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GOD’S  FUNERAL. 

AN  ALLEGORICAL  CONCEPTION 

Of  the  jiresent  state  of  Theology. 

I. 

I  SAW  a  slowly  stepping  train — 

Lined  on  the  brows,  scoop-eyed,  and  bent,  and  hoar — 
Following  in  files  across  a  twilit  plain 
A  strange  and  mystic  form  the  foremost  bore. 

II. 

And  by  contagions  throbs  of  thought. 

Or  latent  knowledge  that  within  me  lay 
And  had  already  stirred  me,  I  was  wrought 
To  consciousness  of  sorrow  even  as  they. 

III. 

The  fore-borne  shape,  to  my  blurred  eyes. 

At  first  seemed  man-like,  and  anon  to  change 
To  an  amorphous  cloud  of  marvellous  size. 

At  times  endowed  with  wings  of  glorious  range. 

IV. 

And  this  phantasmal  variousness 
Ever  possessed  it  as  they  drew  along ; 

Yet  throughout  all  it  symbolled  none  the  less 
Potency  vast,  and  lovingkindness  strong. 
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V. 

Almost  before  1  knew  1  bent 
Towards  the  moving  columns,  without  a  word; 
They,  growing  in  bulk  and  numbers  as  they  went. 
Struck  out  sick  thoughts  that  could  be  overheard 

VI. 

“0  man-projected  Figure,  of  late 
Imaged  as  we,  thy  knell  who  shall  survive! 
Whence  came  it  we  were  tempted  to  create 
One  whom  we  can  no  longer  keep  alive? 

VII. 

“Framing  him  jealous,  fierce,  at  first. 

We  gave  him  justice  as  the  ages  rolled. 

Will  to  bless  those  by  circumstance  accurst. 

And  longsuffering,  and  mercies  manifold. 

VIII. 

“And,  tricked  by  our  own  early  dream 
And  need  of  solace,  we  grew  self-deceived. 

Our  making  soon  our  maker  did  we  deem. 

And  what  we  had  imagined  we  believed. 

IX. 

“Till,  in  Time’s  stayless  stealthy  swing. 
Uncompromising  rude  reality 
Mangled  the  Monarch  of  our  fashioning. 

Who  quavering  sank ;  and  now  has  ceased  to  be. 

X. 

“So,  towards  our  myth’s  oblivion. 

Darkling  and  languid-lipped  we  creep  and  grope, 
Sadlier  than  those  that  wept  in  Babylon, 

Whose  Zion  was  a  still  abiding  hope. 

XI. 

“How  sweet  it  was  in  years  far  hied 
To  start  the  wheels  of  day  with  trustful  prayer, 
To  lie  down  liegely  at  the  eventide 
And  feel  a  blest  assurance  he  was  there ! 
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XII. 

“And  who  or  what  shall  fill  his  place? 

Whither  will  wanderers  turn  distracted  eyes 
For  some  fixed  star  to  stimulate  their  pace 
Towards  the  goal  of  their  enterprise?  ”... 

XIII. 

Some  in  the  background  then  I  saw, 

Sweet  women,  youths,  men,  all  incredulous. 

Who  chimed  as  one  :  “This  figure  is  of  straw. 

This  requiem  mockery  !  Still  he  lives  to  us  !  ” 

XIV. 

I  could  not  prop  their  faith ;  and  yet 
Many  I  had  known  ;  with  all  I  sympathised ; 

And  though  struck  speechless,  I  did  not  forget 
That  what  was  mourned  for  I,  too,  once  had  prized. 

XV. 

Still,  how  to  bear  such  loss  I  deemed 
The  insistent  question  for  each  animate  mind. 

And  gazing,  to  my  growing  sight  there  seemed 
A  pale  yet  positive  gleam  low  down  behind, 

XVI. 

Whereof,  to  lift  the  general  night, 

A  certain  few  who  stood  aloof  had  said, 

“See  you  upon  the  horizon  that  small  light — 
Swelling  somewhat?”  Each  mourner  shook  his  head. 

XVII. 

And  they  composed  a  crowd  of  whom 
Some  were  right  good,  and  many  nigh  the  best.  .  .  . 
Thus  dazed  and  puzzled  ’twixt  the  gleam  and  gloom 
Mechanically  I  followed  with  the  rest. 

Thomas  Hardy. 
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RECENT  DEVEL9PMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  POLICY. 

A  POLITICAL  view  of  the  education  controversy  and  of  the  history 
of  public  education  implies  a  certain  spirit  of  detachment  towards 
purely  educational  problems.  A  politician  as  such  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  merits  of  classical  education 
as  compared  with  those  of  modern  education  ;  or  to  judge  between 
different  and  competing  theories  of  physical  culture ;  or  to  select 
the  books  out  of  which  the  English  language  and  literature  is 
to  be  taught.  These  matters  must  be  left  to  the  teachers,  and  to 
the  educational  experts  whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  lead  educa¬ 
tional  opinion  and  practice.  The  experts  must  no  doubt  be 
exposed  at  times  to  the  criticism  and  the  cross-examination  of 
the  plain  man,  including  the  plain  politician,  whose  business  it 
is  to  force  the  specialists  to  make  their  work  suit  the  broad 
purposes  of  common  life.  But  criticism  and  cross-examination 
are  not  dictation,  and  to  prescribe  by  general  law  tutorial  methods 
and  educational  curricula  would  be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  pre¬ 
scribe  similarly  for  the  engineers  the  measurements  and  materials 
of  the  bridges  and  public  works  they  execute  for  the  Government. 
A  like  or  even  greater  spirit  of  detachment  should  inspire  the 
politician  who  seeks  to  form  and  expound  views  on  the  religious 
element  in  public  education.  The  principle  of  toleration  requires 
that  he  should  not  dictate  by  political  action  what  other  people’s 
religion  should  be.  The  educational  question  of  the  precise  method 
by  which  religion  should  be  taught  in  schools  he  must  leave  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  religion  and  to  their  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious  leaders. 

Few,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  dispute  these  obvious  principles. 
It  is  with  their  application  to  the  facts  that  the  difficulty  begins. 
One  of  the  commonplaces  of  political  agitation  is  a  complaint 
against  the  religious  denominations  for  their  “wretched  religious 
squabbles  ” ;  if  only  we  had  a  clean  slate ,  says  the  politician , 
and  could  start  afresh,  free  from  the  interference  of  priest  or 
preacher,  how  easy  it  would  all  be.  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
priest  and  preacher  were  to  compose  their  differences  and 
turn  upon  their  critics,  they  might  make  a  not  ineffective  answer 
to  these  charges.  After  all,  the  difficulty  has  been  created  as 
much  by  the  politicians  as  the  sects.  The  politicians  decreed  that 
all  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school ;  they  decreed 
the  public  bodies  which  were  to  provide  the  schools  and  to  enforce 
the  attendance ;  they  decreed  the  statutory  obligations  by  which 
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taxpayers  and  ratepayers  are  compelled  to  find  the  funds  for  the 
education.  The  greater  part  of  the  religious  difficulty  as  we  see  it 
to-day  arises  inevitably  from  these  facts.  The  sects  and  their 
differences  were  in  existence,  staring  Parliament  in  the  face,  before 
the  education  statutes  were  passed,  and  complaints  against  the  sects 
because  the  statutes  have  increased  the  differences  come  ill  from 
the  politicians  who  passed  the  statutes.  As  for  the  complaint 
against  vested  interests.  Parliament  itself  did  most  to  make  them 
vest. 

A  short  account  of  some  facts  very  familiar  to  the  educational 
expert,  but  often  forgotten  by  politicians,  will  show  the  basis 
of  these  conclusions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  the  poor  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  social  reformers.  The  increase  in  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  made  the  matter 
urgent.  Mill  owners  in  Lancashire  began  to  build  schools  for  the 
children  of  their  mill-hands.  Voluntary  societies  were  founded 
to  establish  schools  for  the  poor  throughout  the  land.  The  State 
for  many  years  did  nothing  to  help,  and  school-building  was 
carried  on  entirely  by  voluntary  effort.  In  1833  a  small  Exchequer 
grant  was  made  to  aid  this  volunteer  enterprise.  A  few  years 
later  a  special  public  department,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
education,  was  set  up  to  create  and  control  an  extended  system 
of  Parliamentary  grants.  Admirable  work  was  done  under  this 
system,  but  it  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  zeal  of  religious  bodies. 
A  very  large  number  of  schools  were  founded,  and  these  schools 
are  the  origin  of  the  so-called  non-provided  schools  of  the  existing 
Education  Acts.  In  view  of  the  complaints  now  made  against 
the  vested  interests  which  this  process  produced,  it  is  needful  to 
be  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  process  was.  The  State  in  effect 
went  about  entreating  people  to  build  and  manage  schools,  and 
offered  subsidies  to  anyone  who  consented ;  it  badly  wanted 
schools  to  be  founded,  and  being  incapable  of  founding  them 
itself,  besought  private  citizens  to  come  to  its  help.  Our 
splendid  modern  system  of  local  authorities  and  lavish  public 
expenditure  on  local  objects  must  not  blind  us  to  the  conditions 
under  which  statesmen  worked  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
last  century.  In  practically  all  the  country  districts  and  in  most 
of  the  smaller  towns  there  was  no  public  body  capable  of  exer¬ 
cising  educational  functions,  and  no  source  of  public  revenue  from 
which  a  contribution  to  school  building  was  thinkable.  The 
management  question  was  as  difficult  as  any,  and  the  published 
records  of  the  Committee  of  Council  show  how  anxious  a  matter 
was  the  discovery  of  persons  of  culture  and  responsibility  in  each 
village  and  township  who,  without  payment,  would  take  upon 
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themselves  the  permanent  burden  of  establishing  and  controlling 
a  village  school  for  the  poor.  The  training  of  teachers  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  general  educational  experience  hardly  existed.  The 
Education  Department,  therefore  found  it  hard  to  secure  a 
sufficiency  of  unpaid  and  competent  local  officials.  Whitehall 
naturally  first  looked  in  its  difficulties  to  the  man  who  was 
charged  wdth  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  parish,  who  was 
always  on  the  spot,  and  who  represented  a  high  average 
of  culture  and  responsibility.  If  the  clergy  took  up  the 
work  of  national  education  out  of  zeal  for  denominational 
interests,  they  did  so  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  State 
itself.  If  the  system  which  the  State  then  heljied  to  create 
is  now  obstructive  to  educational  reform  (I  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  it  is)  the  State,  as  much  as  anyone,  is  responsible 
for  the  obstruction.  That  politicians  should  abuse  the  religious 
sects  for  vested  interests  which  they  themselves  called  into  being 
is  indeed  a  deplorable  instance  of  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
democracy,  namely,  the  evasion  by  the  people  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  acts. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  was  a  great  educational 
reform,  but  for  my  present  purposes  its  importance  arises  from 
its  bearing  on  the  religious  difficulty  which  confronts  us  to-day. 
It  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  creation  of  vested  interests ; 
both  under  the  Act  of  1870  and  under  the  Act  of  1902  the  State 
continued  to  invite  the  help  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  provision  of 
schools.  But  the  religious  difficulty  in  its  present  form  was  very 
largely  caused  by  the  Act  of  1870.  Its  growth,  though  slow  and 
gradual,  is  the  logical  and  historical  result  of  the  principles  of  the 
Act.  The  difficulty  may  have  existed  before  under  other  phases 
and  in  a  different  degree,  but  its  aspect  and  extent  to-day  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  Act  of  1870.  Before  the  Act  anyone  of  any 
denomination  could  found  a  school  and  receive  a  State  grant 
on  complying  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Education 
Department,  but  no  ratepayer  had  to  pay  for  any  school,  and  no 
parent  had  to  send  his  child  to  one.  Under  the  Act  of  1870  the 
principles  were  recognised  that  there  must  be  schools  everywhere, 
that  everyone  must  send  his  child  to  one,  and  every  ratepayer 
must  if  necessary  be  prepared  to  pay  for  one.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  principles  brought  the  State  much  closer  to  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools,  now  called  for 
the  first  time  by  the  statutory  title  of  “public  elementary  schools,” 
and  that,  if  ever  the  public  took  a  controversial  interest  in  the 
subject.  Parliament  would  have  to  give  a  definite  decision  on 
educational  principles  in  response  to  public  requirements. 

The  decision  given  by  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1870  upon  the 
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character  of  religious  teaching — the  one  point  which  has  excited 
public  controversy — was  not  definite,  and  certainly  does  not 
respond  to  the  public  requirements  of  to-day.  The  teaching  in 
voluntary  schools  was  to  be  anything  the  founders  chose  to 
dictate;  the  teaching  in  the  new  “Board”  Schools  was  to  be 
anything  the  schoolboards  chose  to  dictate,  subject  to  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause,  which  prevented  the  schoolboards  (or  was  con¬ 
strued  in  practice  so  as  to  prevent  them)  from  giving  religious 
teaching  satisfactory  to  the  denominational  views  of  Churchmen, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  It  is  often  said  that  the  resulting 
grievances  are  theoretical  only,  and  have  no  real  existence  inside 
the  schools  themselves.  I  am  afraid  that  this  answer  will  never 
satisfy  the  politicians.  Theoretical  and  sentimental  the  grievances 
may  be,  but  they  confront  the  politician  with  a  grim  reality  in 
the  shape  of  local  deputations,  questions  at  public  meetings,  votes 
at  elections,  debates  and  divisions  in  Parliament.  Moreover, 
though  the  local  grievances  are  no  doubt  much  exaggerated,  their 
complete  non-existence  cannot  truthfully  be  asserted. 

The  Education  Act,  1902,  was  the  next  great  step  in  educational 
history.  Its  full  educational  importance  cannot  be  dealt  with 
here,  but,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  Act,  both 
political  and  legal,  a  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  purely  educational 
grounds  upon  which  the  Act  was  justified,  and  the  nature  of  the 
general  objections  to  the  Act.  The  previous  Education  Acts  dealt 
only  with  elementary  education,  and  the  authorities  they  set  up 
had,  with  minor  exceptions,  no  powers  to  deal  with  secondary 
education,  which  w^as  the  sphere  of  another  set  of  public  bodies. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  dual  system  of  voluntary  and  “Board  ” 
schools  in  the  elementary  sphere ,  made  the  cry  of  the  educational 
and  administrative  experts  urgent  for  the  co-ordination  under  one 
public  authority  of  all  public  education.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
voluntary  schools  constituted  another  element  detrimental  to  edu¬ 
cation  which  reformers  wished  to  remove.  The  benefits  of  the  Act 
in  its  effect  upon  these  admitted  evils  have  been  complete.  Yet  the 
agitation  which  the  Act  set  on  foot  originally  rested  quite 
as  much  upon  these  educational  provisions  as  upon  the  specific 
religious  grievances  which  it  caused.  The  framers  of  the 
Act  have  indeed  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Act  upon  its  secular  side ;  the  cry  against 
the  destruction  of  schoolboards  is  no  longer  heard ;  ^  the  charge 
that  education  controlled  by  committees  appointed  and  controlled 

(1)  I  ought  to  exoppt  from  this  statement  the  small  body  of  old-fashioned 
Radical  educationists,  led  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  has  never  forgiven 
the  merger  of  the  London  School  Board,  so  long  his  own  special  province,  in 
the  London  County  Council. 
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by  local  authorities  is  an  anti-popular  system  has  been  shown 
to  be  baseless;  indeed,  the  whole  trend  of  legislation  and  public 
opinion  since  the  Unionist  Party  left  office  in  1905  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1902— the  abolition  of  a 
multiplicity  of  so-called  ad  hoc  authorities  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  functions  of  the  main  local  authority  of  each  area,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  general  local  government  functions  of  its  area.  The 
loud  complaints  against  the  local  expenditure  which  the  Act  caused 
have  likewise  been  dissipated  as  regards  their  political  merits 
by  the  course  of  events ;  the  principle  of  an  educational  rate  in 
every  area  has  been  fully  accepted  by  public  opinion,  and  every 
Education  Bill  introduced  in  succeeding  Parliaments  has  aimed 
at  increasing  the  local  burdens  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Act 
of  1902. 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  politician  finds  the 
ground  clearer  before  him  than  in  the  agitated  period  of  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Act.  The  religious  objections  to  the 
Act  are  now  seen  to  be  the  only  ones  which  have  endured  the 
test  of  experience.  I  have  only  alluded  to  the  other  objections 
because  the  political  agitation  in  its  immediate  practical  operation 
cannot  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  As  a  whole,  its  effect  upon  the  Government  of  the  day 
w’as  disastrous ;  the  opponents  of  the  religious  conditions  of  the 
Act  were  quick  to  see  their  tactical  advantage,  and  united  all  the 
discontented  factions  in  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  Act  in  its 
entirety ;  the  grossest  possible  misrepresentations  of  the  Act  on 
both  its  secular  and  religious  sides  became  current,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  issues  being  merged  in  ordinary  partisan  war¬ 
fare.  The  philosophic  spectator  of  the  struggle  can  indeed  hardly 
fail  to  derive  innocent  enjoyment  from  the  righteous  operations 
of  the  whirligig  of  time.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  chief  artist  of 
the  educational  calumny  of  those  days,  now  bewails  the  mis¬ 
representation  to  which  (as  he  asserts)  a  Budget  or  an  Insurance 
Act  is  subjected ;  then  he  invited  the  Welsh  local  authorities  to 
defeat  an  Act  of  Parliament,  now  he  tells  Treasury  deputations 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  carry  out  Acts  of 
Parliament,  however  much  politically  they  may  be  opposed  to 
them  ;  then  he  denounced  the  civil  servants  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  name,  now  he  denounces  the  unfairness  and  constitutional 
impropriety  of  attacks  on  civil  servants.^  With  the  accession  of 

(1)  An  amusing  fact  is  the  recent  appointment  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  Sir 
Robert  Morant  as  chairman  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners;  the  former,  in 
the  greatest  political  scrape  of  his  life,  goes  to  the  civil  servant  whom  he 
attacked  more  fiercely  than  anyone  during  the  Education  controversy  to  get 
his  distinguished  assistance  in  carrying  through  the  administration  of  the  most 
complicated  and  unpractical  measure  of  modern  times.  If  anyone  can  succeed 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  to  power  and  responsibility  the 
Bducation  Act  of  1902  gets  a  fairer  hearing,  and  the  original 
unpopularity  of  the  Act  in  many  of  its  aspects  has  disappeared. 

Even  on  its  religious  side,  some  misconceptions  have  been 
partially  cleared  away  by  experience.  The  Protestant  ardour 
which  saw  in  every  body  of  voluntary  school  managers  a  ritualistic 
conspiracy  has  ceased  to  be  suspicious  of  the  Act.  The  gross 
legal  fallacies  by  which  the  popular  mind  was  persuaded  that  the 
Act  gave  to  privately  appointed  managers  the  control  of  public 
money  provided  for  voluntary  schools,  if  they  have  not  disappeared, 
have  at  any  rate  receded  before  the  contrary  knowledge  and  con¬ 
trary  experience  of  countless  members  and  officials  of  the  local 
authorities; 

My  object  in  the  rest  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the 
true  bulk  of  grievances  in  our  educational  system  left  apparent 
after  the  clouds  of  misrepresentation,  both  secular  and  religious, 
have  been  dispersed,  and  to  discuss  the  tendency  shown  by 
political  opinion  towards  their  removal  during  the  time  since  the 
original  outburst  against  the  Act  of  1902  spent  its  force. 

These  grievances,  be  it  first  noted,  were  not  the  creation  of 
the  Act,  which  left  the  religious  arrangements  of  the  previous 
system  as  it  found  them.  But  collateral  changes  made  in  1902 
focussed  and  intensified  the  theoretical  objections  which  Non¬ 
conformists  had  entertained  to  the  system  of  1870.  They  felt  it 
to  be  a  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  things  which  they  had  hoped 
would  ultimately  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  and,  in  particular, 
before  economic  pressure.  Above  all,  the  ratepayer  at  large  was 
first  brought  into  direct  contact  with  voluntary  schools.  Mr. 
Balfour,  when  introducing  the  Bill,  showed  that  he  was  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  sectarian  objection,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
his  acutely  logical  mind  sufficiently  appreciated  the  ease  with 
which  people  who  had  for  years  paid  taxes  to  support  religious 
teaching  which  was  not  of  their  own  faith  could  find  it  a  point 
of  conscience  not  to  pay  rates  for  the  same  purpose.  The  truth 
was  that  grievances  which  were  remote  and  thought  to  be  dis¬ 
appearing  were  suddenly  brought  near  and  endowed  with  a  chance 
of  permanence.  The  favouring  breeze  of  political  agitation,  based 
on  the  other  elements  of  unpopularity  latent  in  the  Bill,  fanned 
the  flame  into  a  blaze.  The  fact  that  the  Act  actually  cured 
various  other  Nonconformist  grievances  did  not  avail  to  save  it 
from  the  odium  of  those  which  it  left  more  prominent  if  not  more 

in  making  the  Act  work  Sir  Robert  Morant  will.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  perceive  that  his  former  attacks  were  a  menace  to  that  Civil 
Service  tradition  of  independence  which  enables  him  to-day  to  rely  upon  the 
loyal  help  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners. 
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real  than  it  found  thera.^  The  principles  of  the  Nonconformist 
objections  to  the  system  of  1870  have  been  outlined  above ;  the 
specific  points  round  which  those  principles  centred  when  the 
Act  of  1902  was  under  acute  discussion  may  be  conveniently 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  a  very  large  number  of  districts  there  is  no  choice 
of  religious  instruction,  and  owing  to  the  pre]x>nderance 
of  schools  founded  by  Churchmen,  Nonconformist  parents 
must  either  accept  Church  teaching  for  their  children  or 
withdraw  them  altogether  from  all  religious  teaching ;  this 
is  the  famous  “single-school  area”  grievance,  and  it  is 
essentially  a  parental  grievance. 

2.  A  large  number  of  teacherships,  especially  head-teacher- 
ships,  are, by  the  operation  of  the  trust  deeds  of  voluntary 
schools  closed  to  Nonconformist  teachers,  and  confined  to 
members  of  the  Church. 

3.  Eatepayers  who  are  not  interested  in  or  are  opposed 
to  Church  teaching  may  be  required  nevertheless  to  pay  rates 
to  support  that  teaching. 

4.  The  purely  religious  objections  of  such  ratepayers  are 
aggravated  by  the  element  of  denominational  control  over 
schools  largely  supported  by  public  funds  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  public  authorities  from  the  complete  control  of  the 
public  patronage  of  the  education  service  ;  these  latter  points 
are  political  rather  than  religious,  but  the  merger  of  politics 
and  religion  which  has  characterised  the  opposition  to  the 
Act  of  1902  is  closest  at  such  points  of  contact. 

A  full  answer  to  these  objections,  themselves  stated  in  but  the 
baldest  manner,  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose.  As  regards 
the  first.  Churchmen  admit  the  anomaly,  but  insist  that  the  only 
cure  thus  far  proposed  by  official  Nonconformity  is  one  which 
shifts  the  grievance  from  Nonconformity  to  the  Church,  and  that 
if  the  barrier  of  the  trust  deed  is  to  be  broken  down  in  the 
villages,  that  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  must  go  as  well  in 
the  towns.  The  reply  as  to  the  teacherships  is  equally  effective. 
The  Church  pays  through  the  value  and  upkeep  of  school  buildings 
for  the  right  to  dictate  the  denominational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  subject  to  the  local  authority’s  judgment  as  to  their 
secular  efficiency  ;  if  the  privilege  be  abolished,  the  payment  must 
go  too.  Further,  the  qualification  of  teachers  to  give  religious 

(1)  The  trust  deed  “test”  for  assistant  teacherships  and  pupil  teacherships 
in  Church  schools  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  Nonconformists;  power  was  given 
to  local  authorities  to  set  up  undenominational  training  colleges;  in  the  provision 
of  new  schools,  parental  choice  was  for  the  first  time  given  play.  All  these 
matters  had  been  grounds  of  Nonconformist  complaint,  and  justice  has  never 
been  done  to  the  Act  of  1902  for  their  removal. 
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teaching  must  be  determined  somehow ,  and  up  to  the  present  the 
legislative  plans  of  official  Nonconformity  have  failed  to  provide 
any  means  for  its  determination.  As  to  the  ratepayers,  if  a  fair 
educational  system  is  set  up  by  Parliament,  it  is  not  for  the 
ratepayers  to  decide  that  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  ratepayers’  grievances  really  depends  on  the 
settlement  of  the  other  grievances.  In  the  meantime,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  the  Church  ratepayer  has  at  least  as  much 
grievance  as  the  Nonconformist  ratepayer.  The  demand  for 
further  public  control  over  voluntary  schools  can  likewise  only  be 
justified  by  the  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the  whole  burden  of 
the  expenditure.  Moreover  at  present  the  local  authority  has 
all  the  control  required  to  ensure  the  secular  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  the  managers  only  so  much  as  is  needed  for  main¬ 
taining  their  religious  character.  Assuming  a  resettlement  of 
religious  conditions  on  fair  lines,  the  control  can  be  arranged  so 
as  to  suit  the  resettlement. 

As  I  shall  show,  the  controversy,  so  long  as  it  proceeds  on  these 
lines,  runs  on  its  course  to  a  natural  settlement  upon  the  principle 
of  the  substitution  of  parental  choice  for  the  artificial  restrictions 
of  trust  deeds  and  statutory  prohibitions.  The  early  history  of  the 
post-1902  regime  showed  clear  tendencies  in  this  direction.  The 
Liberal  Party,  as  a  w’hole,  for  the  most  part  kept  itself  aloof 
from  extreme  courses,  and  maintained  a  detached  attitude  towards 
certain  abstract  claims  put  forward  by  a  militant  section  of  Eadical 
Nonconformity.  The  most  significant  instance  of  this  detach¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
published  in  a  well-known  Liberal  magazine  at  a  time  when  he 
was  already  Minister-designate  of  Education  in  an  approaching 
Liberal  Government.  The  passage  has  often  been  quoted ;  and 
it  is  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  educational  ideas  of  the 
Liberal  Party  : — 

“Here  the  parents  really  must,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  conquer  their 
shyness,  and,  making;  their  first  appearance  in  this  ancient  and  horrid 
controversy,  tell  us,  when  they  send  John  and  Jane  to  school,  whether  they 
wish  them  to  receive  any,  and,  if  any,  what  religious  instruction.  There  is 
no  chance  of  the  multiplication  of  strange  parental  religions.  We  are 
not  an  imaginative  people.  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and 
Dissenters  (in  a  lump)  will  usually  exhaust  the  list.  The  great  body  of 
Dissenters  will  be  found  ready  to  accept  the  same  broad  simple  Bible- 
tcachlng  which,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  Board-school  Christianity.” — 
Independent  Review,  October,  1903. 

Declarations  of  a  similar  character  came  from  other  prominent 
Liberal  politicians.  Thus  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  fresh  from  a 
triumphant  bye-election  in  Yorkshire,  and  claiming  a  special 
message  on  the  education  question,  declared  in  an  emphatic  way 
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in  favour  of  ilie  principle  of  free  parental  choice  during  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

“Would  it  have  been  impossible  after  all  to  have  arrived  at  some  new 
and  larger  compromise  on  this  question  which  w'ould  have  ended  once  and 
for  all  this  long  wrangle,  this  lamentable  quarrel,  which  for  sixty  years 
has  kept  the  Churches  apart  and  has  so  often  prevented  this  House  from 
doing  its  full  duty  to  the  children.  What  is  it  that  honourable  members 
opposite  specially  desire?  Is  it  that  the  children  'should  have  the  right 
to  be  instructed  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  their  parents?  Would  it  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  conceded  that  claim?  .  .  .  My  right  hon. 
friend  the  Member  for  South  Aberdeen  urges  that,  after  all,  this  dogmatic 
teaching  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  virtues  could  be  inculcated  without 
specific  denominational  instructions.  That  is  also  my  own  view,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  State  is  entitled  to  say  that.  The  State  has  no  right 
to  declare  how  much  or  how  little  dogmatic  teaching  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  character.  This  House  is  not  a  synod,  and  those  who  hold 
Disestablishment  views  should  be  the  first  to  proclaim  that  Parliament  is 
incompetent  to  say  exactly  what  particular  religious  principles  persons  should 
hold  and  be  taught.  Aa  a  Liberal  I  wish  to  see  the  greatest  possible  liberty 
given  for  all  sorts  of  religious  beliefs  to  be  taught  even  in  the  schools  paid 
for  by  the  State." — Hansard,  1902,  Vol.  115,  p.  975. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  committed  himself  a  year  or 
two  later  to  a  similar  principle  :  — 

“  We  want  the  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his  father,  at  least 
until  he  comes  to  such  an  ago  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  a  faith  for  himself.” 
— The  Times,  27th  October,  1904. 

A  glance  at  the  speeches  of  Liberal  politicians  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902  makes  it  clear  that  in  those 
days  they  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  specific  defects 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  specific  grievances  of  Nonconformists,  and 
refrained  from  committing  themselves  to  principles  directly  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  Church  of  England  or  to  denominational  teaching. 
But  in  the  meantime  different  influences  had  been  at  work. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  raised  himself  to  power  as  head  of  a  group 
by  means  of  the  special  agitation  he  had  conducted  in  Wales 
against  the  administration  of  the  Education  Act ;  Dr.  Clifford  and 
other  leaders  of  political  Nonconformity  had  launched  out  upon 
an  aggressive  campaign  against  the  influence  of  the  Church  ;  vague 
language  about  a  national  system  of  education,  accompanied  by 
denunciations  of  denominationalism  and  priestcraft,  foreboded  an 
adroit  sectarian  attack  upon  the  Church  going  far  beyond  the 
original  demand  for  the  redress  of  specific  grievances. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  was  seen  when  Mr.  Birrell’s 
Education  Bill  of  1906  was  introduced.  It  contained  hut  the 
faintest  vestige  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  above-quoted  principles,  and 
showed  clearly  that  his  original  draft  had  been  torn  in 
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shreds  by  successive  assaults  of  the  section  of  the  Cabinet 
representing  the  forward  movement.  The  concessions  to  the 
denoininationai  principle  were  limited  to  a  half-hearted  attempt 
by  means  of  the  notorious  clause  4  to  conciliate  the  Irish  vote  in 
anticipation  of  the  Irish  Council  Bill  promised  for  the  next  session, 
and  to  an  equally  half-hearted  attempt  to  provide  compensation  for 
the  vested  interests  in  school  buildings  by  certain  facilities  for 
denominational  teaching  in  voluntary  schools  acquired  by  local 
authorities.  The  doctrine  of  parental  rights  was  decisively  re¬ 
pudiated  in  response  to  the  strong  insistence  by  the  forward  group 
that  its  enforcement  would  split  the  party  on  the  morrow  of  its 
great  electoral  triumph. 

The  House  of  Lords  by  its  amendments  to  the  Bill  sought  to 
bring  the  controversy  back  to  its  old  footing.  Had  the  Bill  passed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  recrossed  the  Lobby,  the  specific  griev¬ 
ances  of  Nonconformists  would  have  been  met,  while  the  rights 
of  other  denominations  would  to  a  large  extent  have  been  secured. 
But  the  wave  of  extremism  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  too 
strong,  and  it  found  a  ready  ear  in  the  purely  political  hostility 
of  Liberalism  to  any  interference  by  the  House  of  Lords  with  a 
first-class  Liberal  Bill.  Resentment  against  the  Lords  rather 
than  a  desire  for  an  education  settlement  became  (not  unnaturally, 
as  political  human  nature  goes)  the  mainspring  of  Liberal  educa¬ 
tion  policy  for  the  next  eighteen  months.  A  new  Bill  was 
promised  by  a  new  Education  Minister  which,  in  Mr.  McKenna’s 
own  words,  was  to  be  a  “sword,”  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  words 
“a  short,  simple,  and  drastic  Bill.”  These  words  and  the  Bill 
which  Mr.  McKenna  introduced  early  in  the  session  of  1908 
mark  the  turning  point  of  Liberal  sentiment,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  been  a  rapid  return  to  the  original  and  more  moderate 
standpoint.  For  public  opinion  began  to  change,  or  rather  to 
make  itself  articulate  on  the  dispute.  Churchmen  who  had  voted 
Free  Trade  in  1906  found  occasion  to  emphasise  their  educational 
views ;  Roman  Catholics  rallied  in  defence  of  their  schools ;  the 
muncipal  elections  of  1907  in  many  important  areas  swept  local 
authorities  almost  bare  of  the  opponents  of  Church  teaching ; 
Parliamentary  bye-elections  showed  a  similar  tendency.  The 
result  was  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  McKenna’s  Bill,  and  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Runciman’s  attempt  at  compromise  at  the  end 
of  the  same  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Runciman’s  Bill  and  the  explanations  given 
by  Ministers  of  the  change  in  their  tactics.  The  Bill  itself 
conceded  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  three  main  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  controversy  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  turned  in  1906,  including  the  right  of  entry  for 
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denominational  teaching  in  Council  schools.  Ministers  insisted 
that  the  feelings  of  1906  had  subsided  and  that  national  opinion 
required  a  more  moderate  policy.  Thus  Mr.  Kunciman,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  : — 

“  My  predecessors  who  have  had  charge  of  previous  Bills  lived  in  much 
stormier  times  than  these;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  difficulties 
which  faced  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Birrell)  and  my  right  honourable  friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Mr.  McKenna)  have  not  surrounded  me.  When  I  came  into  office,  I  already 
found  that  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  altered.  Not  that  both  sides 
did  not  cling  just  as  tenaciously  as  before  to  their  principles,  but  there 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  under¬ 
stand,  or  to  attempt  to  understand,  the  principles  of  their  opponents,  and 
greater  eagerness  to  find  methods  upon  which  to  base  compromise  without 
sacrifice  of  principle.  It  was  only  possible  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  respect  to  reach  the  present  stage  in  this  controversy.” — 
Hansard,  1908,  Vol.  197,  p.  417. 

Anything  less  like  the  “short,  simple,  and  drastic”  or  “sword” 
policy  of  the  preceding  two  years  cannot  well  be  imagined, 
and  I  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Kunciman ’s  language  aimed  at 
concealing  the  facts  that  the  change  was  entirely  on  the  Liberal 
side,  and  that  it  involved  an  almost  complete  surrender  of  the 
policy  forced  in  1906  upon  Mr.  Birrell  by  his  advanced  supporters, 
and  taken  up  in  1907  by  Mr.  McKenna  with  ill-concealed 
enthusiasm. 

Many  utterances  showing  the  change  of  Liberal  view  might  be 
quoted  from  the  debates;  that  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams,  M.P., 
a  typical  Welsh  Kadical  educationist,  will  be  sufficient;  he  was 
himself  in  favour  of  a  secular  solution,  but  he  supported  denomina¬ 
tional  rights  as  a  compromise  and  a  matter  of  fairness  : — 

“  In  this  Bill  Cowper-Temple  teaching  was  treated  as  denominational 
instruction ;  it  received  preferential  treatment  and  that  was  unfair.  .  .  .  That 
was  why  they  were  compelled  to  say  that  the  right  of  entry  to  all  the 
schools  should  be  granted  to  all  the  denominations.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
entry  was  a  thing  which  he  did  not  care  for  himself.  .  .  .  He  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  it  was  a  thing  he  denounced  at  the  last  election.  To-day  he  and  bis 
friends  were  compelled  in  fairness  and  equity  to  support  the  Government  in 
this  matter.  ,The  first  reason  was  that,  as  they  were  told,  it  was  a  com¬ 
promise.  It  was  a  compromise  which  entailed  sacrifices  on  the  Church  of 
England;  they  had  to  give  up  every  school  they  possessed  in  the  single¬ 
school  areas.  Some  compensation  should  be  given  in  justice  and 
fairness  for  that.  In  the  second  place,  Cowper-Temple  teaching,  which 
was  not  only  believed  in  by  a  majority  of  Nonconformists,  but  which  was 
endowed  out  of  public  funds,  was  continued  by  the  Bill.  In  the  face  of 
these  two  things  it  was  only  just  and  equitable  that  real  compensation 
should  be  given  to  the  Church  of  England  for  the  sacrifices  they  made.  If 
the  right  of  entry  was  to  be  granted  to  them  they  must  see  that  the 
facilities  were  real  and  not  sham.” — Hansard,  1908,  Vol.  197,  p.  1312. 
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The  next  General  Election  amply  confirmed  these  views  as  to 
the  tendency  of  events.  The  anti-denominational  majority  of  the 
1906  Parliament  disappeared,  and  the  two  parties,  Unionist  and 
Irish,  who  voted  against  both  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  and  Mr. 
McKenna’s  Bill  in  that  Parliament,  found  themselves  in  a 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  General  Election 
which  took  place  ten  months  later  did  not  alter  the  situation,  and 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  politicians  to  face  the  facts.  A  recent 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Kunciman  in  the  course  of  his  transit 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  suggests 
that  some  Liberal  Ministers  are  under  no  delusions.  According 
to  the  report  in  The  Times  : — 

“He  counselled  impatient  Nonconformist  friends  not  to  think  of  the 
education  question  as  one  easy  of  settlement.  True,  some  of  the  obstacles 
of  the  past  had  gone,  the  foremost  being  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  having  regard  to  the  present  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  no 
extreme  view  on  the  education  question  could  be  rammed  down  its  throat. 
Any  such  attempt  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  reaction.  The 
dominant  factor  in  any  settlement  must  be,  religious  equality.” — The  Times, 
Jan.  19th,  1912. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  practical  outcome  of  these  hopeful 
tendencies.  The  main  result  is  that  the  principle  of  giving  to 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  forced  to  attend  public 
elementary  schools  the  widest  possible  freedom  to  determine  the 
religious  teaching  which  the  children  are  to  have  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  the  basis  of  future  settlement.  The  adoption  of 
this  principle  cures  at  once  the  main  and  most  justifiable  of 
Nonconformist  grievances — the  single-school  area  grievance.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  the  one  principle  to  which  Churchmen  are 
willing  to  subordinate  the  vested  interests  of  trust  deeds  and 
school  buildings.  To  it,  also,  the  sacrifice  by  Nonconformists  of 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  most  easily  made.  Moreover,  the 
operation  of  the  principle  automatically  gets  rid  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Nonconformist  grievance  which  is  represented  by  the 
political  cry  of  “No  tests  for  teachers” ;  if  any  question  were  to 
arise  as  to  the  religious  qualifications  of  a  Churchman  or  a  Non¬ 
conformist  for  a  teachership,  it  would  cease  to  be  decided  by 
reference  to  a  trust  deed  or  a  vested  interest,  and  would  depend 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  duties  the  teacher  was  required  to 
perform — namely,  the  instruction  of  Church  or  Nonconformist 
children. 

Here  I  would  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  Churchmen  bred  in  the 
old  school  of  public  education.  They  have,  I  believe,  two  steps 
to  take  in  order  to  provide  a  clear  ground  for  the  settlement  of 
this  long-standing  quarrel.  First,  they  must  not  stand  too  stiffly 
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on  the  rights  of  their  vested  interests.  The  State  is  bound  in 
honour  to  safeguard  those  interests  which,  as  1  have  shown  above 
the  State  itself  created ;  and  proposals  to  confiscate  or  jettison 
Church  schools  will  continue  to  be  fiercely  resisted.  But  to  insist 
upon  the  rigid  maintenance  of  a  particular  educational  mechanism 
and  to  refuse  reasonable  readjustment  of  the  educational  system 
as  a  whole  would  be  to  treat  vested  interests  as  indefeasible  rights 
incapable  of  alteration  even  with  proper  compensation.  Such 
a  course  would  make  too  high  a  demand  on  the  honour  of  the 
State,  and  would  interpose  a  solid  obstacle  to  the  settlement  with 
Nonconformity,  which  all  must  desire.  In  the  second  place,  the 
old-fashioned  Church  educationist  has  to  reckon  with  Eadicalism 
pure  and  simple,  and  on  one  point  at  least  he  would  be  wise  to 
make  an  effort  to  conciliate  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  a  sincere  belief  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
whose  political  alliance  with  Nonconformity  is  an  accident  of 
party  warfare,  that  the  village  church  school  is  a  mere  instrument 
of  feudal  oppression ;  the  squire  and  the  parson  have  combined 
to  stifle  the  nascent  mind  of  an  otherwise  free  (and  Eadical) 
peasantry ;  the  Church  catechism  is  all  mere  make-believe,  except 
the  statement  that  a  child  is  to  order  himself  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  his  betters;  in  fact,  political  influence  and  not  religious 
education  is  the  object  of  Church  schools  and  their  supporters. 
Let  these  suspicions  be  met  by  Churchmen  with  a  frank  offer 
to  concede  the  fullest  possible  public  control  over  all  the  village 
schools  in  England.  Let  Churchmen  demand  of  Parliament  fair 
regulation  for  the  conduct  of  religious  teaching,  and  then  let  them 
surrender  to  the  public  authority  the  conduct  of  the  schools  so 
regulated.  I  entirely  decline  to  bow  down  to  the  fetich  of  public 
control,  but,  as  a  politician,  I  would  urge  Church  people,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  sacrifice  in  the  country  districts  the  small  degree 
of  control  still  reserved  to  them  by  the  management  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1902,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  the  operation  of  a  care¬ 
fully  drawn  statute  imposing  upon  local  education  authorities  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  parental  choice  and  denominational 
equality  in  the  conduct  of  public  elementary  schools.^ 

To  the  Eadical  I  would  appeal  not  to  lose  faith  in  democracy 
just  at  the  crucial  point.  Is  our  modem  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  treated  as  capable  of  bearing  almost  any  administrative 
weight  except  that  of  a  free  system  of  religious  education?  I 

(1)  Reasonable  elasticity  of  arrangement  by  which  homogeneous  schools,  such 
as  Roman  Catholic  and  Lancashire  Churchmen  require  for  their  children,  could 
continue  in  areas  where  there  is  a  choice  of  schools,  would,  I  assume,  form 
an  integral  part  of  an  Education  Act  based  on  parents’  rights.  An  interesting 
scheme  of  this  kind,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Theodore  Hope,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Eden,  has  recently  been  published. 
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would  ask  him  also  to  shake  off  once  for  all  the  strange  link 
which  binds  him  to  such  an  arch-sectarian  as  Dr.  Clifford,  and 
to  the  dogmatic  abstractions  with  which  that  eminent  contro¬ 
versialist  rivals  the  jurists  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy.  A  sectarian 
policy  does  not  acquire  virtue  by  being  called  civic ;  a  plot  of 
political  Nonconformity  to  oust  Church  influence  from  public 
education  may  be  popularised  as  an  attack  on  priestcraft,  but  it 
does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  sectarian  aggression.  Eadical 
democracy  should  have  no  truck  with  the  Jesuits  of  Protestantism. 

The  individual  Nonconformist  I  would  invite  to  fix  his  mind 
on  his  specific  legislative  grievances,  and  take  their  redress  from 
any  political  party  that  will  give  him  it.  It  is  redress  he  should 
ask  For,  and  he  should  be  careful  that  what  is  meat  to  him  is 
not  made  another  man’s  poison.  If  he  desires  to  follow  Dr. 
Clifford  away  from  the  redress  of  grievances  to  the  pursuit  of 
suppressing  denominationalism ,  as  a  politician  I  can  only  advise 
him  to  consider  whether  the  history  of  the  last  six  years  en¬ 
courages  him  to  hope  that  the  pursuit  will  not  be  barren.  Mr. 
McKenna’s  policy  of  “thorough”  failed  of  its  own  inherent  vice, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  denominational 
majority  is  now  installed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  Bill 
amending  the  Education  Act  of  1902  and  based  on  the  principles 
of  parents’  rights  could  pass  both  these  houses,  and  no  other 
Education  Bill  could.  If  Nonconformists  want  the  redress  of 
their  educational  grievances,  they  can  get  them.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  to  occupy  this  Session  with  the  granting  of  that 
redress  than  in  creating  fresh  and  far  more  serious  religious 
grievances  for  Protestant  Nonconformists  in  Ulster. 

F.  E.  Smith. 
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Lord  William  Cecil  and  various  other  earnest  persons  have 
been  suggesting  that  the  present  would  be  a  favourable  season  to 
impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of  China,  and,  indeed,  of  Asia  in 
general,  the  advantages  of  subscribing  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Since  a  disciple  of  Buddha,  or  Confucius,  or 
Mohammed,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  Christianity  as  the 
result  of  a  divine  revelation,  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  is  to 
be  converted  by  being  convinced  of  the  superior  morality  of  the 
religion  which  is  professed  and,  to  some  small  extent,  practised 
by  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  He  is  to  become  a  Christian 
by  learning  that  Christianity  leads  to  a  higher  standard  of 
personal  and  national  ethics  :  that  the  individual  Christian  is  a 
better  man  than  the  adherent  of  any  Asiatic  form  of  religion ; 
and  that  the  Christian  nations  are  imbued  with  a  more  austere 
morality,  a  deeper  sense  of  law,  a  larger  idea  of  justice  and 
mercy,  and  a  greater  reluctance  to  employ  force  in  order  to 
overpower  the  weak,  and  oppress  the  helpless. 

As  to  the  individual  case,  we  may  leave  that  on  one  side  for 
the  present.  I  imagine  that  our  preachers  and  missionaries  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  East  that  the  professing 
Christian  is  necessarily  a  more  virtuous  man  than  the  follower 
of  the  Prophet,  or  the  Buddhist,  or  Taoist,  or  Hindu,  who  acts 
conscientiously  up  to  the  precepts  of  his  own  teachers.  Personal 
morality  is  largely  a  matter  of  climate,  convention,  and  tradition, 
and  it  varies  in  different  countries  and  in  different  societies.  If 
a  respectable  Briton  is  likely  to  have  some  painful  shocks  when 
he  takes  up  his  residence  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  a  Chinese  merchant  of  good  standing  resident  in 
New  York,  or  a  well-bred  Mohammedan  gentleman  sent  to 
complete  his  education  in  the  vivacious  city  of  Vienna,  might 
have  some  damaging  comments  to  make  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  West  when  he  writes  confidential  communications 
to  his  friends  at  home. 

If  we  are  to  impress  the  East  it  must  be  rather  by  our  public 
than  our  private  morality.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  show 
that  the  European  nations  as  a  whole,  in  their  collective  action 
towards  those  of  the  Orient,  are  inspired  by  lofty  motives  and  are 
actuated  by  that  regard  for  altruism,  justice,  and  legality  which 
are  among  the  elements  of  Christian  civilisation.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  from  this  point  of  view  our  missionaries  will  find  a 
good  deal  to  explain  away.  The  conduct  of  the  Most  Christian 
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Powers  during  the  past  few  years  has  borne  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  robber-bands  descending  upon  an  unarmed  and 
helpless  population  of  peasants.  So  far  from  respecting  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  they  have  exhibited  the  most  complete 
and  cynical  disregard  for  them.  They  have,  in  fact,  asserted 
the  claim  of  the  strong  to  prey  upon  the  w'eak,  and  the  utter 
impotence  of  all  ethical  considerations  in  the  face  of  armed  force, 
with  a  crude  nakedness  which  few  eastern  military  conquerors 
could  well  have  surpassed. 

The  great  cosmic  event  in  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  the  awakening  of  Asia  after  centuries  of  somno¬ 
lence.  The  East  has  suddenly  sprung  to  life,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  itself  vigorously  into  the  full  current  of  Western 
progress.  Japan  started  the  enterprise;  and,  fortunately  for 
herself,  she  entered  upon  it  before  the  new  Western  policy  had 
fully  developed  itself,  and  while  certain  archaic  ideas  about  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties  still  prevailed.  When 
the  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  great  Japanese  statesman 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
interfere.  We  regarded  the  Japanese  renaissance  with  interest 
and  admiration,  and  left  the  people  of  Nippon  to  work  out  the 
difficulties  of  their  own  salvation  unobstructed.  If  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  thirty  years  later,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  different  story  to  tell ;  and  New  Japan  in  the  throes 
of  her  travail  would  have  found  the  armed  great  Powers  at  her 
bedside,  each  stretching  forth  a  mailed  fist  to  grab  at  something 
wnrth  taking.  Other  Eastern  countries  which  have  endeavoured 
to  follow  the  example  of  Japan  during  the  present  century  have 
had  worse  luck.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  wave  of  sheer 
materialism  and  absolute  contempt  for  international  morality  has 
swept  across  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Europe,  and  has  reacted 
disastrously  upon  the  various  Eastern  nations  in  their  desperate 
struggles  to  reform  their  Governments,  abolish  autocracy,  and 
establish  a  constitutional  system.  They  have  been  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  to  them  for  generations  by 
benevolent  advisers  in  Christendom.  Diplomatists,  missionaries, 
travellers,  statesmen,  publicists,  have  exhorted  the  sick  men  of 
the  East  to  ensure  health  according  to  the  Western  prescription. 
They  have  been  told  to  give  up  stagnation,  corruption,  and  all 
the  evils  which  flow  from  the  despotism  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
East  from  time  immemorial ;  they  have  been  urged  to  shake  off 
sloth  and  ignorance,  to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk,  and  to 
adventure  along  with  the  Western  nations  upon  the  w^ay  of 
education,  enlightenment,  and  political  liberty. 

Now,  when  they  take  these  counsels  to  heart  and  endeavour, 
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with  halting  steps,  and  in  the  face  of  innumerahle  obstacles,  to 
pursue  the  path  of  reform,  one  might  suppose  that  their  efforts 
would  be  watched  with  sympathetic  attention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  West ;  and  that,  even  when  these  latter  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  offer  any  direct  aid  in  the  difficult  task  of  internal 
reconstruction,  they  would  at  least  do  their  best  to  see  that  the 
experiment  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
add  to  the  difficulties  which  must,  in  any  case,  attend  the  process 
of  regeneration.  Certainly  the  transition  has  not  been  smooth 
or  easy  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  China ;  but  political  freedom 
and  constitutional  government  were  not  gained  in  a  day  in 
England  or  France  or  Germany,  nor  was  the  end  achieved  with¬ 
out  struggle  and  disorder  and  bloodshed  and  many  calamitous 
mistakes.  These  Eastern  countries  are  trying  to  reach  the  point 
which  in  Europe  has  only  been  attained  after  centuries  of  trial ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  their  first  steps  should  be 
slow  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  transformation  from  mediae- 
valism  to  modernity,  from  corrupt  and  stagnant  personal  rule  to 
parliamentarism  of  the  very  latest  type,  should  not  be  effected 
without  tragic  confusion  and  painful  blunders.  But  we  need 
not  have  made  matters  worse.  We  should  have  left  the  older 
nations  to  rejuvenate  themselves,  to  work  out  their  new  destinies. 
We  should  certainly  have  done  nothing  to  impede  the  progress, 
or  destroy  the  credit,  of  the  reformers,  and  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  favour  the  old  reactionary  despotism. 

As  a  fact,  however,  we  watched  the  efforts  of  nations  “rightly 
struggling  to  be  free,”  to  use  a  famous  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
much  as  Cornish  wreckers  in  the  old  days  might  have  observed 
a  richly-laden  vessel  battling  with  a  stormy  sea  on  a  lee-shore. 
So  far  from  putting  out  to  help  the  struggling  craft,  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  shift  the  landmarks  and  w'ait  for  the  catastrophe,  in 
order  that  we  might  each  and  severally  pick  up  as  much  booty 
as  we  could.  We  do  not  always  wait  for  the  wreck ;  we  begin 
plundering  while  there  is  still  a  good  chance  that  the  ship  may 
eventually  outride  the  tempest.  One  great  Power  after  another 
has  used  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  internal  difficulties  of 
the  Eastern  countries  to  set  out  upon  a  career  of  annexation. 
The  process  began  with  Turkey.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  has  altogether  justified  the 
high  hopes  wdth  which  it  started.  Turkish  reform  has  been  an 
unsatisfactory  and  unfortunate  business,  and  there  is  too  much 
warrant  for  the  suggestion  that  the  new  Government  is  no  great 
improvement  upon  the  old,  and  that  the  Christian  populations 
of  the  Empire  are  not  much  better  off  under  the  constitutional 
Ministry  responsible  to  Parliament  than  they  were  under  the 
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sway  of  Abdul  Hamid.  But  the  difficulties  were  immense,  and 
every  sort  of  allowance  ought  to  have  been  made  for  men  under¬ 
taking  a  task  so  colossal  as  the  regeneration  of  the  fertile  terri¬ 
tories  which  have  for  so  many  centuries  groaned  under  the  rule 
of  one  of  the  worst  despotisms  known  to  history.  The  Turkish 
reformers  might,  at  any  rate,  have  claimed  the  forbearance  of 
Europe,  and  have  urged  that,  even  if  their  project  were  doomed 
to  failure,  they  should  have  been  left  to  make  the  best  of  it 
without  having  their  hands  further  encumbered  by  external 
aggression. 

This,  as  we  know,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  weakness 
of  Turkey  was  promptly  used  by  Christian  Powers  to  make  in¬ 
roads  on  Turkish  integrity.  Austria,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
revolution,  struck  in  wdth  a  demand  for  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia ;  Eussia  encouraged  Bulgaria  to  assert  her  independence ; 
and  Italy,  without  the  smallest  justification,  or  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  a  decent  pretext,  seized  upon  a  Turkish 
province  and  occupied  it  with  an  overwhelming  military  and 
naval  force.  All  this  was  done  in  utter  defiance  of  treaties,  and 
without  the  smallest  justification  under  any  of  the  rules  or 
doctrines  of  international  law.  The  Tripolitan  transaction  is 
sheer  robbery  under  arms,  such  as  could  hardly  find  a  parallel  in 
any  previous  period  of  European  history.  And  if  the  immediate 
guilt  rests  with  United  Italy,  strangely  unmindful  of  the  stress 
and  trial  of  her  own  regeneration,  indirectly  most  of  the  other 
Powers  are  involved  in  the  responsibility.  No  Government  has- 
thought  proper  to  protest  or  even  to  formulate  the  mildest  of 
remonstrances.  England,  once  the  vindicator  of  the  smaller 
nations,  acquiesced  in  the  outrage  with  a  calmness  which  is 
nn;  ccountable,  or  would  be  unaccountable  if  we  did  not  know 
that  our  whole  foreign  policy  has  been  dominated  by  a  single 
obsession.  We  could  not  do  anything  anywhere  to  weaken  the 
network  of  our  “understandings”  lest  by  chance  we  should  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  All  our  foreign  policy  was 
inspired  by  the  aim  of  counteracting  the  alleged  designs  of  our 
Teutonic  rival  by  establishing  intimate  relations  in  other  quarters. 
We  could  not  remonstrate  with  Italy  because  if  we  did  so  we 
should  offend  France.  On  the  same  principle,  we  were  bound 
to  render  ourselves  the  confederates  of  the  French  in  suppressing 
the  independence  of  another  Mohammedan  State,  lest  France 
should  abandon  its  entente  with  us,  and  so  weaken  the  elaborate 
edifice  of  quasi-alliances  we  have  been  laboriously  building  up  to 
shield  us  from  the  German  nightmare. 

The  case  is  even  more  humiliating  when  w’e  turn  from  Europe 
and  Africa  to  Asia.  The  present  situation  in  Persia  is  a  striking 
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commentary  alike  on  Christian  ethics  when  applied  in  the  inter¬ 
national  sphere,  and  on  British  statesmanship,  Persia,  it  is 
clear,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  British  convenience  and  Russian 
ambition.  Here  again  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  degree  the 
Persians  have  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves.  They  have 
certainly  made  a  sad  mess  of  their  first  experiment  in  constitu¬ 
tionalism.  Yet  here,  again,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  had  the  fair  chance  which  its  jiromoters  were 
entitled  to  claim  for  it.  At  the  very  outset  it  w^as  menaced  by 
external  intervention.  Before  it  was  well  started  Russia  and 
England  had  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  everybody  in 
Persia  interpreted  as  implying  the  partition  of  the  country 
between  the  two  great  European  Powers.  It  is  true  that  the 
Anglo-Persian  convention  of  August,  1907,  distinctly  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  It  begins  by  declaring  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  mutually  agree  to  respect  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  and  sincerely  desire  the 
preservation  of  order  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  country 
and  its  pacific  development,  and  that  they  are  aiming  at  nothing 
but  the  permanent  establishment  of  equal  advantages  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  The  agreement  demar¬ 
cated  two  spheres  of  interest  for  the  respective  countries,  wuth 
the  larger  and  richer  north-west  area  allocated  to  the  Russian 
sphere,  and  the  poorer  and  smaller  south-east  to  that  of  England ; 
the  country  between  being  left  as  a  neutral  zone. 

But  this  demarcation  was  specifically  declared  to  have  a  merely 
economic  scope,  and  to  give  neither  Power  any  territorial  claims, 
or  any  right  to  interfere  in  Persian  domestic  affairs.  Soon  after 
it  was  concluded  the  Acting  British  "Minister  at  Teheran  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Persian  Government,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  whole  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
antagonisms  which  had  existed  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  that  it  had  no  relation  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia ;  and 
he  explained  also  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  associated  itself 
with  the  statement  of  M.  Tsvolsky,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
“neither  of  the  two  Powers  demands  anything  of  Persia,  and  so 
Persia  can  devote  all  her  energies  to  the  settlement  of  her  internal 
affairs.”  The  British  Minister  added,  “You  will  perceive  how 
unfounded  are  the  reports  recently  put  about  in  Persia  concern¬ 
ing  the  political  ambitions  of  England  and  Russia  in  that  country. 
They  have  no  sort  of  intention  of  attacking  Persia’s  independ¬ 
ence,  w'hich  it  is  their  object  in  concluding  this  agreement  to 
ensure  for  ever.  Not  only  do  they  not  seek  a  pretext  for  inter¬ 
vention,  but  their  aim  in  these  friendly  negotiations  is  not  to 
permit  one  another  to  intervene  in  Persia,  on  the  pretext  of  safe¬ 
guarding  their  own  interests.  The  tw’O  Powers  above-mentioned 
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hope  that  in  the  future  Persia  will  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  foreign  intervention,  and  will  enjoy  complete  freedom  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  in  her  own  w'ay.”  ^ 

Nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  state¬ 
ment.  We  not  only  agreed  to  avoid  any  pretext  for  interven¬ 
tion,  but  England  and  Russia  were  not  to  permit  one  another 
to  intervene  in  Persia  on  the  pretext  of  safeguarding  their  own 
interests.  We  would  not  interfere  ourselves,  and  we  would 
oppose  Russia  if  she  tried  to  do  so.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
Russia  has  done.  On  the  pretext  of  guarding  her  own  interests, 
menaced  by  the  alleged  tactlessness  of  a  single  foreign  official, 
who  has  been  dismissed,  she  has  intervened  to  the  extent  of 
marching  an  army  into  Persia,  placing  herself  in  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  province ,  she  has  shot  down  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  by  the  hundred  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  rebels,  and 
illustrated  her  respc*.t  for  religion  by  hanging  one  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastics  in  the  Mussulman  world,  in  the  market-square  of  a 
Persian  town.  England,  of  course,  has  done  nothing.  It  is 
perhaps  not  evident  that  she  could  do  anything  under  the  Treaty 
of  Ht.  Petersburg.  As  Professor  Browne  correctly  anticipated 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  “she  scarcely 
could,  and  certainly  would  not,  go  to  war  for  a  breach  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  specially  designed  to  secure  peace,  and  her  only  other  course 
would  be  to  go  on  pretending  that  Russia  was  observing  the 
agreement  as  loyally  as  herself,  until  the  facts  of  the  case  could 
no  longer  be  ignored  ;  and  then  to  declare  that  she  could  not 
consent  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement  which  did  not  bind  the 
other  contracting  party,  and  that  henceforth  the  agreement  must 
be  regarded  as  null  and  void.”  Some  part  of  this  prophecy  has 
already  been  fulfilled.  Russia  has  found  a  pretext  for  interven¬ 
tion  by  force;  and  w'e,  in  our  newspapers  and  otherwise,  are 
busily  engaged  in  pretending  that  she  has  been  observing  the 
Treaty  wuth  the  utmost  loyalty,  though  all  the  time  we  know' 
very  well  that  the  Russian  advance  will  presently  be  turned  into 
an  occupation  of  Teheran,  and  must  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  protectorate  over  Northern  Persia  as 
France  is  preparing  to  exercise  in  Morocco. 

It  is  w'orth  while  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  events 
which  have  brought  about  the  present  situation.  The  trouble 
was  really  caused  by  the  appointment,  in  May,  1911,  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Shuster  to  be  the  Persian  Treasurer-General.  Mr. 
Shuster  is  an  American  of  great  financial  attainments  and 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  December  14th,  1911, 
declared  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  document.  But  it 
has  been  printed  in  Persian  newspapers,  and  published  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  in 
The  Persian  Perolution,  p.  190,  and  its  authenticity  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
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organising  ability.  The  reason  why  the  Persian  Cabinet  selected 
a  person  of  his  nationality  is  obvious.  Native  Persians  highlv 
trained  in  administrative  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers.  Persia  must  seek  foreign  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
regeneration.  Anxious  not  to  officer  her  civil  and  military 
service  too  largely  with  subjects  of  the  great  European  Powers 
who  are  quarrelling  for  supremacy  in  the  Middle  East,  she  has 
turned  to  some  of  the  smaller  civilised  countries,  and  has  given 
employment  to  Belgians  and  others.  The  experiment  has  not 
been  very  successful.  No  one  can  impugn  the  intelligence  or 
capacity  of  the  Belgians,  but  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  sometimes 
apt  to  become  the  tools  of  Russian  finance  or  diplomacy.  The 
Teheran  Cabinet,  therefore,  very  sensibly  applied  to  the  only 
great  Power  which  is  independent  of  European  and  Asiatic  com¬ 
plications,  and  has  as  much  prestige  as  any  of  them.  It  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Taft  to  nominate  an  American  for  the  Treasurer- 
Generalship ;  and  the  President,  taking  the  best  advice  he  could 
get,  recommended  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster  for  the  post.  It  was 
an  excellent  selection,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  the 
American  Treasurer-General  was  lacking  in  the  requisite  financial 
experience  or  personal  capacity.  He  has  been  accused  of  tact¬ 
lessness,  of  which  more  anon.  But  his  real  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
Russia  was  that  he  was  too  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  was  getting  the  Persian  finances  and  administration 
into  order  inconveniently  fast.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Dillon,  who  is  perhaps  the  strongest  exponent  of  the  Russian 
case  in  the  English  Press.  “Technically  the  new  Treasurer- 
General  justified  Mr.  Taft’s  recommendation.  He  filled  up  the 
deficit  and  left  some  cash  in  the  Treasury  chests  within  a  short 
span  of  time.  Officials  received  their  salaries.  Money  w’as  found  for 
the  payment  in  advance  of  quick-firing  guns,  and  the  order  was 
placed  wdth  a  German  firm.  These  machine  guns  would  enable 
the  Government  to  sweep  out  of  existence  the  various  insurgent 
tribes  wffio  rendered  chaos  chronic.”  This  was  Mr.  Shuster’s 
unpardonable  offence.  The  weakness  of  Persia  is  the  opportunity 
of  her  “  protectors.”  As  long  as  they  can  point  to  the  existence 
of  that  internal  disorder  on  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  laid  so 
much  stress,  opportunities  are  always  possible  for  the  most  Chris¬ 
tian  Powers,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  to  intervene  from  the 
usual  beneficent  motives.  But  if  the  Teheran  Cabinet  could 
only  get  a  moratorium  in  w’hich  it  could  put  the  finances  in 
order,  and  abolish  the  anarchy  caused  by  insubordinate  and  semi- 
barbarous  tribesmen,  the  altruistic  pretext  w’ould  presently  fall 
to  the  ground.  Persia  wants  money  to  pay  her  officials,  and  she 
wants  machine-guns  to  chasten  row^dy  clansmen  and  brigands, 
and  other  enemies  of  settled  society.  Mr.  Shuster,  with  his 
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competent  American  and  British  assistants,  was  rapidly  providing 
her  both  with  the  machine-guns  and  the  money.  It  became 
necessary  to  find  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  uncomfortably 
efficient  official. 

Mr.  Shuster  himself  provided  the  excuse.  It  was  a  very  bad 
one,  but  it  served.  Let  me  quote  Dr.  Dillon  again,  certainly 
not  a  willing  witness  against  Russia,  “Part  of  Mr.  Shuster’s 
financial  operations  was  to  rescue  for  the  public  service  some 
portion  of  the  enormous  treasure  which  the  Shahs  had  plundered 
for  generations  from  the  people  of  Persia.”  In  the  various  mal¬ 
versations  with  which  the  late  Shah  Mahommed  Ali  was  charged, 
his  brother,  Shua-es-Sultaneh,  was  involved.  Of  the  exiled 
Monarch  and  Pretender  himself.  Dr.  Dillon’s  opinion  is  worth 
giving.  “The  ex-Shah  is  like  most  members  of  the  Kajar 
dynasty,  a  despicable  bully  w'ho  cannot  even  boast  of  the  qualities 
of  blood  and  iron.  His  reign  w'as  fraught  with  disaster  to  the 
nation.  He  bowed  humbly  before  strength,  and  rode  rough-shod 
over  weakness.  His  callousness  and  cruelty  were  worthy  of 
Astyages.  No  coherent  system  of  government  ever  flowed 
before  his  brain.”  From  all  that  I  can  discover,  the  Shua-es- 
Sultaneh  shared  many  of  his  brother’s  amiable  traits,  including 
his  rapacity ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Persian  Parliament  for  the  attachment  and  examination 
of  his  private  property.  The  order  was  handed  to  the  Treasurer- 
General,  who  sent  his  gendarmes  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
transaction  might  have  been  right  or  wrong;  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
one  which  the  sovereign  authority  of  a  nominally  independent 
country  had  a  perfect  right  to  sanction.  But  as  Dr.  Dillon 
artlessly  observes,  “Prince  Shua  chances  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Russian  authorities,  betw^een  whom  and  the  Mejliss  no 
love  was  lost.  Moreover,  the  Prince  had  had  certain  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  Russian  bank  which  left  him  in  its  debt,  and  the 
bank  had  a  lien  on  his  possessions.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Shuster  dispatched  his  gendarmes  to  seize  the  property,  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  Russian  Consul-General,  wffiose  representatives 
were  maltreated  by  the  gendarmes.” 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  European  version  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings.  Some  years  ago  the  French  Chamber  sequestrated  certain 
lands  and  estates  belonging  to  the  expelled  Orleanist  Princes  on 
the  ground  that  they  properly  belonged  to  the  nation.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  French  prefect,  acting  under  a  duly  executed 
administrative  decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
accordance  wdth  a  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  had  sent  the  officers 
of  his  department  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  one 
of  these  palaces.  And  let  us  further  assume  that  this  Prince 
“chanced  to  he  on  friendly  terms”  with  some  foreign  Govern- 
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ment,  and  that  he  had  given  a  mortgage  of  his  effects  to  a  foreign 
bank  ;  ^  and  let  us  then  try  to  imagine  that  the  officials  of  the 
Ministry  were  forcibly  prevented  by  the  representative  of  that 
foreign  Government  and  the  staff  of  his  Embassy  from  carrying 
out  the  duty  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  surprising  if  those  foreigners  found  themselves 
“maltreated”  when  they  offered  forcible  resistance  to  the  agents 
of  the  French  administration  ;  and  it  would  have  been  astonish¬ 
ing  in  the  last  degree  if  the  foreign  Government  in  question  had 
demanded  an  immediate  apology  from  the  French  Cabinet,  fixing 
a  term  of  forty-eight  hours  for  an  answer.  If  one  Christian 
Power  had  acted  in  that  fashion  to  another  Christian  Power,  the 
world  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  outbreak  of  a  European 
war.  But  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  civilised  States  treat  the 
nations  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  “Ultimatums,”  as  Lord 
Curzon  has  said,  “usually  with  only  forty-eight  hours’  grace, 
rain  upon  them  like  hailstones  from  Heaven.”  In  this  case 
England  might  have  ventured  to  offer  the  shelter  of  an  umbrella 
against  the  storm;  but  England  was  otherwise  occupied,  and  the 
unlucky  Teheran  Cabinet  was  left  to  itself  to  perform  the  un¬ 
comfortable  operation  of  reasoning  with  the  master  of  thirty 
legions.  Naturally  it  got  much  the  worst  of  the  argument.  The 
Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body,  and  Bussia  presented  an  ultimatum 
containing  these  demands  :  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster ;  an 
undertaking  that  in  future  Bussia  and  Great  Britain  will  be 
consulted  before  any  foreigner  is  employed  in  the  State  service; 
and  lastly,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Bussia  in  fitting  out  the  military  expedition  which 
w’as  to  have  marched  to  Teheran  in  case  her  demands  were 
refused.  If  this  is  not  “flat  burglary”  one  does  not  know  what 
to  call  it.  You  threaten  to  break  into  a  man’s  house  if  he  does 
not  comply  with  some  demand  w^hich  you  have  no  right  whatever 
to  make;  and  then,  even  before  he  has  had  time  to  consent,  you 
send  in  a  bill  of  costs  for  the  jemmy  and  other  felonious  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  you  have  provided  yourself  in  order  to  effect 
a  forcible  entrance  into  his  premises ! 

The  Persian  Government  tried  to  temporise.  It  promised  to 
institute  inquiries  and  punish  the  offenders  if  necessary.  The 
Bnssians  declined  this  offer,  and  a  few"  days  later,  while  the 
Persian  administration  w’as  still  disordered  by  the  resignation  of 

(1)  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  story  of  the  Russian  Biink’s  lien  on  Prince 
Shua’s  effects,  though  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and 
put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  the  demand  for  Mr.  Shuster’s 
dismissal,  is  a  fiction  invented  at  the  Russian  Legation  or  the  Russian  Con¬ 
sulate-General  in  Teheran.  Prince  Shua,  before  he  left  the  country  after  his 
brother’s  expulsion,  executed  a  will,  according  to  Persian  custom,  which  showed 
that  the  Russian  Bank  had  no  claim  upon  his  estate. 
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the  Cabinet,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Teheran  stated  that  the 
Tsar’s  troops  had  been  ordered  to  move  across  the  frontier  and 
occupy  Kasvin.  They  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  have  since  been 
busily  occupied  in  extending  their  hold  upon  that  town  and  the 
surrounding  district,  and  putting  to  death  those  who  oppose 
them.  Persia,  on  the  advice  of  the  British  Government,  agreed 
to  the  Russian  terms  on  the  condition  that  these  troops  were 
recalled,  as  well  as  the  strong  Russian  detachment  which  had 
been  for  two  years  in  military  occupation  of  Tabriz.  The  troops, 
however,  w'ere  not  recalled  ;  and  the  second  ultimatum,  requiring 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster  and  that  of  the  British  officials  whom 
he  had  appointed,  was  presented,  the  excuse  being  that  Mr. 
Shuster  had  committed  a  further  offence  by  writing  a  letter  to 
The  Times  inveighing  forcibly  against  the  action  of  Russia, 
which  letter  was  circulated  as  a  pamphlet  in  Persia.  According 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,^  these  proceedings  of  the  ex-Treasurer- 
General  went  far  to  justify  the  Russian  aggression.  Mr. 
Shuster,  he  said,  had  violated  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  by 
appointing  British  subjects  to  posts  in  the  Persian  Treasury. 
But  there  is  no  reference  to  the  appointment  of  British  subjects, 
or  any  other  foreigners,  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty.  It  does  not 
deny  to  the  independent  State  of  Persia  the  right,  which  other 
independent  States  possess,  of  selecting  such  persons  as  it 
thinks  fit,  \vhether  foreigners  or  natives,  for  employment  in  its 
civil  service.  “Can  it  be  contended,”  said  Lord  Curzon,®  “that 
a.  Government  which  is  not  at  liberty  to  appoint  its  civil  servants 
without  the  consent  of  other  Powers  is  really  an  independent 
Government?  How  can  we  reconcile  this  with  the  terms  and 
protestations  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement?”  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  now'  holds  that 
Persia  w’as  not  really  quite  independent,  even  before  the  Treaty 
of  1007 ;  herein,  by  the  way,  agreeing  with  Dr.  Dillon,  wdio 
says  bluntly,  “Persia  is  not  an  independent  realm.”  According  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  “we  did  not  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  independence  of  Persia,  nor  did  we  make  any  undertaking  to 
defend  it.”  This  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  language  of  the 
Treaty,  wherein  it  is  said,  “The  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  are  mutually  engaged  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the 
independence  of  Persia,  and  sincerely  desire  the  preservation  of 
order  throughout  the  w'hole  extent  of  the  country  and  its  pacific 
development.”  According  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Persia  w'as  already  hampered  by  her  Russian  loans,  and 
by  the  influence  which  Russia  was  exercising  throughout  the 
north  of  Persia.  If  Russia  chooses  to  take  such  measures  as 

(1)  Tn  the  House  of  Commons,  December  14th,  1911. 

(2)  In  the  House  of  Lords,  December  7th,  1911. 
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she  considers  necessary,  including  the  occupation  of  considerable 
areas  of  Persian  territory  by  her  troops,  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  influence,  it  is  not  for  us  to  prevent  it.  And  if  one  result 
of  these  proceedings,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  officials  who  were 
providing  the  Persian  Government  with  the  means  to  suppress 
internal  disorder,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  insecurity  in  the  south, 
the  only  answer  we  can  make  is  to  infringe  the  autonomy  of  the 
country  still  further  by  dispatching  a  British  force  to  that  quarter. 
But  if  this  is  the  situation,  why  need  we  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  “the  integrity  and  the  independence”  of 
Persia  was  to  be  respected? 

Sir  Edward  Grey  consoles  us  by  suggesting  that  the  situation 
might  be  even  worse  than  it  is  for  Persia  if  we  had  not  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg.  One  does  not  exactly  see  how. 
Russia,  it  is  true,  might  have  bullied  and  threatened,  and  finally 
attacked  Persia,  but  that  is  just  what  she  is  doing  at  present. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  also  thinks  that  the  Russian  occupation 
is  merely  “provisional.”  Why  should  it  be  so?  Provisional  on 
what?  Not  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster,  for  it  began  at 
Tabriz  before  Mr.  Shuster  came,  and  it  continues  now  that  Mr. 
Shuster  has  gone.  If  it  is  to  be  provisional  on  the  complete 
and  satisfactory  w^orking  of  the  constitutional  system  in  Persia 
it  may  last  for  years.  It  can  hardly  he  supposed  that  Persia  can 
reform  herself  in  a  day,  especially  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
her  protectors  to  see  that  the  process  is  not  unduly  expedited. 
Unless  the  experience  of  all  recent  history  is  falsified,  we  must 
expect  that  fresh  disorders  will  occur  or  will  he  fomented  in  the 
country,  that  fresh  excuses  will  be  given  for  Russian  military 
movements,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  Tsar’s  pacificators  will 
find  themselves  under  the  painful  necessity  of  occupying  the 
capital  in  force,  and  transferring  the  Government  to  themselves.^ 
We  have,  in  fact,  already  been  warned  to  prepare  for  such  a 
consummation.  On  December  7th,  The  Times  correspondent 
sent  the  following  significant  telegram  from  Teheran  :  “Russia 
wdll  probably  be  forced  to  take  over  the  administration  and 
disband  the  Mejliss.  .  .  .  This  would  raise  a  delicate  and  difficult 
question  with  her  partner  Great  Britain,  since  Russia  wmuld  thus 
become  responsible  for  the  central  government  of  all  Persia. 

(1)  Mr.  Asquith  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  14th  that 
“Some,  I  believe  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of,  Russian  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Kasvin.”  But  the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that,  while  a  few  companies  were  being  removed  from  Kasvin,  the  Russian 
Consul  at  Astrabad  found  it  his  painful  duty  to  report  that  disorder  existed  at 
Mazanderan,  and  consequently  a  “not  inconsiderable”  force  of  Russian  infantry, 
with  artillery  and  machine  guns,  was  sent  to  that  place.  Even  more  serious  is 
the  rumour  that  Mr.  Shuster’s  successor  is  to  be  M.  Mornard,  the  Receiver- 
General  of  Customs,  one  of  those  Belgian  prut^g^s  of  Russia  from  whom  the 
Persians  tried  to  release  themselves. 
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The  entente  to  be  preserved  must  be  put  upon  a  new  basis,  and 
the  two  Powers  must  establish  either  a  dual  control  or  separate 
protectorates.”  This  is  a  prospect,  as  Lord  Curzon  says,  which 
is  ‘‘almost  appallingly  serious.”  It  is  serious  for  us,  since  it 
means  that  we  should  find  ourselves  with  an  open  and  conter¬ 
minous  frontier  alongside  that  of  a  great  military  Power,  which 
is  what  we  have  always  been  trying  to  avoid.  It  is  serious 
enough  for  the  unhappy  Persians,  who  will  find  that  their 
desperate  and  courageous  efforts  to  maintain  their  nationality, 
and  to  establish  a  constitution ,  will  have  led  them  into  becoming 
an  Anglo-Indian  province,  so  far  as  regards  the  smaller  and 
poorer  part  of  the  country,  while  the  larger  and  richer  will  find 
its  national  aspirations  gratified  as  those  of  Poland,  Finland,  and 
Caucasia  have  been.  And  it  is  serious,  I  venture  to  think,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  entire  relations  of  the  Oriental  with  the  Western 
world,  since  it  will  be  another  and  a  striking  example  of  the 
mercy  and  the  justice  which  the  Asiatic  peoples  can  expect  when 
they  find  themselves  in  collision  with  the  relentless  ambitions  of 
the  Most  Christian  Powers.  Is  the  existing  Persian  nation, 
which  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  twenty-five  centuries  of 
history,  and  under  all  its  conquests,  has  contrived  to  maintain 
its  unity  and  its  identity,  to  be  finally  sacrificed  to  the  indolence 
of  Britain  and  the  acquisitiveness  of  Russia?  Is  another  crime 
as  bad  as  the  partition  of  Poland  to  be  consummated  in  this  year 
of  arbitration,  treaties,  and  pacificist  speeches?  One  hopes  not, 
but  it  seems  very  likely  to  occur. 

And  is  the  same  lesson  to  be  taught  in  the  Far  East  which 
has  already  been  learnt  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Balkans,  in 
North  Africa?  Is  there  to  be  the  same  procedure  of  treaties 
ruthlessly  broken,  the  same  cynical  determination  of  the  strong 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weak?  It  looks  very  much  like  it.  The 
Russian  movement  upon  Mongolia  is  made  in  the  familiar 
manner.  It  synchronises  significantly  with  a  time  when  China, 
torn  by  internal  dissension,  is  unable  to  resist  aggression.  The 
Mongolian  princes,  it  appears,  irritated  by  the  oppressive  action 
of  Chinese  officials,  have  appealed  to  Russia  for  support,  which 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government  is  kind  enough  to  afford  in  the 
interests  of  good  government,  popular  rights,  and  free  railway 
communication.  The  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  at  Pekin  has  thrown  some  instructive  light  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  Mongol  patriots 
are  stimulated  under  Russian  supervision.  On  February  7th  he 
sent  a  telegram  describing  what  he  calls  a  grave  development  in 
the  Mongolian  situation.  He  states  that  a  Mongol  band,  assisted 
by  Bnssian  soldiers  disguised  as  Mongols,  attacked  the  Chinese 
Yamen  at  Luping  on  the  Trans-Baikal  frontier,  and  after  n 
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fierce  conflict  were  routed  by  the  Chinese  troops.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  adds  : — “This  astonishing  incident  is  the  natural  result 
of  what  is  regarded  here  as  the  deliberate  policy  of  General 
Horvat,  head  of  the  political  railway  administration  at  Harbin, 
who  is  said  to  be  determined  to  win  over  to  Kussia  the  country 
of  Eastern  Khalkas,  wdiich  comprises  the  Urga  zone.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  any  longer  to  deny  that  Kussian  action  is  slowly  creating 
a  dangerous  position  in  both  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  since  the 
landing  of  Chinese  revolutionaries  at  Takushan,  a  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Yalu  Kiver,  has  aroused  Japan,  with,  it  is  feared, 
an  unfortunate  sequel  to  come.”  Henceforth  Mongolia  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  Russian  “protection”;  of  course,  with 
due  regard  to  local  autonomy  and  the  suzerainty  of  China. 
What  this  precisely  means  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  What 
it  comes  to  in  effect  is  that  China  may  lose  about  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory  which  has  formed  part  of  her  political 
system  as  incontestably  as  Siberia  forms  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Whether  it  will  be  an  independent  State  under 
Russian  control,  or  a  Russian  annexe,  or  a  regular  Russian  pro¬ 
vince,  it  is  torn  from  China  as  completely  as  Formosa,  because 
China,  just  now,  is  bound  and  helpless.  Yet  there  is  a  w'hole 
series  of  treaties  concluded  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  Russia  and  England,  Japan  and 
France,  and  the  United  States  and  Japan,  all  of  them  recognising 
“I’ind^pendance  et  I’integrite  de  la  Chine,”  and  agreeing  to 
defend  that  principle  “par  tons  les  moyens  pacifiques  leur 
disposition.”  These  arrangements  having  been  ignored  by  one 
of  the  parties,  w'hat  may  w^e  expect  the  other  parties  to  do?  Call 
upon  the  violator  to  retire  and  disgorge?  That  is  not  the  way 
of  our  modern  diplomacy.  According  to  all  recent  precedent, 
the  Russian  action  will  be  met  by  a  demand  for  “compensation” 
all  round.  As  a  set-off  to  the  Russian  “protectorate,”  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  in  Mongolia,  the  Japanese  wull  probably  denounce  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  (July,  1910)  and  proceed  to  make  free 
with  Manchuria.  Then  Germany,  and  France,  and  we  our¬ 
selves,  may  w'ant  something,  and  the  dismemberment  of  China 
w'ill  begin.  Possibly  the  Chinese  Republic  may  pull  itself  together 
in  time  to  interrupt  this  process,  possibly  it  may  become  further 
disorganised,  and  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  But  in  either 
event  the  transaction  is  unlikely  to  convince  intelligent  Buddhists, 
any  more  than  the  Persian  proceedings  have  convinced  our 
Mohammedan  fellow-subjects  in  India,  of  the  superior  morality 
which  informs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Christian  Powers  of  the 
West  in  their  relations  with  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
brow’n  and  black  and  yellow  world. 


Sidney  Low. 
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The  dividing  line  which  separates  the  country  from  the  town, 
the  countryman  from  the  townsman,  is  a  comparatively  recent 
phenomenon  in  human  affairs.  Almost  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century — except  in  a  very  few  great  cities,  such  as 
London,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Paris,  for  example — there 
were  not  many  members  of  a  civilised  State  w^ho  were  entirely 
divorced  from  a  share  in  the  work  and  the  pleasures  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  The  great  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  earlier 
modern  period  were  of  a  size  that  would  now  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  little  market-towms,  except  for  the  few  of  the  rank 
exampled  above.  As  for  their  inhabitants,  take  the  case  of  the 
woollen-spinners,  when  they  began  to  build  up  England’s  indus¬ 
trial  supremacy ;  they  were  at  first  merely  an  agricultural 
peasantry,  who  occupied  their  spare  time  and  the  time  of  the 
unemployed  members  of  their  families,  in  spinning  in  the  rooms 
and  sheds  around  their  cottages.  They  w'ere  much  more  entitled 
to  the  name  of  agriculturists  than  the  description  of  industrial 
artisans.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  countryside ;  suffice  it  to  sum  up  the  matter  by  a  specific 
illustration  :  the  town  of  Warwick,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  fairly 
typical  example  of  the  normal  towms  of  the  earlier  period,  while 
Manchester  or  Birmingham  is  a  typical  city  of  modern  life.  The 
radical  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  are  fairly  obvious ; 
and  a  clear  conception  of  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  modern 
city  will  he  a  convenient  starting-point  for  our  examination  of 
the  possibilities  of  country  life  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 
Oreat  State. 

It  will  be  for  others  to  discuss  the  phenomena  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  period  of  transition  from  the  present  to  the  future  :  it  is 
the  husines.s  of  this  essay  to  describe  the  country  as  it  visualises 
itself  to  the  mind  of  one  who  accepts  and  hopes  for  the  Great 
State  as  the  most  probable  and  most  desirable  condition  of  human 
society,  as  it  will  one  day  be  organised.  It  will  be  a  frankly 
ideal  presentation  of  the  countryside  of  the  Great  State.  But 
although  it  wdll  be  a  statement  of  an  ideal  place,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow’  that  it  is  based  on  phantoms  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  we  idealists  of  the  Great  State  claim 
that  our  visions  are  founded  on  a  substantial  groundwork  of  hard , 
material  facts ;  we  reach  our  ideal  by  rational  conclusions  from 
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things  which  already  exist.  We  argue  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  statement  it  seems  very  clear  that 
-no  rational  ideal  can  admit  the  possibility  of  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  unsightly  social  sore  as  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
or  Newcastle,  or  the  suburbs  of  London  or  its  East  End.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  no  room  in  the  Great  State  for  towns  of  factories 
belching  forth  yellow  fog ;  there  will  be  no  place  for  congested 
areas  of  slums.  But  our  rebellion  will  go  further  than  this  :  for 
the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  with  its  quiet  sunshine  and  open 
fields,  with  their  flowers  and  birds,  are  all  such  a  vital  part  of  a 
rational  human  life  that  no  civilised  beings  will  be  content  to 
be  buried  in  the  middle  of  great  cities,  however  healthy  they 
may  be  made.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change  in  the 
ideal  Great  State  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  over-swollen  town, 
and  the  revival  of  the  saner  towms  of  earlier  days.  There  will  be 
fewer  enormous  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  there  will  be 
more  boroughs  of  the  size  of  Ti>swich,  Chester,  Beading,  and 
York.  The  radical  distinction  between  the  country  and  the  town 
will  have  disappeared. 

This  change  will  be  rendered  possible  because  the  means  of 
transit — railways,  trams,  light  railw^ays,  and  motor  traction, 
perhaps  aeroplanes  or  something  better — will  be  so  vastly  im¬ 
proved  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  people  to  herd  together  in 
closely-packed  groups.  When  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the 
citizens  to  move  themselves  and  their  belongings  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  from  one  point  to  another,  almost  the  whole 
advantage  of  town  segregation  wdll  vanish.  The  railways  and 
trams  and  cars  will  then  be  communal  and  free  services,  just  as 
the  roads  are  communal  and  free  to-day.  The  waste  of  innumer¬ 
able  ticket-collectors  and  booking-clerks  w’ill  be  saved ;  the 
citizens  of  the  Great  State  will  regard  transit  as  a  commonplace, 
which  they  will  provide  without  stint,  and  encourage  everyone  to 
use  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

But  there  may  be  some  readers  who  are  asking  what  all  this 
concerning  towms  has  to  do  in  an  essay  on  the  country.  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  subject,  for  we  cannot  know 
what  will  be  country  until  we  have  decided  what  will  belong 
to  the  town.  If  the  population  is  to  be  distributed  in  a 
larger  number  of  smaller-sized  towns,  instead  of  in  the  huge 
towns  as  at  present,  then  it  is  clear  that  our  conception  of  the 
country  is  materially  altered  by  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be 
many  parts  of  the  State  which  are  very  distant  from  a  town. 
Here  w’e  reach  an  all-important  factor  in  the  problem.  There 
will  be  no  need  in  the  Great  State  for  any  rural  dw^ellers  to  be 
utterly  divorced  from  those  unlimited  advantages  of  civilised  life 
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which  can  only  be  obtained  by  intercourse  with  a  centralised 
collection  of  human  activities  at  one  spot. 

Town  life  has  brought  many  evils  in  its  train ;  but  there  are 
certain  invaluable  advantages  which  only  the  town  segregation 
can  procure.  For  example,  a  well-equipped  opera  house,  a 
theatre,  a  concert  hall,  art  galleries  and  museums,  libraries, 
swimming  baths,  specialised  medical  advice  and  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  facilities  for  higher  education,  large  shops  with  a  full  variety 
of  choice  for  their  customers,  the  invigorating  interchange  of  the 
social  intercourse  of  large  gatherings ;  all  these  things  demand  a 
town  of  a  fairly  extensive  size  for  their  accomplishment.  The 
torpor  of  the  rural  dw^ellers  of  to-day  is  largely  the  consequence 
of  having  to  do  without  these  advantages  of  the  city ;  and  they 
will  remain  torpid  until  some  method  is  discovered  of  placing 
them  w'ithin  the  reach  of  the  countryman  and  woman.  The 
countryman  of  the  Great  State  will  alw^ays  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  town.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  organisation  of  the 
agricultural  w’ork  of  this  Great  State,  it  will  seem  probable  that 
comparatively  few  people  will  live  outside  the  towm.  This 
agricultural  business  we  will  now  consider  in  some  detail,  after 
which  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  view  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

After  all,  the  main  purpose  of  the  country,  in  the  material 
sense  at  least,  is  to  pasture  beasts  and  grow  corn  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  trees.  It  is  the  manufacturing  place  of  our  food  ; 
and  the  people  who  live  there  are  the  producers  of  animal  and 
vegetable  w’ealth.  The  country  must  be  organised  and  worked 
with  that  end  in  view.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
technicalities  of  farming  will  deny  that  this  work  of  producing 
agricultural  w'ealth  is  done  exceedingly  inefficiently  to-day,  in 
England  at  least.  In  spite  of  all  the  teaching  of  science,  in 
spite  of  all  the  actual  practice  of  many  foreign  nations,  we  are 
still  farming  our  land  after  the  manner  of  rule-of-thumb  rustics. 
Our  large  farmers  are  content  with  a  mere  minimum  of  produce 
which  will  pay  a  minimum  interest  on  the  capital  expended ;  our 
small  holders  are  trying  to  extract  a  larger  yield  by  methods  w'hich 
are  little  better  than  the  working  of  a  village  allotment  in  a 
man’s  evening  hours.  There  are  many  farmers  who  are  doing 
sufficiently  w’ell  to  pay  their  landlord’s  rent  with  enough  over 
to  give  themselves  a  comfortable  living,  but  entirely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  nation  is  losing  all  the  surplus  wealth  w'hich  might 
be  grown  if  they  had  the  knowledge  and  the  energy.  Our  small 
holders  are  struggling  along — often  going  under — as  isolated 
units,  when  every  Continental  country  is  an  object-lesson  of  the 
truth  that  small  holdings  are  only  really  successful  when  there 
is  close  co-operation  between  the  farmers. 
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But  the  Great  State  will  have  got  beyond  anything  so  un¬ 
scientific  as  small  holdings,  or  so  transitory  as  larger  farmers 
bound  down  by  the  will  of  rent-exacting  landlords.  Both  large 
and  small  farmers  are  as  uneconomical  and  mediaeval  as  is  the 
village  craftsman  when  compared  with  the  great  modern  indus¬ 
trial  companies  and  trusts.  There  is,  indeed,  a  better  case  for 
the  small  craftsman  in  industry  than  there  is  for  the  small 
farmer  in  agricultural  organisation.  The  small  holding  which 
is  part  of  a  complicated  system  of  co-operation — and  that  is  its 
only  chance  of  real  success — is,  in  fact,  not  strictly  speaking  a 
small  holding  at  all,  in  any  more  reality  than  one  field  of  a  large 
farm  is  a  small  holding.  Everything  about  co-operative  farming 
goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  organisation 
should  stop  short  at  the  marketing  of  the  produce  or  the  buying 
of  the  seeds  and  implements.  If  it  is  well  to  co-operate  in  these 
ways  it  is  also  well  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  the  goods. 
And  w'hen  small  holders  co-operate  in  the  management  of  their 
farms,  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  are  a  large,  united 
farm. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Great  State,  the  landlord  and  the  small 
and  large  private  farmers  will  no  longer  exist.  The  State  will 
own  the  land,  and  it  will  not  make  itself  ridiculous  by  letting  it 
out  in  petty  patches,  to  be  farmed  on  the  scale  that  one  would 
run  a  village  general  shop.  It  wdll,  on  the  contrary,  be  divided 
up  into  convenient  tracts,  of  a  size  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  kind  of  produce  to  be  grown ;  and  these  will 
be  worked  as  State  farms,  under  the  control  of  a  director  and 
assistants  who  are  highly  trained  in  the  latest  science  and  art 
of  their  department  of  knowledge.  Farming  will  be  a  profession 
of  the  same  rank  as  medicine,  public  administration,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  of  these  agriculturists  will  be  to  produce  as 
much  wealth  per  acre  as  the  soil  is  capable  of  yielding.  The 
farm  workers,  likewise,  will  be  specially  trained  in  their  duties  by 
a  course  of  apprenticeship  on  the  land.  The  idea  of  getting 
good  farming  out  of  untrained  farmers  and  unskilled  labourers 
will  be  thought  of  as  a  comical  tradition  of  the  past. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  present  amateur  farmers  and 
the  professionals  we  contemplate  for  the  future  will  require  some 
consideration  before  they  are  grasped  by  the  reader  w^ho  does  not 
know  the  ridiculous  inefficiency  of  present  agricultural  methods. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  fault  of  the  farmers  and  landlords; 
they  are  in  the  grip  of  a  thoroughly  bad  system.  They  have  to 
compete  against  well-organised  co-operating  Danes,  or  against 
United  States  farmers  who  have  great  tracts  of  land  at  their 
disposal  without  urgent  need  for  careful  economy  of  every  rood. 
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The  farmers  of  to-day  are  content  if  they  can  get  a  living  for 
themselves ;  it  is  not  part  of  their  desires  to  produce  as  much 
agricultural  wealth  as  their  land  is  capable  of  growing.  Again, 
if  some  foreign  competitors  can  grow  corn  or  potatoes  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  grown  in  England,  then  the  private 
farmer  is  compelled  to  allow  his  land  to  remain  proportionately 
uncultivated.  Whereas,  under  the  system  of  State  farms,  the 
land  would  be  cultivated  to  its  utmost  capacity,  until  some  other 
use  was  found  for  the  men  and  land.  It  is  always  wasteful  to 
allow  men  and  land  to  stand  idle. 

The  Great  State  w’ill  very  probably  not  grow  corn  in  England 
at  all,  for  it  will  have  under  its  control  more  suitable  land,  as  it 
is  now  found  in  Canada  or  India.  Here  we  come  across  a  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  of  the  Great  State  system ;  namely,  it  has,  or 
will  have ,  a  large  variety  of  choice  wdthin  its  own  domain ;  it 
will  not  be  compelled  to  grow  potatoes  on  a  few  feet  of  rock,  as 
do  the  west  coast  peasants  of  Ireland.  It  is  this  ridiculous 
economic  w^aste  which  is  the  dire  penalty  of  the  highly  localised 
small-farm  system.  The  State  Farm  Board  will  not  waste  its 
time  cultivating  bare  rocks  or  inferior  soil  until  it  has  brought 
its  richest  soil  to  its  fullest  fruition ;  it  will  allot  each  crop  to 
the  locality  most  suitable  in  the  area.  It  will  grow  its  corn  in 
the  vast  plains  of  the  great  continents,  for  corn  can  be  easily 
shipped  from  the  other  end  of  the  wmrld  to  its  consumers.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  large  towm  may  have  its  milk  farm  and 
its  vegetable  gardens  just  outside  its  boundaries ;  for  milk  and 
vegetables  are  not  easily  carried  without  loss  of  freshness.  But 
even  in  these  latter  departments  it  is  probable  that  improved 
facilities  of  transit  wnll  make  the  highly  specialised  milk  farm 
or  potato  farm — on  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  supplying  a  large 
number  of  towns  and  large  tracts  of  country — a  reasonable 
possibility. 

Certainly  this  present  niggling  system  of  little  holdings,  or 
even  bigger  farms,  all  starved  for  want  of  capital,  and  compelled 
to  use  the  wasteful  methods  that  come  from  small  production — 
all  this  will  be  swept  aw^ay  contemptuously  by  a  State  Farm 
Board  w'hich  sets  out  to  do  its  work  under  the  rules  of  science 
and  common  sense.  The  most  carefully  organised  co-operative 
farm  becomes  a  mediaeval  method  when  compared  wdth  the 
larger  schemes  of  the  Great  State.  Agricultural  organisation 
will  not  be  squeezed  within  the  limits  of  small  local  necessities 
and  the  stinted  capital  of  needy  men.  It  will  be  managed  with 
all  the  scope  and  all  the  national  resources  at  the  disposal  of  a 
great  State  department.  The  Great  State  agriculture  will  be 
to  the  agriculture  of  to-day  what  the  Oil  Trust  is  to  the  oil  shop 
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in  the  back  streets  of  a  slum  district ;  only  the  profits  will  go  to 
the  whole  community,  instead  of  into  the  pockets  of  a  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Needless  to  say,  the  farm  labourer  will  be  altogether  a  different 
person  from  the  man  of  to-day.  His  wages  will  not  be  based 
on  a  standard  of  what  is  just  possible  for  the  minimum  of  a 
rigidly  simple  country  life.  He  will  take  an  equal  share  with  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  towns  in  the  standard  of  living  which  the 
community  has  reached.  It  is  not  tolerable  to  us  to  suppose  that 
there  should  be  members  of  the  community  doomed  year  after 
year  to  sacrifice  their  leisure,  the  larger  interests  and  all  the 
variety  of  life,  in  order  that  their  fellows  can  be  free.  Yet  that 
is  the  position  of  the  agricultural  workers  to-day ;  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  full  advantages  of  civilised  life,  pushed  into  a  corner 
and  underpaid ;  they  are  the  serfs  of  society.  The  essence  of 
modern  culture  is  the  possibility  of  contact  with  a  large  amount 
of  varied  human  fellowship.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  solitary 
countryman — shut  off  from  the  main  currents  of  social  develop¬ 
ments — is  as  good  a  man  as  the  best  product  of  the  more  complex 
life  of  the  towns.  The  rustic  may  be  as  good  a  man,  or  far 
better  than  the  slum-dweller ;  but  then  the  slum-dweller  is  not 
the  product  of  the  advantages  of  the  town ;  he  is,  rather,  the 
result  of  all  its  unnecessary  failure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
absurd  sentiment  talked  of  the  “charming  simplicity”  of  the 
peasant.  We  are  not  out  to  cultivate  “charming  simplicity”— 
“charming”  chiefly  to  the  patronising  observer;  we  want  able 
and  adaptable  men. 

And  to  make  a  civilised  man  of  himself,  the  agriculturist 
must  have  full  leisure  to  get  away  from  the  working  monotony 
of  his  own  trade.  The  most  satisfactory  of  trades  must  become 
narrowing  if  they  absorb  the  w’hole  of  life.  A  portrait-painter 
or  a  poet  who  gave  his  whole  time  to  painting  or  poesy  would  be 
a  poor  stunted  creature,  and  his  art  a  poor  stunted  art.  And 
so  likewise  with  the  farmer.  A  rural  life,  with  all  its  freshness, 
is  not  a  complete  life ;  it  lacks  the  variety  of  a  fully-developed 
existence.  A  man  must  no  more  spend  his  whole  time  with  bent 
back,  hoeing  or  digging  from  dawn  to  dusk,  than  a  cotton- 
spinner  should  spend  all  his  w^aking  hours  at  his  loom.  When 
his  reasonable  hours  of  labour  are  ended,  the  farm  worker  must 
be  able  to  reach  all  the  culture  and  stimulus  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  dweller  in  the  complex  town. 

We  have  said  that  the  normal  town  of  the  Great  State  will 
probably  be  of  between  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  That 
will  be  large  enough  to  make  social  organisation  in  the  way  of 
theatres  and  libraries,  and  so  on,  quite  possible;  while  there  will 
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be  no  interminable  circle  of  suburbs  to  cut  off  the  citizens  from 
the  fresh  country.  But  the  point  which  concerns  us  here  is  that 
the  rural  dweller  will  be,  by  an  efficient  transit  system,  in  easy 
reach  of  these  towns.  As  we  have  also  suggested,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  may  easily  live  in  the  towns ;  a  very  slight  care 
in  the  organisation  of  light  railways  and  motors  may  enable  them 
to  reach  their  fields  and  return  to  the  towns  for  the  night. 
However,  the  village  may  also  remain  under  the  Great  State 
svstem ;  many  people  may  still  prefer  to  live  in  little  groups  of 
a  few’  hundreds  rather  than  in  a  towm,  however  fresh  and  clean. 
Still  few’er  may  prefer  the  isolated  houses,  and  these  wdll  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  outlying  crops  and 
herds.  But  all,  villagers  or  solitary  cottagers,  will  possess  the 
leisure  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  complex  towm  when 
they  please  to  go  thither.  The  general  rule  will  probably  be 
that  most  of  the  agricultural  population  will  live  in  the  “big” 
tow’ns ;  the  rest  will  be  scattered  in  fairly  large  villages  within 
easy  reach  of  those  towns.  Here  and  there,  for  those  who  have 
a  passion  for  retirement,  w’ill  be  lonely  houses. 

One  factor  w’hich  is  worth  noting  in  passing  is  the  fact  that 
under  the  big  scale  agriculture  of  the  Great  State,  work  will  not 
be  done  as  it  is  to-day,  when  it  is  customary  to  see  solitary  workers 
in  the  fields ;  for  under  the  centralised  system ,  with  plenty  of 
workers  for  the  job,  and  systematic  organisation  taking  the  place 
of  the  present  haphazard  methods,  it  will  be  much  more  possible 
for  the  labour  to  be  done  by  groups  of  W’orkers,  w’ho  will  find 
fellow’ship  instead  of  the  dreary  solitude  which  is  so  deadening 
to  many  minds ;  also  there  will  be  better  facilities  for  controlling 
the  w'ork  by  expert  overseers. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  from  which  we  must  view  the 
countryside  of  the  Great  State.  So  far  w’e  have  seen  that  the 
rural  dwellers  w’ill  tend  to  collect  in  the  tow’ns  as  their  permanent 
dwelling-place  or  as  the  habitual  haunt  of  their  leisure.  There 
will  be  a  corresponding  approach  from  the  other  side  :  the  town 
artisans  will  tend  to  come  out  into  the  country  towns  and  villages 
as  the  monstrous  city  of  the  present  breaks  up  from  sheer  dis¬ 
comfort  and  uselessness.  The  public  industrial  departments  of 
the  Great  State  will  not-  -like  the  callous  companies  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  to-day — plant  their  factories  and  workshops  in  the  midst 
of  overgrown  cities,  when  the  work  can  be  as  efficiently  done 
within  reach  of  fresh  air  and  pleasant  recreation.  Today  it  may 
pay  the  employing  classes  to  huddle  all  their  factories  together 
and  build  all  their  workers’  dw’ellings  in  vast  strings  of  endless 
streets.  But  w’hen  an  educated  democracy  demands  something 
better,  its  State  transit  department  will  find  the  organisation  of 
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the  carrying  trade  a  matter  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  When 
the  community  works  to  live  and  does  not  live  to  work,  the  first 
consideration  will  be  to  select  a  spot  where  men  and  women  can 
dwell  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  themselves  ;  and  few  people 
are  likely  to  find  solace  in  paved  streets  which  lead  to  another 
paved  street,  and  so  on  for  miles — the  fate  of  the  Londoner  and 
the  dwellers  in  Manchester.  So  the  factory  and  workshop  and 
mill  will  be  placed  in  the  reasonably  sized  towns.  They  may 
even  migrate  to  the  village.  In  this  matter  we  must  remember 
that  the  increased  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  vdll  render 
it  possible  to  have  power  supplied  “on  tap  ”  at  great  distances  from 
the  generating  stations,  just  as  gas  and  water  are  now  supplied. 
Electricity,  in  the  days  of  the  Great  State,  wdll  not  be  the 
monopoly  of  the  towns.  There  will  be  no  need  to  have  a  smoking 
stack  of  factory  chimneys  in  every  village  which  possesses  a  factory. 

There  is  another  probable  development  to  consider.  The 
industrial  artisan  and  the  agricultural  worker  will  not  necessarily 
be  two  distinct  persons.  The  bulk  of  the  work  on  the  fields  is 
seasonal;  and  the  winter,  on  the  whole,  is  a  slack  time  for 
farmers.  A  well  organised  agricultural  system  will  get  much  of 
its  work  done  at  limited  periods,  leaving  its  workers  free  to 
remain  in  the  towns  or  villages  during  the  darker  months  of  the 
year.  The  man  who  makes  hay  and  digs  potatoes  will  probably 
have  a  town  craft — for  example,  bootmaking,  or  woodwork,  or 
house  decorating — for  a  winter  occupation ;  just  as  the  town 
artisans  wall  supply  the  extra  hands  to  allow'  the  countrymen  to 
keep  their  reasonable  hours  during  the  stress  of  harvesting. 

Indeed,  in  the  Great  State,  the  town  and  the  country  will  be 
much  more  closely  allied  than  they  are  now.  They  will  inter¬ 
change  their  w'ork  and  their  pleasures.  It  is  only  the  private 
employer  w'ho  cannot  manage  to  admit  a  fluid  exchange  in  his 
system.  The  public  officials  of  the  Great  State  wall  have  the 
names  of  the  w'hole  of  the  workers  on  their  lists,  and  one  can  take 
the  place  of  another ;  whereas  the  private  employer  has  his 
limited  staff,  and  it  is  no  advantage  to  him  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
rearrangement  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  workmen. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  as  it  wall  be  in 
the  Great  State.  There  are  innumerable  details  which  it  is 
scarcely  in  place  to  expand  here.  There  wall  be,  for  example, 
vast  tracks  of  State  forests,  w'hich  few  private  owners  seem 
ready  or  able  to  grow  and  manage  under  the  present  system. 
There  wall  be  great  expanses  of  open  mountains  and  moorlands 
w'hich  will  be  left  wild  and  untouched — not  to  breed  stags  and 
grouse  for  millionaires — but  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  mind  in  beholding  Nature  at  its  most  solitary  moments. 
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Those  who  imagine  that  a  wnll -developed  countryside,  and  a 
large  number  of  country  dwellers,  will  necessarily  mean  the 
passing  away  of  the  rural  solitude  and  peace  of  the  woodland 
glade  and  heathered  hills,  are  needlessly  in  dread.  Indeed,  under 
the  Great  State  there  will  be  less  danger  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
countryside  than  under  the  present  haphazard  individualism 
which  is  producing  the  garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs  of  to-day. 
The  levelling  up  of  education  will  tend  to  a  stronger  desire  to 
live  near  one’s  fellows  rather  than  to  escape  from  them.  Also, 
the  manifold  advantages  of  co-operative  housekeeping,  with 
common  kitchens  and  dining  rooms,  and  libraries  and  recreation 
rooms,  will  make  most  people  hesitate  before  they  throw  away 
these  advantages  for  the  sake  of  an  exclusive  villa  of  the  present 
suburban  type.  So  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  houses  will 
be  grouped  together,  or  built  on  the  block  system,  even  in  the 
country.  When  towns  are  built  on  healthier  lines  there  will 
not  be  the  same  race  to  escape  into  a  rather  unsightly  chaos  of 
straggling  suburbs.  So  the  towns,  on  the  whole,  wdll  tend  to  be 
more  compact.  That  means  that  the  country  will  be  more  pre¬ 
served  than  even  now.  The  garden  suburb  will  not  be  built 
where  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  either  a  suburb  or  a  garden ; 
and  that  will  be  the  case  when  the  towm  is  a  fit  place  of  habitation , 
and  everyone  will  have  a  share  in  the  communal  gardens  and  be 
within  easy  reach  of  open  country. 

But  on  these  points  it  is  not  necessary  to  dogmatise.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  Great  State  which  will  restrict 
a  free  choice  of  dwelling  place,  certainly  more  free  than  is 
possible  to-day.  We  can  only  try  to  foresee  general  tendencies ; 
and  the  impulse  of  human  beings  to  group  together  certainly 
seems  a  more  permanent  and  normal  development  than  the 
present  tendency  to  scatter.  We  all  feel  that  there  is  something 
rather  vulgar  about  a  suburb ;  it  is  an  almost  instinctive  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  neither  a  solitude  nor  a  society. 

To  sum  up,  the  countryside  of  the  Great  State,  as  we  have 
tried  to  visualise  it,  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  poor 
and  mean  extent  of  small  holdings  and  scattered  cottages  which 
seems  to  have  such  an  attraction  for  the  Liberal  and  Tory  political 
speakers.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  perverse  twTst  in 
the  human  mind  which  will  lead  it  to  waste  its  energy  in  culti¬ 
vating  little  isolated  scraps  of  soil,  when  the  results  would  be 
so  manifold  under  the  larger  and  more  scientifically  organised 
system  which  wull  be  possible  under  the  experts  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Board. 

The  desire  to  possess  a  few  acres  of  land  and  so  many  private 
cows  and  pigs  and  hens,  is,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  elemental 
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passions  of  men.  We  shall  be  more  certain  of  that  “eternal” 
truth  when  mankind  can  choose  between  his  little  Whig  or  Tory 
patch  and  a  share  in  the  richer  produce  of  the  Great  State  farm. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  small-holding  system  is 
picturesque.  We  think  of  it,  rather,  as  but  a  slightly  better 
version  of  that  most  hideous  sight  on  earth — the  collection  of 
mean  wooden  huts  and  cramped  plots  of  vegetables  which  the 
locally-minded  and  narrow-sighted  politician  hails  with  pride  as 
the  “allotments,”  and  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  glories  of 
his  town.  In  the  light  of  modern  advantages  and  modern 
possibilities  we  see  the  normal  social  life  as  the  disjointed  scraping 
for  a  pittance  it  has  always  been.  What  conceivable  glory  to 
humanity  is  a  servitude  to  cabbages,  a  prolificness  of  potatoes  in 
the  narrow  margins  of  men’s  leisure?  Man  has  been  the  serf  of 
the  countryside  long  enough ,  and  now  he  becomes  its  master ;  not 
only  to  cultivate  it  for  his  profit,  but  to  use  it  for  his  pleasure. 

Frances  FiVEUYN  Warwick. 
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A  DECADE  has  not  elapsed  since  the  Russian  Empire  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  peace  after  a  disastrous  war,  and  to  cede  the  first 
place  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  hitherto  unknown 
realm  of  Japan.  Internal  commotions,  so  widespread  and  so 
violent  as  to  suggest  a  repetition  of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
prevented  the  Muscovite  Empire  from  putting  forth  its  full  force 
and  had  rendered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  these  obscure  islanders 
inevitable.  Even  after  the  worst  disorders  had  subsided  in 
Russia  itself,  and  something  like  pacification  had  followed  the 
summoning  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  it  was  well  known 
throughout  Europe  that  no  great  military  effort  could  be  expected 
from  the  colossal  State  for  several  years.  The  Central  Powers 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  eclipse  of  the  Dual 
Alliance.  Germany  began  the  Morocco  policy ;  Austria  flouted 
the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  Slavs  when  she  annexed  her  Balkan 
provinces.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin  having  imposed  its  conditions 
for  the  settlement  of  that  question,  the  Czar’s  advisers  had  no 
alternative  but  to  submit.  Not  only  had  the  losses  of  the  war 
and  of  the  revolutionary  movement  paralysed  the  strength  of 
Russia  for  external  objects,  but  the  vices  of  administration  in  the 
army  and  navy,  the  hopeless  incompetence  of  the  sea  service, 
and  the  failure  to  appoint  the  right  men  to  command  her  land 
forces  in  Manchuria,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  many  of 
the  worst  faults  of  bureaucracy  in  her  official  class,  had  sapped 
the  confidence  both  of  foreign  observers  and  of  her  own  people, 
while  the  very  vastness  of  the  Northern  Empire  once  more  became 
a  source  of  weakness  to  her.  The  Bosnian  crisis  of  1909  proved 
that  five  years  had  not  sufficed  for  the  recovery  of  Russia’s  health 
and  strength. 

The  year  1911,  however,  has  made  it  clear  that  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Czar’s  dominions  are  rapidly  being  reorganised, 
and  that  the  movement  of  the  w'orld’s  politics,  which  has  provided 
such  fair  opportunities  for  Russian  diplomacy,  will  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  by  her  statesmen.  In  Asia  two  moribund  States  on  her 
borders  have  presented  easier  chances  of  interference  “to  restore 
order  ”  than  even  nations  in  decay  habitually  furnish  to 
European  enterprise.  Anarchy  in  Persia  and  paralysing  civil 
war  in  China  give  unparalleled  pretexts  to  the  great  military 
power  of  Northern  Asia  for  aggression  and  interference.  This 
time  St.  Petersburg  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the  blunder  of  1901, 
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and  has  succeeded  in  combining  Eussian  interests  with  those  of 
her  two  former  rivals  in  Asia — Britain  and  Japan.  The  support 
which  Britain  needed  in  Europe  in  the  international  crisis  of 
July,  1911,  made  it  possible  to  secure  these  advantages,  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  complete  a  reversal  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  British  Governments  for  so  long  should  excite  criticism  and 
even  alarm.  For  sixty  years  our  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  might  of  Eussia  threatened  the  expansion  of  our  trade  in 
the  East  and  also  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Military  preparations  to  meet  this  particular  contingency  were 
spasmodically  made.  In  1854  w'ar  actually  took  place.  In  1878 
and  1885  the  two  Empires  were  within  an  ace  of  a  rupture.  It 
was  particularly  proclaimed  by  all  patriots  and  orators  of  the 
forward  school  that  Eussia  was  the  natural  and  formidable  enemy 
of  the  modern  British  Empire,  and  that  it  was  our  bounden  duty 
as  the  great  “  Mussulman  Power  ”  to  protect  the  w^eak  Moslem 
States  against  her  unscrupulous  ambition.  Both  in  Persia  and 
in  Northern  China  great  efforts  had  been  made  by  our  diplomacy 
to  raise  a  barrier  to  Eussian  pretensions,  and  a  nervous,  undefined 
dread  existed  of  the  appearance  of  the  Eussian  flag  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  neighbouring  seas.  The  autocratic  constitution  of 
Eussia,  and  the  popular  belief  in  the  arbitrary  measures  of  her 
internal  government,  had  had  a  pow^erful  effect  in  alienating  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  middle  and  working  classes,  who  thus 
found  themselves  in  agreement  with  the  school  of  politicians 
usually  denounced  by  Liberal  orators  as  Jingoes.  Moreover,  it 
so  happened  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  great  Liberal  party 
to  extend  sympathetic  toleration  to  the  possible  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  to  oppose  armaments  in  peace,  raised  for  Eussia 
friendly  consideration  from  time  to  time,  though  it  was  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  that  made  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone 
who  w'ent  to  the  verge  of  w'ar  in  1885  notwithstanding  his 
eloquent  denunciation  of  the  anti-Eussian  policy  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  in  office.  Nevertheless,  the  pro-Eussian  tendencies 
of  the  Foreign  Office  since  Mr.  Asquith  became  Prime  Minister 
have  surpassed  all  previous  steps  in  the  same  direction,  and  this 
policy,  with  its  natural  consequences,  deserves  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  the  senseless  outcry  against 
the  Foreign  Minister  which  has  been  raised  by  the  baser  sort 
among  his  own  party. 

On  January  10th,  Lord  Eosebery  made  a  remarkable  speech 
on  national  defence  and  national  policy  in  his  capacity  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
serious  liability  incurred  by  Britain  owing  to  the  informal  and 
unwritten  compact  which  has  evidently  been  concluded  by  certain 
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members  of  the  Asquith  Cabinet  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  the  members  of  the  Government  itself  are 
not  aware  of  its  actual  conditions.  Lord  Rosebery  rightly 
criticised  this  procedure,  and  said  that  a  formal  treaty  would 
be  preferable  from  every  point  of  view.  It  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  the  respect  of  possible  adversaries,  and  the  risk 
would  be  obviated  of  failing  to  observe  the  compact  with  our 
allies  owing  to  a  change  of  ministers  at  home.  The  orator 
then  proceeded  with  an  eloquent  warning  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  which  may  be  roused  to  action  by  a  dispute 
between  the  Powers  of  Western  Europe,  and  he  contrasted  the 
paltry  preparations  w'hich  have  been  made  by  the  War  Office 
under  Lord  Haldane  to  meet  the  obligations  for  wffiich  he  and  a 
small  group  of  his  principal  colleagues  have  rendered  their 
country  responsible  with  the  light  heart  of  ignorance  and  culpable 
optimism.  This  situation  increases  in  gravity  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  month.  So  long  as  the  military  forces  of  Britain  remain 
latent  and  unorganised,  the  safety  of  the  States  outside  the  Triple 
Alliance  unquestionably  depend  on  the  adherence  of  Russia  to 
their  group.  “Without  Russia,  where  should  we  be?”  was  the 
pithy  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  situation  recently  given 
by  one  of  the  authors  of  our  present  policy. 

The  result  of  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  most 
fortunate  for  the  Russian  Government.  The  support  of  French 
finance  has  enabled  it  to  recover  with  surpassing  rapidity  from 
the  parlous  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Manchurian  War  by  military  and  naval  disaster  abroad 
together  with  revolutionary  movements  at  home.  The  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  if  not  on  a  par  with  that  of  Western  Europe,  at  any  rate 
is  able  to  maintain  its  position.  The  introduction  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  has  effected  as  much  reform  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  time.  The  diplomacy  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  ably  conducted  since  the  Bosnian  blunder 
of  1908-9,  and  a  serious  beginning  has  been  made  of  restoring  the 
naval  powder  of  the  nation.  Russia’s  financial  position  was  never 
so  satisfactory  as  at  present ;  but  it  is  the  Russian  army  wffiich 
weighs  most  in  the  balance  of  European  armaments.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  from  the  Far  East  the  most  energetic  steps 
were  promptly  taken  to  restore  the  losses  of  the  war  in  stores 
and  other  materiel.  Committees  of  officers  selected  from  the 
most  progressive  and  promising  leaders  w’hom  the  war  had  re¬ 
vealed  were  employed  to  investigate  the  organisation  of  the  service 
and  to  suggest  reforms.  Great  changes  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  organisation  and  distribution  of  the  army,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Czar  to  mobilise  vast  forces  on  his 
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western  frontier  with  much  greater  rapidity  and  certainty 
than  heretofore.  The  numerous  legions  of  the  Empire  can 
muster  thirty-six  army  corps,  each  of  50,000  troops,  besides 
100,000  cavalry  in  the  first  line.  Large  reserves  of  garrison  and 
militia  formations  stand  behind  these  forces.  An  army  numerically 
superior  to  that  of  Austria  could  be  assembled  within  a  month 
on  the  borders  of  Galicia,  while  sufficient  army  corps  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  the  German  frontier  to  paralyse  the  action 
of  large  German  forces  in  the  event  of  general  war ;  or  alterna¬ 
tively,  the  main  force  might  be  directed  against  Germany  while 
a  powerful  detachment  guarded  the  Austrian  frontier.  Although 
the  points  of  assembly  after  mobilisation  have  been  withdrawn 
more  into  the  interior,  the  net  result  is  to  render  these  operations 
more  certain,  and  the  power  to  move  forward  to  the  attack  more 
opportune.  The  railway  system  has  been  improved  and  its 
continuous  development  is  not  neglected,  so  that  the  resources 
of  Kussia  for  conflict  in  Central  Europe  have  enormously  increased 
within  the  last  decade,  and  are  still  increasing.  Her  material 
forces  are  now  superior  to  those  of  France,  and  but  little  inferior 
to  those  of  Germany.  For  the  first  time  since  1854  she  can 
speak  on  equal  terms  wuth  the  greatest  military  Power.  Having 
regard  to  her  form  of  Government,  her  standard  of  economic 
and  social  development,  and  the  well-known  tendency  towards 
territorial  expansion  of  her  foreign  policy,  there  is  no  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  uneasiness  of  English  Liberals  at  Russia’s  inflated 
power  and  rapid  progress. 

Numerous  army  corps  avail  little  if  unskilfully  led,  and  Russia’s 
wars  in  modern  times  present  lamentably  few  instances  of  the 
capacity  of  her  military  chiefs  being  worthy  of  the  valour  and 
devotion  of  her  troops.  But  in  this  respect  also,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  race  for  national  supremacy,  the 
pressure  of  necessity  and  the  stirring  of  educated  opinion,  backed 
by  some  of  the  mechanism  of  popular  government,  have  brought 
to  the  front  a  number  of  leaders  who  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  wage  modern  war  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Manchuria. 
Regimental  officers  of  the  Russian  army  cannot  compare  with 
the  same  ranks  in  Germany,  but  to  fill  the  higher  commands, 
and  the  principal  staff  appointments,  a  w'ell-educated,  keenly 
intelligent,  and  experienced  supply  of  officers  exist.  In  such 
a  vitally  important  matter  as  the  supply  of  horses  Russia  occupies 
an  assured  position  in  time  of  war.  Her  trade  could  not  be 
interrupted  disastrously  by  a  war  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
would  not  in  all  likelihood  last  for  more  than  six  months,  and  her 
vital  resources  could  not  be  fatally  injured  even  by  a  successful  in¬ 
vasion.  Very  little  booty  could  be  extracted  by  Germany 
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from  Eussia  in  case  the  former  were  victorious,  but  a  Eussian 
victory  over  her  western  neighbour  would  break  up  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchy.  For  all  these  reasons  Eussia  is  now  an  even 
more  formidable  enemy  and  valuable  ally  than  ever  before.  Her 
principal  weakness  in  the  event  of  European  war  would  be  the 
comparative  slowness  of  her  mobilisation.  The  armies  of  France 
and  Germany  would  meet  in  decisive  action  ten  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  in  three  weeks  one  side  or  the  other  would 
probably  gain  a  success  w’hich  might  be  decisive  as  between  them , 
but  with  her  present  means  of  internal  transport  about  four  weeks 
must  elapse  at  least  before  Eussia  could  make  her  strength  felt. 
The  present  political  situation  gives  her  the  ascendancy 
which  she  actually  enjoys  in  Europe ;  nor  have  her  military 
preparations  to  guard  her  western  frontier  prevented  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  large  forces  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Central  Asia, 
which  are  actually  being  employed  to  extend  Eussian  dominion 
beyond  existing  frontiers. 

While  it  is  very  natural  that  the  professors  and  exponents  of 
nineteenth-century  Liberalism  should  hate  the  growing  power  of 
an  Empire  whose  lusty  youth  depends  on  physical  force  and  on 
the  unbounded  virility  of  an  agricultural  population  untouched 
for  the  most  part  by  the  enervating  and  civilising  influence  of 
industrialism ,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  should  dislike 
an  alliance  between  such  a  country  and  their  own,  yet  it  w’ould 
be  well  for  the  State  which  it  rules  to  consider  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  sentimental  aspect  of  Anglo-Eussian  relations  in  their 
latest  development.  So  long  as  Britain  is  committed  to  a  policy 
which  thw'arts  the  expansion  of  Germany,  and  the  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  upon  which  this  expansion  seems  to  depend,  it  must  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  island  Power  not  to  be  isolated  in 
Europe  as  she  very  nearly  found  herself  during  the  critical  years 
of  the  South  African  War.  It  w^as,  in  fact,  the  grave  lesson 
brought  home  to  our  Foreign  Office  by  that  anxious  period,  and 
in  spite  of  a  naval  supremacy  more  unquestioned  than  we  can 
hope  for  during  the  next  decade,  that  drove  our  Government  into 
the  system  of  European  alliances  by  concluding  the  Entente 
cordiale  with  the  Dual  Alliance.  If  we  adhere  to  this  scheme 
of  international  relations,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  necessity 
of  accepting  Eussia’s  friendship  on  the  best  terms  we  can  make. 
To  drive  Eussian  statesmen  into  a  compact  wdth  the  Central 
Powers  would  place  Western  Europe  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Berlin,  so  long  as  England  has  no  army  capable  of  influencing  a 
Continental  war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  successive 
Governments  in  England  have  spent  enough  money  on  land 
forces  to  maintain  adequate  forces  even  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
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but  these  vast  funds,  little  inferior  to  the  military  budgets  of 
Continental  States  are  expended  by  our  War  Office  on  different 
objects.  No  army  is  as  well  provided  as  ours  in  general  officers ; 
in  some  commands  they  threaten  to  outvote  the  soldiers  confided 
to  their  care,  as,  for  example,  the  Colonial  and  Mediterranean 
garrisons.  In  order  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  in  that  important 
part  of  the  world,  a  new  Inspector-Generalship  has  just  been 
created,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  dispose  of  the  great 
literary  talents  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  This  General  is  able  to 
inspect  garrisons  as  far  distant  as  the  Bermudas,  and  has  a 
numerous  staff  of  experts  to  assist  him.  Lord  Haldane  has  also 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  services  in  Egypt,  and  has 
organised  this  department  with  so  much  tact  that  no  friction 
exists  between  the  Field-Marshal  and  his  former  staff-officer, 
although  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  holds  a  superior  military  command 
in  the  same  locality.  Such  a  galaxy  of  talent  in  one  command  of 
a  few  thousand  troops,  however,  involves  lavish  expenditure.  In 
fact,  the  money  now  devoted  to  this  arrangement  would  supply 
either  the  horses  or  the  motor  transport  which  are  still  deficient 
to  the  expeditionary  force  in  case  of  sudden  mobilisation. 
Economical  expenditure  lies  at  the  root  of  political  and  military 
efficiency,  and  the  international  dispute  which  looms  most 
threateningly  ahead  turns,  as  it  happens,  upon  facilities  for 
borrowing  money  in  case  of  emergency. 

So  long  as  our  military  budget  is  expended  without  a  due  return 
for  the  money  our  military  impotence  will  continue ;  nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  would  the  introduction  of  conscription  alter 
the  case,  because  the  inefficiency  which  generally  accompanies 
extravagance  might  continue.  So  long,  too,  as  we  trust  to  purely 
naval  defence,  and  ignore  the  doctrine  of  strategy  which  demands 
for  an  island  Power  a  proper  ratio  between  land  and  sea  forces,  we 
shall  be  dependent  on  Continental  alliances,  or  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  isolated  in  Europe,  face  to  face  with  a  hostile  Continent  each 
of  whose  States  has  a  powerful  army  and  many  of  them  a  growing 
navy.  The  extreme  peril  of  such  a  situation  must  be  obvious 
to  all  but  the  wilfully  blind.  England,  therefore,  has  to  choose 
between  the  necessity  for  creating  an  economical  and  efficient 
military  administration,  or  dependence  on  one  or  the  other  group 
of  the  Continental  alliances.  The  price  of  Germany’s  goodwill 
is  well  known.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  we  are  paying 
a  still  heavier  price  to  her  rivals. 

The  statesmen  who  with  warm-hearted  sympathy  constitute 
themselves  into  committees  for  protecting  the  interest  of  Balkan 
principalities,  and  decadent  Empires  such  as  Persia,  have  so  far 
neglected  one  all-important  consideration.  They  have  been 
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unable  to  indicate  the  ways  and  means  which  are  practicable  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  they  so  eloquently  recommend. 
The  best-known  among  them,  such  as  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald, 
habitually  oppose  expenditure  on  armaments  which  the  respon¬ 
sible  experts  declare  to  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  British  Isles.  If,  however,  they  are  prepared 
to  translate  their  speeches  into  action,  military  expenditure  and 
preparation  on  a  hitherto  unheard  of  scale  would  be  required  by 
us.  To  coerce  the  Eussian  Empire  in  Asia  is  a  tenfold  more 
difficult  military  enterprise  than  to  guard  the  integrity  of  Britain, 
even  when  the  prime  military  condition  of  such  self-defence  in¬ 
volves  the  landing  of  British  troops  on  the  Continent,  so  as  to  act  in 
concert  with  an  ally.  The  position  of  Eussia  in  Europe  being  as 
strong  as  it  actually  is,  the  task  of  waging  a  land  war  with  her  near 
the  seat  of  her  military  resources  on  the  Caspian  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  us.  But  even  if  we  opposed  her  in  Europe,  it 
is  also  open  to  her  to  change  sides,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
which  make  for  an  understanding  between  Germany  and  Eussia, 
of  which  their  mutual  interests  in  Poland  is  not  the  lightest. 
Russia  is  the  one  military  Power  of  which  Germany  stands  in 
awe,  and  it  is  certain  that  Bismarck’s  policy  still  survives  to  this 
extent — that  German  statesmen  will  use  every  device  at  their 
disposal  rather  than  enter  on  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the 
great  Slav  Empire. 

If  these  premises  are  admitted,  it  follows  Sir  Edward  Grey 
may  be  correct  when  he  contends  that  the  best  way  to  moderate 
Russian  aggression  in  the  future  is  to  be  her  ally,  to  be  in  her 
counsels,  and  to  have  the  right  to  remonstrate  when  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  does  not  play  fair.  It  is  clear  that  while  the 
entente  lasts  between  Britain  and  the  Dual  Alliance  Russia  has 
a  strong  motive  in  keeping  friends  wdth  our  Government,  if  only 
to  reap  as  much  benefit  out  of  the  joint  action  of  the  confederate 
Cabinets  as  possible.  No  such  motive  could  exist  if  we  withdrew 
from  the  association,  and  an  understanding  between  Germany 
and  Russia  would  immediately  lead  to  a  renewal  of  enterprise  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Far  East,  as  has  always  been  the  case  before. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  proved  that  British  interests  are  being 
molested  by  Russian  development  of  these  barbarous  regions. 
So  long  as  the  British  navy  controls  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
blocks  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Russian  zone  of 
dominion  is  strictly  limited  ;  nor  could  the  coast  of  Beluchistan 
be  used  as  a  line  of  attack  against  India.  Even  if  it  were,  the 
invaders  would  debouch  on  the  great  Indian  Desert,  round  which 
thej^  would  have  to  march  until  the  neighbourhood  of  Eawal 
Rindi  w’as  attained.  In  other  words,  the  only  possible  line  of 
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invasion  against  Northern  India  must  traverse  Afghanistan  or 
Cashmir. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to  China.  The 
absorption  by  the  Eussian  Empire  of  the  vast  Mongolian  terri¬ 
tory  places  the  Czar’s  armies  in  a  very  commanding  position 
when  the  occasion  arises  for  further  action  in  China  or  Manchuria. 
But  even  in  China,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  equal,  if  not  greater,  interests  to  guard  than 
we  have,  and  that,  threatened  as  we  are  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
madness  for  us  to  embark  on  a  crusade  so  remote  from  our  centre 
of  gravity,  unless  we  acted  in  concert  wdth  other  Great  Powers 
as  in  1900.  The  day  is  passed  when  the  House  of  Commons  could 
hector  all  other  nations.  Civilised  States  now  all  dispose  of 
well-organised  armies,  and  resent  wdth  daily  increasing  bitterness 
any  dictation  or  interference  from  the  politicians  of  Westminster. 
Before  we  can  ever  recover  our  rightful  authority  in  international 
controversies,  we,  too,  must  recreate  a  healthy  military  adminis¬ 
tration.  No  small  part  of  the  ill-will  of  which  we  are  unques¬ 
tionably  the  object  is  the  contempt  which  the  actual  state  of 
our  land  forces  provokes.  In  Germany  and  elsewhere  we  are 
classed  with  the  decadent  States — Turkey,  China,  and  Persia— 
inasmuch  as  we  expend  a  huge  military  budget  and  have  even  less 
to  show  for  it  than  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

To  do  nothing  is  a  fatal  policy  in  war  if  the  adversary  is 
serious ;  in  almost  all  other  spheres  of  human  activity  it  is  often 
the  wisest  course  to  follow.  Agitations  and  public  meetings  to 
hail  German  Socialists  as  friends  and  Eussian  aristocrats  as 
potential  foes  would  certainly  do  no  good.  The  political  demise 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  not  even  affect  the  question,  for  his 
successor,  w'hether  Liberal  or  Tory,  w’ould  infallibly  carry  out  his 
policy  so  soon  as  he  had  access  to  the  documents  and  realised  the 
forces  at  work.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  we  desire  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  China,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
status  quo  on  the  Indian  frontiers.  The  best  way  of  attaining 
our  object  is  to  be  a  valued  and  trusted  friend  to  our  allies ;  allies 
which  are  at  present  indispensable  alike  to  our  European  and 
oversea  position.  And  the  only  way  of  enhancing  our  value  is 
to  preserve  our  health  and  strength,  like  a  middle-aged  man  who 
keeps  his  body  fit  and  athletic,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to 
grow  a  flabby  paunch.  About  thirty  millions  sterling,  half  as 
much  again  as  the  Austrian  war  budget,  is  annually  got  rid  of 
by  Lord  Haldane’s  office.  The  War  Minister  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  can  mobilise  a  million  field  troops,  and  Lord  Haldane 
perhaps  can  have  100,000  ready  in  the  time.  No  explanation 
has  ever  been  offered  for  this  wonderful  fact  upon  which  the 
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politics  of  the  world  pivot.  Parliament  is  too  busy  fighting  the 
issues  of  party  Government  to  exercise  any  detailed  control  over 
the  executive,  or  even  to  subject  the  heads  of  the  great  spending 
departments  to  any  effective  criticism.  Millions  are  voted 
without  any  examination  of  the  results  secured,  or  comparison 
with  the  results  achieved  by  rival  Governments  whose  resources 
are  far  smaller.  When  the  British  War  Minister  can  give  results 
about  one-half  as  good  as  the  benighted  Austrian,  then,  and  then 
only,  shall  we  be  empowered  once  again  to  protect  the  weak  and 
to  redress  international  wrong.  As  matters  are  we  have  not  the 
power  to  guard  our  own  dominions  as  assuredly  as  our  position 
in  the  world  demands.  The  military  weakness  of  England  is 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  patriots  who  aspire  to  reform  such  States 
as  Persia,  China,  and  Turkey. 

The  first  step  in  the  path  of  goodwill  towards  the  great  European 
States  with  whom  there  is  at  present  a  risk  of  misunderstanding, 
is  to  appreciate  their  point  of  view  concerning  the  debatable 
issues  between  them  and  us.  Public  opinion  is  not  a  negligible 
quantity  even  in  Kussia,  especially  in  foreign  affairs.  It  is  widely 
accepted  on  the  Continent  that  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire 
has  for  a  century  been  that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  What  we 
did  not  see  our  way  to  annex  ourselves  we  stubbornly  withheld 
from  the  other  European  Powers  by  means  of  our  naval 
supremacy.  In  Germany  that  is  a  commonplace  statement,  and 
it  is  held  to  justify,  and  even  to  render  necessary,  the  sacrifices 
imposed  upon  the  Fatherland  in  order  to  build  a  fleet  powerful 
enough  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  overseas.  The  policy  so 
long  pursued  by  British  Cabinets  of  impeding  Eussian  expansion 
in  Asia  by  every  possible  means  has  been  bitterly  resented. 
Russian  writers  assert  that  British  policy  has  kept  vast  areas  in 
barbarism  and  poverty  rather  than  permit  them  to  be  organised 
and  exploited  by  any  other  Power.  Whether  this  is  a  fair  view 
to  take  of  the  case  or  not,  it  is  what  most  Eussians  genuinely 
believe.  If  we  are  to  create  and  preserve  friendly  relations  with 
the  Russian  nation  we  must  first  remove  this  grievance  and  be 
very  careful  lest  any  grounds  are  given  for  its  revival. 

The  advocates  of  a  cordial  understanding  in  Russia  can  give 
two  principal  reasons  for  meeting  their  ambitions  in  Asia  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  besides  the  motive  for  an  Anglo-Eussian  entente 
provided  by  the  state  of  European  international  politics.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  plausibly  be  asserted  that  we  shall  gain  much 
more  than  we  shall  lose  by  the  opening  up  of  the  semi-savage 
States  now  said  to  constitute  a  buffer  between  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  Empires.  And,  also,  we  do  not  dispose  of 
military  forces  available  in  those  regions  to  prevent  an 
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extension  of  the  Kussian  Empiie  on  our  borders.  In 
support  of  these  arguments  it  can  be  alleged  that  the 
material  gain  of  linkmg  up  the  Kussian  and  Indian  rail¬ 
way  systems  by  a  connection  from  Persia  through  Keluchistan 
will  be  immense.  Persia  itself  is  capable  of  being  exploited  to 
considerable  purpose,  and  if  Kussians  neglect  the  country  we  may 
be  sure  that  Germans  will  not.  Our  unique  hscal  system  no 
doubt  leads  us  to  grudge  the  extension  of  any  foreign  commercial 
system  which  imposes  a  tariff  on  British  merchandise,  but  by 
now  it  must  be  obvious,  even  to  the  extreme  Pacifists,  that  we 
have  not  an  army  powerful  enough  to  coerce  the  whole  world  or 
sensibly  to  retard  the  onward  march  of  mighty  nations  in  the 
heyday  of  their  youth  and  energy.  With  reasonable  facilities  for 
national  and  commercial  expansion  towards  the  warm  seas  which 
wash  the  southern  Asiatic  coasts,  the  motive  which  the  Kussian 
Government  formerly  had  for  molesting  the  British  Kaj  in  India 
will  absolutely  disappear.  This  consideration  alone  should  weigh 
heavily  with  British  statesmen,  because  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  Eastern  Empire  might  prove  a  dangerous  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  critical  struggle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  Indian  Army  is  incapable 
of  such  rapid  expansion  as  to  enable  it  to  place  in  line  forces 
on  the  scale  of  the  Manchurian  war. 

Great,  therefore,  as  the  temptation  may  be  in  England  to  regard 
Kussian  ambitions  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  must  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  Powers  we  can  regard 
as  friendly,  and  so  shape  our  policy  towards  them  as  to  eliminate 
friction  and  suspicion.  If  Kussia  is  to  be  an  ally  in  Europe,  she 
may  reasonably  insist  that  British  policy  shall  not  injure  Kussian 
interests  in  Asia  unless  undoubted  British  rights  are  involved. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  play  the  part  of  knight-errant,  nor  are  oUr 
resources  equal  to  the  role.  Moreover,  it  seems  not  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  severest  strife  in  which  our  people  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  near  future  may  be  the  internecine  struggle  of 
industrial  quarrels,  brought  about  in  a  large  degree  by  the  hard 
fate  of  the  least  successful  in  the  pitiless  economic  struggle  of 
daily  life  in  the  peaceful  shires  of  England  and  Wales. 

Cecil  Battine. 


anglo-geeman  diffeeences  and  sib  edwaed 

GEEY. 


Anglo-German  relations,  which  used  to  be  satisfactory  and 
cordial  in  the  past,  have  during  the  last  few  years  become  more 
and  more  strained  and  embittered.  During  the  Morocco  crisis 
of  1911  the  tension  increased  to  the  breaking-point.  The  two 
countries  prepared  for  war  and  their  fleets  for  instant  action. 
Every  British  and  every  German  sailor  waited  impatiently  for 
the  signal.  Had  a  British  and  a  German  warship  unexpectedly 
encountered  one  another,  mutual  distrust  might  have  led  to  the 
charging  and  training  of  guns,  and  if,  through  the  loss  of  nerve 
on  the  part  of  an  officer,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  an 
order,  or  through  an  accident,  a  gun  had  gone  off — and  at  such  a 
moment  of  supreme  tension  guns  are  apt  to  go  off  in  an  un¬ 
accountable  manner — a  war  to  the  death  between  England  and 
Germany  might  have  ensued.  That  is  an  intolerable  situation, 
a  situation  which  urgently  requires  to  be  dealt  with,  and  Germans 
and  Englishmen  ought  to  ask  themselves  : 

Why  have  Anglo-German  relations  become  lately  so  strained 
and  embittered?  Is  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  blame? 

Can  Anglo-German  relations  be  improved?  What  can  be  done 
to  improve  them? 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
relying  exclusively  upon  German  evidence. 

We  have  been  told,  officially  and  semi-officially,  by  German 
statesmen,  w'riters,  and  lecturers  that  Germany  is  a  peaceful 
nation  w’hich  ever  since  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  has 
kept  the  peace,  that  she  cannot  in  any  way  be  blamed  for  the 
Anglo-German  tension,  that  all  is  England’s  fault.  Countless 
German  Government  officials,  professors,  and  journalists  have 
asserted  that  Great  Britain  envies  Germany  for  her  economic 
success,  and  that  she  works  unceasingly,  both  openly  and 
secretly,  for  Germany’s  downfall  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  an 
inconvenient  competitor.  They  have  asserted  that  Great  Britain 
pursues  towards  Germany  that  traditional  policy  of  envy  and 
plunder  which  caused  her  to  attack  and  despoil  one  by  one  all 
the  great  industrial,  commercial,  and  colonial  nations  of  the 
past.  In  hundreds  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  from  thousands 
of  platforms,  the  Germans  have  been  informed  that  the  leading 
principle  of  British  statesmanship  is  the  promotion  of  British 
trade  by  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain’s  commercial  rivals, 
that  Great  Britain  grudges  Germany  her  “place  in  the  sun,” 
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that  she  envies  Germany  her  commerce  and  her  shipping,  that 
British  diplomats  have  cribbed  and  confined  Germany  with  a 
network  of  hostile  alliances,  and  that  they  perfidiously  hamper 
and  oppose  Germany’s  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  current  German  description  of  British  policy  is  a  calumny 
and  a  fantastic  distortion  of  history.  Everyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  British  history  is  aware  that  during  the  last  two  centuries 
the  principal  aim  of  British  policy  has  not  been  the  pursuit  of 
commercial  aggrandisement  and  colonial  expansion,  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Great  Britain  has  fought  all  her  greatest  wars,  not  for  trade 
and  colonies,  for  “plunder,”  as  the  Germans  say,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  For  that  great 
principle  she  has  fought  the  Spaniards  under  Philip  II.,  the 
French  under  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Napoleon  I.,  and  the 
Russians  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  eventual  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  colonies  was,  as  Professor  Seeley  has  shown, 
merely  the  accidental  consequence,  but  not  the  cause,  of  our 
great  wars  against  Spain  and  France.  The  great  majority  of 
England’s  wars  were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  wars  of  defence. 

The  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  interests.  It  is  clear 
that  only  a  nation  which  has  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  has  become  supreme  on  the  Continent, 
can  hope  successfully  to  attack  Great  Britain.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  nation  can  maintain  the  mastery  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  as  long  as  a  strong  and  independent  England  exists 
on  its  flank.  Hence  a  nation  which  strives  for  supremacy  in 
Europe  feels  impelled  to  attack  Great  Britain  earlier  or  later. 
History  confirms  this  argument.  All  the  rulers,  from  Julius 
Cmsar  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  have  striven  to  become  supreme  in 
Europe  have  made  w’ar  upon  Great  Britain.  National  security 
is  more  important  than  a  profitable  commerce  and  extensive 
colonies.  A  little  consideration  shows  that  Great  Britain’s 
island  position  is  secure  only  as  long  as  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  Continent  is  maintained  intact,  and  the  more  evenly  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  is  adjusted,  the  greater  is 
Great  Britain’s  security  from  continental  attack.  Consequently, 
the  greatest  and  the  most  important  task  of  British  statesman¬ 
ship  has  been  in  the  past,  not  the  promotion  of  trade  and  the 
acquisition  of  colonies,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  has  been  actuated  in  her 
foreign  policy,  not  by  greed,  but  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades  British  statesmanship  has 
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been  given  another  task  which  has  become  even  more  important 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  A  century  ago,  when  Great  Britain  fought 
Napoleon  I.,  the  British  Islands  w’ere  practically  self-supporting. 
In  the  fifties  of  last  century  Great  Britain  raised  at  home  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bread  and  meat  which  her  people  required.  Now 
nine-tenths  of  the  bread-corn  and  one-half  of  the  meat  which 
the  British  people  require  come  from  abroad.  Philip  II., 
Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Napoleon  I.  could  hope  to  subdue 
England  only  by  the  slow  process  of  invasion  and  conquest. 
Now  Great  Britain  can  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  be  subdued 
by  starvation.  Occasionally  the  supply  of  wheat  stored  in  Great 
Britain  suffices  for  less  than  a  month.  Even  a  short  interruption 
of  the  grain  imports  would  bring  about  a  famine.  No  nation 
in  the  w'orld  possesses  a  more  precarious  food-supply  than  Great 
Britain,  and  none  is  more  vitally  dependent  upon  the  free  and 
unhampered  entrance  of  food-ships  into  her  ports.  As  Great 
Britain  has  only  sea  frontiers,  we  can  protect  ourselves  against 
the  danger  of  being  starved  into  surrender  only  if  our  fleet  is 
strong  enough  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  sea  against  any 
Power  and  against  any  possible  combination  of  Powers.  Hence 
the  possession  of  an  unchallengeable  supremacy  of  our  navy  is 
now  more  important  to  Great  Britain  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  of  her  history,  and  the  maintenance  of  British  naval 
supremacy  has  become  even  more  important  a  principle  of  British 
statesmanship  than  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  The  Germans  themselves  are  aware  that  he  who 
threatens  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  threatens,  not  only 
her  trade  and  her  colonies,  but  her  very  life.  In  1909  a  little 
book  for  the  use  in  schools,  entitled  Die  Flotte  nls  notwendige 
Erganzung  unserer  nationalen  Wehrmacht,  written  by  Adolf 
Schroeder,  was  published  in  Germany.  In  it  we  read  :  — 

“Were  it  possible  to  cut  off  Great  Britain’s  supply  of  food,  in  less  than 
six  weeks  would  the  inhabitants  die  of  starvation.  Britons  are  fully  aware 
of  the  danger,  and  all,  from  the  noble  lord  to  the  labourer,  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the  State  to  keep  open  and  secure 
the  broad  highway  of  the  ocean  on  which  British  merchantmen  import  food 
and  raw  material  and  export  British  manufactures.  However,  the  security 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  sea  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  a  navy  which  is  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  State.  But  the  Briton  requires  more.  He  demands 
a  fleet  which,  both  ship  for  ship  and  by  their  combined  number,  should  be 
superior  to  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  which 
conceivably  miyht  make  war  upon  his  country.  That  conviction  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  Britons,  and  all  Parties  agree  in  this  principle, 
which  is  a  question  of  the  national  existence.” 
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The  italics  are  in  the  original.  The  Conservative  Kreuz 
Zeitung  wrote,  on  January  28th,  1911  : — 

“  England  must  protect  her  enormous  and  indispensable  imports  of  food 
against  every  disturbance,  especially  in  case  of  war.  Therefore  the  English 
Government  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  keep  open  all 
trade  routes,  and,  if  possible,  to  blockade  all  hostile  squadrons  in  their 
ports  in  order  to  protect  the  British  isles  against  the  danger  of  starvation 
and  of  a  panic  affecting  the  prices  of  foodstuffs.” 

Captain  Hart  wig  Schubert  wrote  in  his  pamphlet,  Die 
Deutsche  Schlachtflotte  eine  Gefahr  fiir  Deutschland’s  Macht- 
stcllung,  published  in  1911  ;  — 

“  Great  Britain  imports  approximately  five  times  as  much  bread  corn  and 
flour  as  Germany.  Whilst  England  can  receive  food  only  by  sea,  Germany 
can  obtain  it  by  land  across  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Holland.  It  follows  that  Germany  requires 
no  navy  for  the  protection  of  her  food  supply,  whilst  Great  Britain  can 
secure  a  sufficiency  of  foodstuffs  only  as  long  as  she  possesses  a  fleet  w'hicb 
is  strong  enough  to  face  any  hostile  combination  of  Powers.” 

No  British  statesman  could  have  given  clearer  and  fairer  state¬ 
ments  proving  Great  Britain’s  need  of  the  possession  of  a 
paramount  navy  than  the  three  given  in  the  foregoing.  Most 
thinking  Germans  agree  that  Great  Britain  requires  a  fleet  of 
unchallengeable  pow-er  for  the  protection  of  her  food-supply. 
Therefore  it  must  also  be  clear  to  all  Germans  that  a  nation 
which  challenges  British  naval  supremacy  threatens  Great 
Britain’s  very  existence.  Captain  Schubert  (late  of  the  German 
Army)  wTote  :  — 

“In  the  Franco-German  War  France  had  a  superior  fleet.  Germany’s 
victories  on  land  compelled  the  French  to  land  their  sailors  and  to  employ 
them  for  the  defence  of  their  country  on  land.  In  a  future  war  with  France 
and  Russia  we  must  strive  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  A  German  naval 
victory  in  a  w’ar  against  France  and  Russia  would  be  unnecessary  to  us  in 
case  we  are  victorious  on  land.  It  would  be  worthless  to  us  should  we  be 
defeated  on  land,  because  our  land  armies  would  be  weakened  by  the 
men  on  board  our  ships.  Besides,  if  defeated  on  land,  we  could  not  follow 
up  a  naval  victory  by  the  landing  of  armies  in  the  enemy’s  country  for  we 
should  then  have  no  land  troops  to  spare.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
German  Navy  is  built  only  for  use  against  England.” 

Captain  Schubert’s  arguments  are  faultless  and  unanswerable. 
His  statement  that  the  German  Navy  is  built  only  for  use  against 
England  cannot  be  disproved. 

In  an  interview  which  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  one  of  the 
leading  German  professors,  gave  in  December,  1911,  to  the 
Daily  Mail,  he  spoke  of  “Britain’s  long-standing  and  traditional 
political  hostility  to  Germany.”  Germans  are  fond  of  asserting 
that  Great  Britain  has  “always”  been  hostile  to  Germany.  This 
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is  one  of  their  greatest  grievances.  However,  that  complaint 
also  can  be  disproved  out  of  German  mouths.  Herr  Eduard 
Bernstein,  one  of  the  leading  Socialist  writers,  and  a  man  of 
widely-recognised  eminence,  fairness,  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
published,  at  the  end  of  1911,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Die  Englische 
Gefahr  und  das  Deutsche  Volk,  in  which  we  read  :  — 

“All  that  has  been  written  as  to  England’s  hostility  towards  Germany 
before  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  in  1870  is  merely  idle  and 
mischievous  talk  and  invention.  England  and  Prussia  and  England  and 
Austria  were  sometimes  friends  and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other;  but 
in  their  relations  there  was  no  fixed  tendency,  and  there  could  be  none, 
because  no  important  clashing  interests  existed  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  two  great  German  States.  Even  during  the  first  years  of  the  German 
Empire  there  was  no  friction  worth  mentioning  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

“During  the  struggle  for  Protection  (in  1879  and  afterwards)  German 
Free  Traders  were  pilloried  as  ‘  English  agents.’  The  Protectionist  literature 
of  the  period  abounds  with  attacks  upon  England.  ...  In  consequence  of 
the  Protectionist  movement  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  impelled  England 
to  secure  markets  for  the  future,  and  when  in  1883  Germany  began  acquiring 
colonies  she  met  with  British  resistance.  However,  one  must  recognise  that 
that  resistance  was  not  the  result  of  British  ill-will  towards  the  German 
nation,  for  that  resistance  was  caused,  or  at  least  greatly  increased,  by 
Germany’s  introducing  in  economic  matters  the  policy  of  the  closed  door. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  many  cases  British  resistance  did  not  emanate 
from  the  British  Government  itself,  but  from  the  British  colonies  or  from 
individual  British  colonists,  whose  claims  for  protection  the  Government  in 
London  was  bound  at  least  formally  to  support.  In  several  cases  Germany 
recognised  the  existence  of  old  and  valid  British  claims.  .  .  .  When  in  1888 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  came  to  the  throne  the  Nationalist  German  Press 
began  a  violent  anti-British  campaign,  attacking  the  Empress  Victoria,  ‘  the 
Englishwoman.  ’ 

“On  February  7th,  1896  (shortly  after  the  Jameson  Raid),  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Freiherr  von  Marschall,  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  the 
continued  independence  of  the  Boer  Republics  was  a  German  interest.  Now 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  several  of  the  Boer  leaders  has 
shown  that  the  leading  Boers  aimed,  not  only  at  the  shaking  oS  of  England’s 
paramountcy  over  the  Boer  States,  but  that  they  intended  to  drive  England 
out  of  South  Africa,  and  that  they  relied  in  this  policy  upon  Germany’s 
support.  Meanwhile  Germany  had  begun  to  increase  her  fleet  in  feverish 
haste.  In  1898  a  Navy  Bill  was  passed  providing  for  19  battleships, 
8  armourclads  for  coast  defence,  and  42  cruisers,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,000, 
and  William  II.  declared  in  Hamburg  :  ‘  We  are  in  bitter  need  of  a  strong 
German  fleet.’  Two  years  later,  in  1900,  came  another  Navy  Bill,  w'hich 
doubled  the  battle  fleet  provided  by  the  Bill  of  1898,  and  which  increased 
the  sum  required  for  shipbuilding  to  £40,000,000.  Can  one  wonder  that  the 
English  were  startled  by  our  action?  Whilst  Secretary  of  State,  Admiral 
Hollmann  had  declared  in  the  Reichstag  :  ‘  The  German  coasts  require  no 
protection,  they  protect  themselves,’  the  Emperor  had  loudly  proclaimed  : 
‘  The  trident  must  be  in  our  fist.’  ” 

By  the  Navy  Bill  of  1898,  the  provisions  of  which  were  doubled 
by  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  the  building  programme  of  the  German 
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Navy  was  firmly  laid  down  up  to  the  year  1917.  However,  the 
year  1905  brought  a  second,  and  the  year  1908  a  third  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  original  programme  of  1900,  and  the  moneys  voted 
in  respect  of  these  four  Navy  Bills  greatly  exceeded  in  the 
aggregate  the  sum  of  ^£200,000,000.  The  introduction  to  the 
Navy  Bill  of  1900  stated  ;  “Germany  requires  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  with  the  mightiest  naval  Power  would  in¬ 
volve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.”  Germany 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  challenge  Great  Britain’s  naval 
supremacy,  and  she  proclaimed  in  1900  that  intention  officially 
from  the  housetops.  The  original  Navy  Bills  of  1898  and  1900, 
and  their  amendments  of  1905  and  1908,  were  carried  after  a 
passionate  anti-British  campaign  which  was  undoubtedly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Government.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing 
that  the  possession  of  an  unchallengeable  naval  supremacy  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  most  Germans 
who  have  given  the  matter  a  moment’s  thought  agree  that  Great 
Britain  must  have  a  navy  which  is  stronger  than  that  of  any 
other  Power  or  of  any  probable  combination  of  Powers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  naval  policy  which  Germany 
inaugurated  in  1900  she  deliberately  challenged  not  only  Great 
Britain’s  position  in  the  world  but  her  very  existence  as  an 
independent  nation. 

Most  Germans  who  complain  about  British  “intrigues”  assert 
that  King  Edward  VII.  w^as  Germany’s  greatest  enemy,  and 
that  he  was  responsible  for  hedging  Germany  about  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  alliances  and  understandings.  Yet  a  well-known  and 
eminent  German  writer  on  foreign  politics,  the  Councillor  of 
Legation,  Herr  vom  Bath,  wrote  on  November  3rd,  1911,  in 
Der  Tag  :  — 

“  To-day  it  cannot  be  denied  that  England  strove  in  the  first  instance 
for  a  political  rapprochement  with  Germany,  and  that  King  Edward  VII. 
pursued  this  plan  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  the  throne.  The  strongest  sea 
Power  gravitated  towards  the  strongest  land  Power,  and  nobody  can  deny 
nowadays  that  Germany  rejected  at  that  time  the  repeated  advances  of 
British  Conservative  statesmen,  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain’s  attempts  to  be  on  the  best 
and  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Germany  began  long  before 
King  Edward  VII.  had  come  to  the  throne.  Formerly,  Great 
Britain  had  followed  the  policy  of  “splendid  isolation,”  In  the 
eighties  of  last  century,  when  Bismarck’s  policy  of  alliances 
divided  Europe  into  two  camps,  British  statesmen  began  to 
recognise  the  desirability  of  entering  upon  more  intimate 
relations  with  one  of  the  two  groups  of  nations.  Englishmen 
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and  Germans  are  far  more  closely  akin  by  race,  national 
character,  and  religion  than  are  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  or 
Englishmen  and  Eussians.  Most  Englishmen  instinctively 
desired  to  march  side  by  side  with  their  German  cousins. 
Besides,  at  that  time  there  was  constant  friction  in  the  colonial 
sphere  between  France  and  Great  Britain  and  between  Eussia 
and  Great  Britain.  Desiring  to  enter  upon  more  intimate 
relations  with  Germany,  British  diplomacy  began  to  settle  all 
outstanding  differences  between  the  two  countries  so  as  to  abolish 
all  causes  of  friction  and  of  dispute.  With  this  object  in  view  it 
concluded  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  1890,  which  defined 
the  British  and  the  German  spheres  of  influence  in  East,  West, 
and  South-West  Africa.  This  Agreement  was  followed  by  the 
Anglo-Congolese  Agreement  of  1894,  and  later  by  an  Anglo- 
German  understanding  regarding  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  the 
event  of  their  coming  into  the  market.  When  in  1897  Germany 
occupied  Kiaochow,  Great  Britain  supported  her  and  renounced 
all  intentions  of  connecting  Wei-hai-wei  by  railway  with  the 
Shantung  hinterland,  thus  giving  to  Germany  the  monopoly  in 
the  exploitation  of  that  important  and  w’ealthy  province.  In 
1899  Great  Britain  concluded  with  Germany  the  Samoa  Agree¬ 
ment,  according  to  which  Great  Britain  retired  altogether  from 
Samoa,  whilst  Germany  received  the  two  most  important  islands 
of  that  group  In  1900  Great  Britain  concluded  with  Germany 
an  Agreement  defining  Anglo-German  interests  in  China,  the  so- 
called  Yangtse  Agreement.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these 
various  Agreements  shows  that  during  the  decade  1880-90  British 
diplomacy  consistently  strove  to  abolish  all  differences  with 
Germany  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement.  Unfortunately,  all 
attempts  of  British  diplomacy  to  win  Germany’s  goodwill,  and 
all  the  advances  made  by  British  statesmen,  w’ere  rejected  by 
Germany  with  scorn.  Great  Britain,  her  statesmen,  and  even 
her  rulers,  w^ere  treated  by  practically  the  whole  semi-official 
Press  of  Germany  with  contempt,  insults,  and  ridicule,  and  com¬ 
plaints  arose  in  responsible  quarters  that  German  statesmen  were 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  Great  Britain  by  the  employment  of 
questionable  diplomatic  methods. 

When  British  statesmen  discovered  that  they  had  wasted  ten 
years  in  fruitless  attempts  at  reconciling  Germany,  and  that 
Germany  had  treated  every  British  advance  as  a  sign  of  cowardice 
on  the  part  of  a  hateful  enemy,  and  especially  when  they  saw 
that,  almost  wdthin  sight  of  the  British  coast,  an  enormous  fleet 
was  being  constructed  which,  it  was  officially  proclaimed,  w'as 
intended  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  “the  mightiest  naval 
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Power,”  they  recognised  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  any  longer  for 
Germany’s  political  friendship  and  they  turned  elsewhere.  The 
Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo-Kussian  Ententes  were  brought 
about,  not  by  King  Edward,  but  by  Germany  herself,  by  her 
anti-British  policy,  Germany  forced  Great  Britain  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  Germany’s  opponents.  If  Germany  is  now 
hedged  around  by  a  network  of  ententes  and  alliances,  she  should 
accuse,  not  the  late  King  Edward,  but  her  own  leaders. 

Many  years  ago  the  Emperor  William  II.  proclaimed ; 
“Germany’s  future  lies  upon  the  sea.”  During  more  than 
twenty  years  Germany  has  striven  to  acquire  colonies  for  her 
surplus  population.  The  expansion  of  States  is  a  natural  move¬ 
ment.  Continental  States  such  as  Germany  can  expand  on  the 
land.  Insular  ones  are  compelled  by  Nature  to  expand  over  sea. 
Oversea  colonies  are  a  necessity  to  an  over-populated  State  such 
as  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  as  yet  not  a  necessity  to  Germany. 
During  a  considerable  number  of  years  immigration  into  Germany 
has  been  far  greater  than  emigration  from  Germany.  At  the 
census  of  1907  it  w’as  found  that  no  fewer  than  1,342,292  foreigners 
w^ere  living  in  Germany.  German  agriculturists,  mine-owners, 
and  manufacturers  complain  constantly  about  a  shortage  of 
labour.  Germany  does  not  yet  suffer  from  over-population.  A 
nation  can  in  safety  embark  upon  a  great  transmaritime  policy 
only  if  the  motherland  is  secure,  if  it  occupies  qn  island  like 
Great  Britain  or  Japan,  or  if  it  possesses  practically  an  insular 
position  such  as  the  United  States.  At  the  time  when  the 
Triple  Alliance  w'as  a  reliable  entity,  and  when  France,  Kussia, 
and  Great  Britain  were  all  isolated,  Germany’s  position  on  the 
Continent  was  so  strong  that  she  could  safely  devote  a  very  large 
part  of  her  means  to  her  navy  and  her  oversea  interests,  but 
matters  have  changed  since  then.  The  Triple  Alliance  exists 
merely  on  paper.  That  alliance  was  based  on  Italy’s  fear  of 
France  and  on  Austria’s  fear  of  Russia,  Italy  and  France  and 
Austria  and  Russia  have  become  friends.  The  raison  d'Hre  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  has  gone.  It  is  generally  recognised  in 
Germany  that  Germany  cannot  count  upon  Italy’s  support  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  Austria’s  support  may  possibly  be 
doubtful.  Germany,  as  Bismarck  foretold  in  one  of  the  most 
impressive  passages  of  his  Gedanken  und  Erinneriingen,  may  be 
faced  by  a  pan-European  coalition  including  Austria-Hungary. 
Bismarck  wTote  :  “  If  Russian  policy  succeeds  in  winning  Austria 
then  the  coalition  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  against  us  is  com¬ 
plete,  for  France  can  always  be  induced  to  act  against  us,  her 
interests  on  the  Rhine  being  more  important  than  those  in  the 
East  and  on  the  Bosphorus.” 
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The  greater  part  of  the  German  colonies  was  acquired  by 
Bismarck.  However,  although  in  Bismarck’s  time  Germany’s 
position  in  Europe  was  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is  now, 
Bismarck’s  principal  care  was  to  ensure  Germany’s  security  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  he  attached  the  greatest  value  to 
Great  Britain’s  goodwill  and  support  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  Continental  complications.  Even  when  diplomatic  differences 
had  arisen  between  the  two  countries,  Bismarck  wished  to  remain 
on  cordial  terms  with  Great  Britain.  On  March  2nd,  1884,  for 
instance,  he  stated  in  the  Reichstag  with  reference  to  an  Anglo- 
German  dispute  : — 

“I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  in  order  sine  ira  et  studio,  and  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner,  to  settle  this  matter  in  accordance  with  that 
quiet  and  friendly  intercourse  which  has  at  all  times  existed  between 
England  and  Germany,  a  quiet  and  friendly  intercourse  which  is  most  natural 
because  neither  Power  possesses  vital  interests  which  conflict  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  other  Power.  I  can  see  only  an  error  in  the  opinion  that 
England  envies  us  our  modest  attempts  at  colonising.” 

On  January  10th,  1885,  when  he  stated  in  the  Reichstag  :  — 

“I  really  do  not  know  what  disputes  might  arise  between  England  and 
Germany.  There  never  have  been  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  From 
my  diplomatic  experience  I  cannot  see  any  reasons  which  can  make  hostilities 
possible  between  them.” 

Four  years  later,  on  January  26th,  1889,  only  a  short  time 
before  his  dismissal,  he  stated  with  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
German  Zanzibar  dispute  in  the  Reichstag  :  — 

“The  preservation  of  Anglo-German  goodwill  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  thing.  I  see  in  England  an  old  and  traditional  ally.  No  differ¬ 
ences  exist  between  England  and  Germany.  If  I  speak  of  England  as  our 
ally,  I  am  not  using  a  diplomatic  term.  We  have  no  alliance  with  England. 
However,  I  wish  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  England,  also  in  colonial 
questions.  The  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during  at  least  150 
years,  and  if  I  should  discover  that  we  might  lose  touch  with  England,  I 
should  act  cautiously,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  losing  England’s  goodwill.” 

Modern  Germany  has  erected  to  Bismarck  countless  statues. 
Bismarck’s  speeches,  Bismarck’s  letters,  and  Bismarck’s  memoirs 
have  been  printed  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  they 
are  found  on  the  hook-shelves  of  the  people  by  the  side  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  But  modern  Germany  has  forgotten,  or  she 
deliberately  disregards,  Bismarck’s  policy  and  Bismarck’s  warn¬ 
ings.  Through  the  short-sightedness  of  Bismarck’s  successors 
the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  been  so  much  loosened 
that  Germans  themselves  raise  periodically  the  cry  that  they  are 
isolated  in  a  hostile  world.  Yet  modern  Germany  has  needlessly 
increased  the  danger  which  threatens  her  on  the  Continent  still 
further  by  throwing  Bismarck’s  warnings  to  the  winds  and 
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antagonising  Great  Britain,  which  might  prove  Germany’s  best 
and  most  valuable  friend  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  reason  that  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  Germany’s  “old 
and  traditional  ally,”  as  Bismarck  called  her,  must  be  sought, 
not  in  Great  Britain’s  envy,  but  in  the  culpable  mistakes  of 
Germany’s  diplomacy. 

In  Bismarck’s  time  German  diplomacy  enjoyed  a  twofold 
distinction.  It  pursued  a  wise,  sane,  and  far-seeing  policy, 
and  the  diplomatic  apparatus  was  faultlessly  served  by  men 
of  high  ability.  Modern  German  diplomacy  fails,  unfortunately, 
in  both  respects,  and  the  German  people  have  begun  to  complain 
bitterly  about  the  men  in  their  diplomatic  service. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  shown  exclusively  by  means 
of  reliable  German  evidence  that  Germany  is  responsible  for  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  Anglo-German  relations,  that  Anglo- 
German  relations  have  become  what  they  are  because,  as  the 
German  witnesses  quoted  have  admitted,  Germany  has  deliber¬ 
ately  pursued  an  anti-British  policy  during  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  It  has  furthermore  been  showm  that  Germany’s 
colonial  and  transmaritime  policy,  with  its  strong  anti-British 
bias,  w'as  disapproved  of  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  that  many 
thinking  Germans  are  profoundly  dissatisfied,  not  only  with  the 
direction  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy,  but  also  with  the  men  who 
occupy  high  positions  in  the  German  diplomatic  service. 

Now  we  must  ask  ourselves  :  Why  does  Germany  pursue 
towards  Great  Britain  a  policy  w^hich  has  compromised  her 
position  in  the  world,  which  has  caused  great  disappointments  to 
her,  and  which  in  the  end  may  lead  to  a  national  disaster?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Before  the  Boer  War,  when  Germany  em¬ 
barked  upon  her  transoceanic  and  anti-British  policy.  Great 
Britain’s  power  was  much  under-estimated  in  Germany.  During 
many  decades  German  university  professors,  schoolmasters,  and 
publicists  had  taught  the  doctrine  that  Englishmen  were  too 
selfish  and  too  cowardly  to  defend  their  country,  and  that 
England,  like  Carthage,  was  bound  to  fall  through  the  lack  of 
patriotism  among  the  people  and  their  reliance  upon  hired 
soldiers.  They  had  taught  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
the  people  in  the  British  colonies  also  was  selfishness,  that  they 
lacked  patriotism,  that  they  would  cling  to  the  motherland  only 
»as  long  as  the  connection  was  profitable  to  them,  that  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  British  Empire  was  inevitable,  that  Canada  and 
the  other  great  British  dominions  would  earlier  or  later  follow 
the  example  of  the  United  States  and  secede.  Roscher, 
Treitschke,  Schmoller,  and  many  other  eminent  German  writers 
propounded  these  views.  Thus  Germany’s  colonial  and  anti- 
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British  policy  was  based  upon  a  false  estimate  of  the  character 
and  the  latent  strength  of  Great  Britain  and  her  daughter  States, 
and  that  false  estimate  was  not  revised  when  the  Colonies  sup¬ 
ported  Great  Britain  in  the  Boer  War  in  splendid  loyalty  with 
troops  and  money,  when  Canada  initiated  the  system  of  inter- 
imperial  preferences  and  bore  cheerfully  Germany’s  fiscal 
hostility,  when  a  number  of  Imperial  conferences  and  Imperial 
defensive  arrangements  created  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Army 
and  Navy  and  of  an  Imperial  organisation,  when  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  introduced  universal  military  service,  and  when 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  began  to  build  powerful 
squadrons  of  their  own  and  voluntarily  took  a  share  in  the 
Empire’s  burden  of  defence. 

In  their  endeavours  to  challenge  British  naval  supremacy  the 
Germans  were  encouraged  by  a  singular  misconception.  They 
had  been  told  by  numerous  writers  on  naval  and  political  subjects 
that,  whilst  the  British  yards  could  provide  any  number  of  war¬ 
ships,  the  British  nation  could  not  furnish  enough  sailors  for 
manning  them.  On  October  28th,  1908,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
had  published  an  interview  with  the  German  Emperor,  in  which 
he  had  declared  that,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  German 
nation,  he  was  a  sincere  friend  of  England.  The  Emperor’s 
Anglophil  utterances  aroused  the  fury  of  the  German  Nationalist 
Press,  and,  referring  to  that  interview,  the  Allgem eine  Evange- 
lische  Luiherische  Kirchenzeitung ,  a  leading  Protestant  Church 
paper,  wrote  in  November  of  the  same  year  : — 

“The  Emperor  labours  strenuously  with  the  object  of  gaining  the  goodwill 
of  the  British  nation.  That  is  not  very  inspiring  for  us,  but  that  policy 
is  necessary  as  long  as  we  have  to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  for  which  we 
are  as  yet  not  strong  enough.  Only  since  a  short  time  has  the  German 
nation  learned  to  understand  the  necessity  of  having  a  powerful  fleet.  And 
we  must  continue  building  ships  in  competition  with  England  till  the  moment 
arrives  when  England  may  still  possess  many  more  ships  than  we  Germans 
have,  but  when  the  English  can  no  longer  find  the  men  for  navigating  and 
fighting  their  fleet.  Until  that  moment  has  arisen  it  is  madness  to  urge 
for  war,  and  meanwhile  the  Emperor  tries  to  make  up  for  the  indiscretions 
of  the  German  Press  by  his  advances  to  England.” 

The  Kirchenzeitung  summed  up  in  a  few  lines  the  policy  which 
Germany  has  pursued  towards  Great  Britain  during  more  than  a 
decade.  There  is  evidently  a  confusion  of  thought  somewhere. 
Even  in  the  best-informed  circles  of  Germany  the  opinion  is 
widely  held  that  Great  Britain  cannot  find  as  many  sailors  as  she 
requires,  probably  because  the  British  merchant  marine  is  always 
short  of  British  sailors  and  has  to  employ  many  thousands  of 
Scandinavians,  Lascars,  &c.  Only  a  very  short  time  ago  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  and  best-informed  German  professors  told  me 
that  Great  Britain  experienced  already  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
manning  her  fleet,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  open-eyed  astonish¬ 
ment  when  I  told  him  that  the  British  naval  authorities  can 
always  obtain  ten  recruits  for  every  single  one  they  want,  and 
when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  study  the  official 
recruiting  returns. 

Germany’s  transmaritime  anti-British  policy  is  founded  on  a 
series  of  misconceptions  and  erroneous  estimates.  Herein  lies 
the  reason  that  her  foreign  policy  has  been  a  gigantic  mistake, 
a  mistake  which  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences  for  her. 
Germany’s  position  is  a  dangerous  one.  A  great  defeat  may 
mean  for  her  the  upbreak  of  the  Empire.  France  still  re¬ 
members  Sedan  and  wishes  to  revenge  her  defeat,  and  Eussia 
is  France’s  ally.  Italy  is  not  trusted  by  Germany,  and  Austria 
may  at  the  critical  moment  choose  to  remember  that  from  1740 
to  1866  she  has  been  attacked  and  despoiled  by  Prussia,  and  that 
Prussia  has  deprived  her  of  the  leading  place  among  the  Germanic 
States  which  she  used  to  occupy.  Should  Germany  be  involved 
in  a  great  European  war,  Austria-Hungary  might  conceivably 
choose  to  observe  a  waiting  attitude,  and  abandon  it  only  when 
the  probable  issue  had  become  apparent.  The  Germans  are  still 
the  ruling  race  in  Austria.  They  are  the  natural  supporters  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but  their  number  is  too  small  for  they 
form  only  a  minority.  The  incorporation  of  Southern  Germany, 
which  is  more  Austrian  than  Prussian  in  character,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  German  element  in  Austria,  and  might,  at  the 
same  time,  give  back  to  Austria  the  hegemony  in  Germany.  It 
follows  that,  should  fortune  desert  Germany  in  a  great  Con¬ 
tinental  conflict,  Austria  may  revenge  herself  on  Prussia  for  her 
past  wrongs  and  try  to  wrest  from  Prussia  the  paramount  position 
in  Germany  and  recreate  a  greater  Austria  at  Germany’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Thus  “the  war  on  three  fronts”  which  was  Bismarck’s 
nightmare  might  end,  not  only  in  Germany’s  defeat,  but  in 
Germany’s  partition. 

If,  as  so  many  leading  Germans  assert,  it  was  Great  Britain’s 
constant  aim  to  bring  about  Germany’s  dow'nfall,  Great  Britain 
should  welcome  such  an  event.  It  is  true  that,  as  many  German 
observers  have  told  us,  Germany’s  defeat  would  benefit  British 
trade  and  industry.  However,  Great  Britain’s  policy  is  not  made 
by  shopkeepers.  A  disastrous  defeat  of  Germany  would  upset 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  would  greatly  increase  the 
power  of  France  and  Eussia,  it  would  logically  lead  to  a  series 
of  great  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  end  Great  Britain 
might  have  to  step  in  and  to  rebuild  Germany  at  the  cost  of  a 
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great  war  in  order  to  re-establish  a  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Only  the  short-sighted  and  the  foolish 
can  wish  for  Germany’s  downfall. 

Great  Britain  has  little  cause  to  plead  for  Germany’s  goodwill, 
for  she  suffers  little  through  the  existing  Anglo-German  tension, 
whilst  isolated  Germany  suffers  much  and  risks  more.  Whilst 
Great  Britain’s  position  throughout  the  world  is  secure,  that  of 
Germany  is  very  precarious  because  of  her  exposed  frontiers.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  Germany  has  far  more  need  of  Great 
Britain’s  support  than  Great  Britain  has  of  Germany’s.  It  is 
true  that  Germany  possesses  still  the  strongest  army  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  face  a  great  European  combination. 
She  is  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  owing  to 
her  isolation  and  to  the  estrangement  of  Great  Britain.  The 
minds  of  her  statesmen  must  rather  be  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  defending  Germany  than  with  ambitious  wars  of 
aggression.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  madness  for 
Germany’s  rulers  to  continue  proclaiming  that  Germany  requires 
more  Dreadnoughts,  and  still  more  Dreadnoughts,  and  ever  more 
Dreadnoughts  against  Great  Britain. 

Germany’s  prospects  are  dark  and  threatening.  She  is  not  rich 
enough  and  not  strong,  enough  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  army  and  a  navy  able  to  challenge  the  strongest  navy. 
Every  nation  which  has  tried  to  become  supreme  on  land  and  sea 
has  failed.  Germany  has  undoubtedly  neglected  her  army  whilst 
constructing  her  fleet.  Already  some  of  her  leading  men  are 
pointing  out  her  danger.  In  the  Preussische  Jahrhucher  for 
January,  1912,  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  one  of  Germany’s 
leading  historians  and  political  writers,  warned  the  Government 
not  to  enlarge  once  more  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  at  the  bidding 
of  the  German  Navy  League,  but  to  increase  instead  the  in¬ 
sufficient  strength  of  the  German  Army.  In  Der  Tag  of  January 
10th,  1912,  General  von  Loebell  complained  that  Germany 
raises  yearly  only  forty-four  recruits  per  10,000  of  population, 
whilst  France  raises  sixty-three  recruits  per  10,000  of  population. 
In  Die  Post  of  January  9th,  1912,  a  leading  article  urged  the 
Government  to  increase  the  German  Army  greatly  because  “the 
German  Army  was  of  a  strength  commensurate  to  a  nation  of 
45,000,000,  but  not  of  65,000,000  people.”  Many  similar  views 
have  been  expressed,  and  so  concerned  have  patriotic  Germans 
become  about  the  exposed  position  of  their  country  and  the 
insufficient  strength  of  their  army,  that,  on  the  model  of  the 
great  German  Navy  League,  a  Wehrverein,  a  society  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  great  increase  of  the  German  Army,  has  lately  been 
founded  by  the  citizens. 
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Can  Anglo-German  relations  be  improved,  and  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  them? 

Unfortunately,  deep  distrust  exists  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  That  distrust  is  unwarranted  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
and  it  has  been  artificially  created  among  them  by  a  campaign 
of  misrepresentation.  The  German  masses  have  so  persistently 
been  told  that  Great  Britain  is  envious  of  Germany’s  prosperity, 
and  that  she  plots  to  bring  about  her  downfall,  that  they  have 
at  last  come  to  believe  it,  and  are  clamouring  for  a  powerful  fleet 
for  their  defence  against  Great  Britain.  British  distrust  of 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  this  artificial  German 
agitation,  to  the  attitude  of  Germany’s  diplomacy,  to  the  anti- 
British  pronouncements  of  Germany’s  leaders  and  the  German 
Press,  and  especially  to  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  Germany’s 
intentions,  the  great  German  fleet,  which,  as  many  Germans 
have  admitted,  can  only  be  meant  for  use  against  Great  Britain. 

The  continued  enlargement  of  the  German  fleet  will  not 
increase  Germany’s  security,  for  under  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  will  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  allow  the  unchallenge¬ 
able  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy  to  be  in  the  least  reduced  by 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  enlargement  of  the 
German  fleet  is  bound  to  increase  the  tension  between  the  two 
countries.  Therefore  the  first  step  towards  an  improvement 
of  Anglo-German  relations  must  be  taken  by  Germany,  and  it 
must  take  the  shape  of  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  The 
Navy  Bill  of  1900,  with  its  subsequent  enlargements  of  1905  and 
1908,  fixed  Germany’s  output  of  warships  till  1917,  and  provided 
for  tw'o  large  ships  in  every  year  between  1912  and  1917,  or 
twelve  altogether.  How'ever,  the  German  Navy  League  and  the 
German  Nationalist  Press  are  now  demanding  that  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  should  again  be  increased,  and  that  in  every  year 
from  1912  to  1917  three  Super-Dreadnoughts  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  If  the  German  Government  construct  between  1912 
and  1917  eighteen  Super-Dreadnoughts,  Great  Britain  will  have 
to  produce  thirty-six  Super-Dreadnoughts.  If  the  German 
Government  has  really  the  wish  to  improve  Anglo-German 
relations,  it  can  now  showr  that  it  is  in  earnest  by  keeping  her 
shipbuilding  programme  wuthin  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  and  the  amendments  of  1905  and  1908,  and  it  will 
be  wise  to  do  so,  especially  as  Germany’s  naval  position  will  be 
no  better  whether  she  produces  twelve  Super-Dreadnoughts  or 
eighteen  Super-Dreadnoughts  during  1912-17.  In  a  few  weeks’ 
time  w'e  shall  know  the  mind  of  the  German  Government.  If 
it  should  not  demand  additional  credit  for  the  construction  of  six 
additional  Super-Dreadnoughts,  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  an 
Anglo-German  rapprochement  will  be  created ;  but  until  the 
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German  Government  has  shown  that  it  is  in  earnest  with  its 
intention  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  it 
is  quite  useless  for  Germans  and  Englishmen  to  talk  of  Anglo- 
German  friendship  and  co-operation  and  of  the  natural  union  of 
the  countries  of  Goethe  and  Shakespeare. 

As  soon  as  Germany  has  shown  by  deeds  that  she  wishes  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  she  has  shown 
that  she  desires  no  longer  to  create  for  herself  “a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  with  the  mightiest  naval  Power  would 
involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power,”  Great 
Britain  will  reciprocate.  Great  Britain  can  give  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  to  Germany  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  Great 
Britain  feels  convinced  that  Germany’s  intentions  are  peaceful, 
the  Anglo-German  differences  regarding  the  greatest  trans- 
maritime  undertaking  of  Germany,  the  Baghdad  Railway,  which 
at  present  is  considered  in  Great  Britain  to  be  rather  a  German 
strategical  railway  than  a  Turkish  business  undertaking,  will  no 
doubt  be  adjusted.  In  course  of  time  colonies  may  come  into 
the  market,  and  with  British  support  Germany  will  easily  obtain 
the  outlets  which  she  requires.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
again  enlarges  her  naval  programme,  and  continues  antagonising 
and  demonstratively  threatening  Great  Britain,  Anglo-German 
relations  will  steadily  become  worse  and  we  shall  have  every 
reason  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future. 

I  have  lately  spent  six  weeks  in  Germany,  where  I  have  met 
many  of  the  leading  people,  and  I  have  unfortunately  received 
the  impression  that  the  German  Government  apparently  does  not 
wish  for  an  improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations.  Apparently 
its  policy  is  to  keep  alive  the  artificially  created  national  animosity 
against  Great  Britain  by  encouraging  the  unceasing  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  attacks  upon  Great  Britain  in  the  semi-official  Press. 
Its  principal  aim  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  an  extremely  powerful 
navy.  Ever  since  1900  it  has  appealed  to  popular  passion  for 
support,  and  has  called  upon  the  people  to  provide  the  necessary 
sums  “to  protect  Germany  against  England’s  hostility.”  As  long  as 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy  is  Germany’s  principal  aim,  it 
does  not  suit  the  German  Government  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  all  advances  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
useless,  and  Lord  Haldane  may  have  wasted  his  time. 

The  German  Press  is  still  repeating  the  fable  that  during  the 
Morocco  crisis  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  threatened  Germany,  who 
had  never  intended  to  occupy  a  part  of  Morocco.  Unfortunately 
a  portion  of  the  British  Press  has  echoed  the  German  story,  and 
has  violently  attacked  Sir  Edward  for  his  “unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference.”  It  is  true  that  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  have  publicly  declared  that  Germany  had  never 
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intended  to  occupy  Moroccan  territory,  but  since  then  revelatious 
have  been  made  which  belie  their  assertions.  Before  a  court  of 
law,  in  a  political  libel  suit  brought  by  the  editor  of  the  Hheinisch- 
Westfdlische  Zeitung  against  the  Grenzboten,  the  editor  of  the 
former  paper  stated  on  January  19th,  1912  : — 

“  Mr.  Class,  the  President  of  the  Pan-Germanic  League,  is  prepared  to 
state  upon  oath  before  this  Court  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Herr  von  Kiderlen  Wachter,  writing  to  him  from  Kissiugeu,  requested 
Mr.  Class  to  meet  him  at  the  Hotel  Pfalzer  Hof  in  Mannheim.  During  the 
interview,  which  occupied  several  hours,  Herr  von  Kiderlen  Wachter  stated  : 
‘the  Pan-Germanic  demand  for  the  possession  of  Morocco  is  absolutely 
justified.  You  can  absolutely  rely  upon  it  that  the  Government  will  stick 
to  Morocco.  Monsieur  Cambon  is  wriggling  before  me  like  a  worm.  The 
German  Government  is  in  a  splendid  position.  You  can  rely  upon  me  and 
you  will  be  very  pleased  with  our  Morocco  policy.  1  am  as  good  a  Pan- 
German  as  you  are.’  On  the  1st  July  Mr.  Class  called  at  the  German 
Foreign  Oflice  and,  failing  to  find  Herr  von  Kiderlen  Wachter,  was  received 
by  Herr  Zimmermann,  the  Under- Secretary.  Mr.  Zimmermann  told  him: 
‘You  come  at  an  historic  hour.  To-day  the  Panther  appears  before  Agadir 
and  at  this  moment  (12  o’clock  mid-day)  the  Foreign  Cabinets  are  being 
informed  of  its  mission.  The  German  Government  has  sent  two  agents 
provocateurs  to  Agadir  and  these  have  done  their  duty  very  well.  German 
firms  have  been  induced  to  make  complaints  and  to  call  upon  the  Government 
in  Berlin  for  protection.  It  is  the  Government’s  intention  to  seize  the 
district  and  it  w'ill  not  give  it  up  again.  The  German  people  require 
absolutely  a  settlement  Colony.  Please  prevent,  wherever  in  the  Press 
you  have  influence,  the  raising  of  claims  for  compensation  elsewhere. 
Possibly  France  will  offer  us  the  Congo.  However  the  German  Government 
does  not  want  compensation  elsewhere,  but  a  part  of  Morocco.’” 

The  foregoing  most  important  and  most  interesting  statement 
throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  Morocco  crisis,  and  explains  its 
genesis.  This  statement  appeared,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  in 
the  Rheinisch-W estfalische  Zeitung  and  in  the  Tdgliche 
Rundschau,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  German  semi-official 
Press,  which  preserved  a  judicious  and  significant  silence.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  was  not  repudiated  by  Herr  Class,  by  Herr  von  Kiderlen 
Wachter,  or  by  Herr  Zimmermann,  we  must  assume  that  it  was 
correct  in  substance  and  in  detail.  The  statement  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  Germany’s  deliberate  intention  to  occupy  Morocco, 
notwithstanding  the  protestations  to  the  contrary  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  has  made  it  clear  that, 
but  for  Great  Britain’s  energetic  intervention,  war  would  most 
probably  have  broken  out  between  Germany  and  France  over 
Morocco.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  through  the  British 
Government’s  timely  and  vigorous  action,  peace  was  preserved, 
and  that  the  German  complaints  about  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
“unwarranted  interference  ”  were  baseless. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 

London,  February  Ibth,  1912. 
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I. 

Canadian  Reciprocity  and  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 

During  the  short  visit  to  what  you  call  “The  States,”  from  which 
I  am  returning,  1  have  seen  a  certain  number  of  men  in  close 
touch  with  great  affairs,  of  whose  views,  mixed  with  some  of  my 
own,  I  will  offer  you  an  impression.  If  it  should  not  in  all  respects 
correspond  with  the  impression  prevailing  in  England,  I  can  only 
ask  you  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  shall  try  to  set  forth 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  about  the  President,  his  policies, 
and  his  prospects, -fand  to  deal,  first  of  all,  with  the  subjects  in 
which  I  suppose  Englishmen  are  chiefly  concerned,  namely, 
Canadian  Eeciprocity,  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  Trusts,  the  Tariff', 
and  Mr.  Taft’s  chance^  of  re-election  to  the  Presidency — a 
matter  which  really  affects  English  interests. 

Canadian  Eeciprocity,  it  is  true,  is  no  longer  a  live  subject, 
but  there  is  still  a  word  to  be  said  if  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
funeral  oration.  The  President  who  conceived  this  great  scheme 
—for  whether  you  like  it  or  not  you  will  admit  that  it  was  a  great 
scheme — and  the  American  people,  of  whom  a  vast  majority 
supported  it,  have  accepted  their  defeat  loyally.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  is  no  resentment,  no  bitterness;  only  a  genuine  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  are  disappointed,  not  because  we  thought  we 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain — that  is  still  a  disputed  point — but 
because  a  great  opportunity  for  drawing  closer  the  friendly 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  passed,  and 
passed  forever.  We  must,  and  Canada  must,  revert  to  the  old  com¬ 
mercial  hostilities  we  hoped  to  soften,  if  not  wholly  to  end.  We 
thought  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  a  wiser  statesman,  with  a  truer  view 
of  Canadian  interests,  than  his  victorious  rival.  But  since  Canada 
thought  otherwise  we  have  no  more  to  say. 

One  misconception,  however,  it  is  important  to  dispel.  The 
President’s  “parting of  the  ways”  speech  was  believed  in  England 
to  have  a  political  meaning,  or  even  purpose.  I  know  on  authority 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  on  which  I  shall  rely  largely  in 
all  I  say,  that  it  had  not.  In  that  speech,  as  throughout  the  whole 
discussion,  the  President’s  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
commercial,  not  political,  aims.  He  never  dreamed  of  a  closer 
political  connection  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He 
thought  Eeciprocity  a  policy  large  enough  to  stand  by  itself ;  as 
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it  surely  was.  If  he  had  not,  he  would  have  let  it  alone.  Nor 
did  he  imagine  that  commercial  union,  complete  or  incomplete, 
would  necessarily  or  probably,  in  the  near  or  in  the  distant  future, 
lead  to  political  union.  His  view  was  the  American  view.  There 
is  no  party,  no  important  body  of  public  opinion,  in  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  annexing  or  absorbing  Canada.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  who  holds,  by  some  inexplicable 
caprice  of  the  Democratic  majority,  the  Speakership  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  But  when  Mr.  Champ  Clark  talked  loosely 
about  annexation,  he  spoke  neither  for  his  party  nor — still  less 
and  far  less — for  the  American  people.  He  spoke  as  the  emotional 
and  irresponsible  politician  he  is.  When  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  answering  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
said  that  he  did  not  suppose  Mr.  Clark’s  declaration  need  be  taken 
seriously,  he  expressed  the  American  as  well  as  the  English 
estimate  of  this  outburst.  It  made  no  impression,  elicited  no 
response,  hardly  even  provoked  comment  at  home  till  it  had  been 
cabled  to  England  and  the  English  comment  on  it  had  been  cabled 
back.  The  cable  in  such  a  case,  and  in  many  other  cases,  is  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 

As  for  the  British  Ambassador  and  his  share  in  these  Reciprocity 
proceedings,  it  was  well  understood  in  Washington  that  Mr. 
Bryce  was  acting  on  instructions,  special  or  general,  from 
Downing  Street.  These  instructions  were  supposed  to  spring 
from  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  obstruct  Imperial  Preference 
and  Tariff  Reform,  even  if  Imperialism  suffered  at  the  same  time. 
With  such  considerations  the  President,  of  course,  had  nothing 
to  do.  He  was  glad  of  any  help  he  could  get  from  Mr.  Bryce.  I 
do  not  think  it  once  occurred  to  him  that  the  Imperial  tie  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  could  be  loosened  by  the  success  of 
Reciprocity.  He  certainly  had  no  wish  that  it  should  be.  Mr. 
Bryce,  moreover,  has  always  been  the  active  and  efficient  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Washington  of  Canadian  interests.  He  has  been 
Canadian  Minister  as  well  as  British  Ambassador.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  an  opinion  on  such  a  question ,  I  think  it  desirable  alike 
for  Great  Britain,  for  Canada,  and  for  the  United  States  that  a 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington  should  have  the  confidence 
of  Canada,  and  be  recognised  informally  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  agent  of  Canada.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Bryce  had  been  indiscreet  or  over 
zealous  in  his  support  of  Reciprocity.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  other  respect.  I  heard  him  criticised  in  England  for  speech¬ 
making,  and  people  asked  why  a  British  Ambassador  should  be 
delivering  addresses  in  Oklahoma  or  other  remote  or  near  regions 
of  this  great  continent.  Well,  why  should  he  not?  It  pleases 
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US  and  does  no  harm  to  you.  It  is,  moreover,  a  clear  advantage 
for  an  Ambassador  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  people  as  well 
as  with  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  an  advantage 
both  to  him  and  to  us.  He  is  a  more  useful  Ambassador.  True, 
the  greatest  of  British  Ambassadors  in  America,  Lord  Pauncefote, 
got  on  very  well  without  it ;  but  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see 
another  Lord  Pauncefote  :  a  man  to  whom  the  confidence  of 
Presidents  and  of  the  whole  nation  w’ent  out  instinctively.  He 
had  no  need  to  make  speeches.  But  Mr.  Bryce  has  his  own 
methods,  and  they  have  proved  useful  methods,  both  in  respect 
of  Canada  and  of  those  good  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  which  he  has  successfully  sought  to  improve. 

If  this  be  a  digression  it  none  the  less  serves  to  help  us  about 
Arbitration  and  the  President’s  Arbitration  Treaty,  which  the 
Senate  and  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  for  different  reasons  and  in  different 
degrees,  oppose.  Both  are  formidable,  but  in  spite  of  both  the 
President  hopes  to  see  his  treaty  ratified.  His  heart  is  in  it.  He 
relies  in  a  measure  on  public  opinion,  which  is  overwhelmingly 
with  him.  But  a  similar  public  opinion  existed  when  the  Olney- 
Pauncefote  Arbitration  Treaty  came  before  the  Senate,  and,  in 
the  face  of  an  almost  unanimous  popular  demand,  was  rejected. 
On  one  side  were  the  American  people,  on  the  other  the  Senate 
and  the  Irish  dynamiters  under  the  genial  lead  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  But  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  had  their  way,  and 
that  treaty  lies  dead  in  the  Senate  graveyard.  The  same  unholy 
alliance  exists  to-day. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  the  Senate  has  the  support  of  more 
than  one  great  constitutional  lawyer  in  its  main  objection  to  the 
present  treaty.  The  provision  which  leaves  it  to  a  Commission 
of  uncertain  composition  to  determine  whether,  in  certain  cases 
or  crises,  a  dispute  shall  or  shall  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
is  held  to  derogate  from  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Olney,  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  State  we  ever  had,  is  of  that  opinion.  As 
it  is  to  Mr.  Olney  that,  on  the  American  side,  we  owe  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Venezuela  controversy,  out  of  which  he  and  Lord 
Salisbury  together  found  a  way  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  his  present  opinion  has  any  antirEnglish  bias.  Nor  has  he 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  Senate.  As  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  Arbitration  Treaty,  he  proved  himself  a 
wise  friend  of  arbitration,  and  on  more  than  one  other  grave 
occasion  was  at  odds  wnth  the  Senate.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  on  general  grounds,  the  present  treaty  is  an  advance 
on  the  earlier  one  which  was  done  to  death  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  President,  in  one  of  his  many  speeches  on  his  recent 
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journey,  held  out  an  olive  branch  to  the  Senate.  He  proposes 
to  modify  the  objectionable  clause  and  to  leave  the  Senate  in 
control  of  arbitrable  subjects  to  the  full  extent,  as  he  thinks,  of 
its  constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  concession,  perhaps  against 
his  own  judgment,  but  he  is  in  a  mood  for  concession  and  con¬ 
ciliation.  He  is  also  in  a  mood  for  using  all  his  Executive 
authority  to  bring  the  Senate  to  reason.  He  has  used  it  decisively 
before  now.  Whether  his  treaty  be  ratified  or  not,  he  has 
immensely  advanced  the  cause  and  doctrine  of  arbitration.  To 
him  is  due,  in  a  measure,  that  condition  of  feeling  in  both 
countries  which  makes  it  probable  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  any 
dispute,  or  almost  any  dispute,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  will,  in  fact,  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
President  is  an  enthusiast  for  arbitration,  from  which  he  would 
except  not  even  questions  of  national  honour.  But,  whatever  the 
form  of  the  treaty,  it  will  be  an  efficient  treaty  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  considered  opinion  of  the  English 
and  American  people.  Grave  questions  of  national  honour  or 
territorial  integrity,  or,  on  our  side,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  even 
if  not  excluded  by  the  treaties,  are  likely  to  exclude  themselves 

n. 

Trusts,  and  the  President’s  Policy  with  reference  to  Trusts. 

I  was  asked  before  I  left  England  w'hy  the  President  had 
suddenly  resolved  to  put  in  force  the  Sherman  Act,  which  had 
been  left  some  fifteen  years  in  abeyance  and  inoperative.  The 
question  may  be  put  aside  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  answer,  since  it 
was  he  who  first  took  proceedings.  But  in  so  far  as  it  touches 
Mr.  Taft’s  present  policy,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  it. 
The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases,  have  put,  for  the 
first  time,  an  authoritative  judicial  interpretation  on  the  Sherman 
Act.  There  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  true  legal  meaning  and 
scope  of  that  Act.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  law  has 
been  defined  and  construed.  It  has  been  determined  once  for 
all  what  sort  of  combination  is,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  a  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  w’hat  is  not.  The  question 
w’hether  prosecutions  or  proceedings  of  any  kind  against  any 
particular  Trust  shall  be  begun  is  no  longer  a  question  of  law 
but  of  expediency.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  had  spoken,  the 
President  had  to  consider,  and  did  consider,  whether  he  should 
advise  Congress  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act,  or  even  to  pass  a 
new  Act.  He  decided  not  to ;  partly  because  it  was  not  clear 
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what  kind  nf  an  Act  Confjress  conld  be  induced  to  pass ;  partly 
because  the  whole  subject  w’onld  thus  be  reopened ;  there  would 
be  delay:  and  the  new  Act  once  on  the  statute  book,  still  f^reater 
delay  before  the  Supreme  Court  could  deliver  judgment  upon  it. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  do  his  work  with  such  tools  as  lay  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  the  proceedings  against  the  Steel  Trust  are  the 
first  fruits  of  that  resolve.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  Trust  is 
to  he  attacked  merely  because  it  is  a  Trust,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  to  be  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  English  criticism 
upon  these  activities  as  injurious  to  business  and  to  great  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  generally.  That  criticism  is  not  much  more 
than  an  echo  from  Wall  Street.  The  President’s  declarations, 
and  especially  his  most  recent  declarations  during  his  tour  in  the 
West,  and  not  less  what  he  says  to  friends,  have  disposed  of  it. 
\ot  business,  but  illegal  business  hurtful  to  the  general  industry 
of  the  whole  country,  is  attacked.  No  Trust  is  to  be  dissolved 
merely  because  it  is  big — not  even  the  Steel  Trust  wuth  a  capital 
of  $1,100,000,000  and  a  plant  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  worth 
$400,000,000.  Proceedings  were  not  taken  in  that  case,  nor  in 
any  case,  till  the  Attorney-G-eneral  of  the  United  States  had 
satisfied  himself  that  both  in  law  and  in  fact  such  proceedings 
were  justified,  and  that  a  verdict  against  the  company  might 
reasonably  be^expected  to  follow. 

Nor  is  the  number  of  these  actions  likely  to  be  so  great  as 
English  investors  seem  to  suppose.  The  Attorney-Creneral  com¬ 
putes  that  the  number  of  Trusts  which  ought  not  necessarily 
to  be  prosecuted  but  to  be  inquired  into,  does  not  much  exceed 
a  hundred  in  all  the  United  States.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  even  if  these  hundred  unified  corporations  w^ere  dissolved 
into  their  constituent  elements  the  industries  of  the  whole  country 
would  be  paralysed  or  irremediably  injured,  or,  as  a  whole, 
injured  at  all.  The  two  most  conspicuous  culprits  thus  far  dealt 
with,  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  Trust,  are  proclaiming 
to  the  world  that  compulsory  reorganisation  will  not  essentially 
affect  the  control  of  these  aggregations  of  capital.  The  control, 
though  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  the  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will  remain,  they 
assert,  with  the  men  who  possess  it  now. 

The  Steel  Trust  pleads  that  it  belongs  in  the  category  of  those 
vood  Trusts  which  Mr.  Poosevelt,  w^hen  President,  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb.  Whatever  may  have  been  true 
of  its  original  organisation,  the  corporation  has  not  made,  say 
its  chiefs  and  friends,  an  oppressive  use  of  its  power.  Tt  has 
neither  crushed  out  rival  steel  companies  nor  fixed  prices  arbi¬ 
trarily.  nor  done  any  of  those  aets  against  public  morals  and  tbe 
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public  welfare  which  caused  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
the  Standard  Oil.  Even  Saul  is  now  among  the  prophets,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  forward  in  defence  of  the  Steel  Trust  and 
in  condemnation  of  the  present  Government’s  present  policy. 
That  adds  a  piquancy  to  the  situation,  but  I  will  defer  to  another 
chapter  what  I  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  attitude 
since  he  took  the  field  against  the  President  and  his  Trust  policy. 

Yet,  w’ith  respect  to  the  action  against  the  Steel  Trust  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  said  as  with  respect  to  the  actions  against 
other  corporations.  It  w’as  not  begun  without  full  investigation, 
nor  without  making  allowance  for  these  mitigating  considerations. 
Mr.  Wickersham,  himself  formerly  a  leading  corporation  lawyer 
in  New  York,  now  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  responsible  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  evidence  against  the  Steel  Trust  is  believed  to  be 
complete,  and  a  verdict  for  the  Government  to  be  expected  in 
this  as  in  other  cases.  This  conclusion  was  reached  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  plea  of  good  behaviour  above  mentioned.  But  the  Steel 
Trust  lawyers  and  leaders  are  equally  confident  of  an  acquittal. 
On  both  sides  the  terms  of  criminal  and  civil  law  seem  to  be  used 
with  equal  freedom. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  one  thing  English  observers  will  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind  is  the  word  which  sums  up  the  purpose  of  the 
Government — discrimination.  The  President  said  a  dozen  times 
in  his  Western  speeches,  and  has  said  privately  since  then,  that 
he  had  never  adopted,  and  never  w'ould  adopt,  a  policy  harmful 
or  menacing  to  the  industrial  or  other  business  interests  of  the 
country.  It  may  seem  amazing  that  he  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  it.  Can  anybody  imagine  to  himself  a  President 
of  the  United  States  setting  out  on  such  a  crusade  as  that?  The 
need,  if  there  be  any  need,  arises  solely  out  of  the  alarm  in  Wall 
Street,  which  confuses  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
with  unrestricted  dealings  in  the  shares  of  industrial  companies. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  may  be  excepted  from  this  statement. 
His  state  of  mind,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  never  one  of 
confusion.  The  charge  against  the  President  does  not  proceed 
from  him.  That  he  wull  resist  to  the  uttermost  the  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Steel  Trust  needs  no  saying.  I  do  not  imagine  there 
is  any  division  among  the  Directors  on  that  point,  but,  if  there 
were,  Mr.  Morgan’s  will  would  prevail.  When  Prince  Bismarck 
was  asked  about  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  he  replied.  “Le 
Congres,  c’est  moi.”  Mr.  Morgan  may,  with  almost  equal  truth, 
say,  “I  am  the  Steel  Trust.”  Ever  since  the  crisis  of  1907,  from 
the  w’orst  of  w’hich  he  rescued  New’  York  and  the  whole  country, 
his  masterful  personality  has  been  more  masterful,  more  irre- 
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sistible,  more  despotic,  than  ever.  But  the  Government  is 
stronger  than  Mr.  Morgan,  stronger  than  the  Trusts. 

If  no  other  benefit  had  accrued  from  these  prosecutions,  they 
would  have  taught  that  much-needed  lesson.  For  the  great 
monopolists  and  operators,  like  Mr.  Bockefeller  and  others  who 
could  be  named,  had  come  to  believe  that  they  were  above  the 
law.  Like  Napoleon  they  thought,  and  some  of  them  said,  that 
the  ordinary  standards  of  morality  and  of  obedience  were  not  for 
them.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  to  them  their  mistake. 

Should  anybody  doubt  that  some  of  these  huge  corporations 
need  looking  into,  let  them  consider  the  remark  of  another 
important  capitalist  who  said — it  was  some  years  ago  :  — 

“When  we  put  a  great  enterprise  upon  the  market  it  is  not 
getting  the  money  which  troubles  us,  but  how  to  keep  inside  the 
law.” 

They  did  not  always  succeed  in  keeping  inside  the  law.  It 
is  not  in  all  cases  quite  certain  that  they  tried. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  all  these  Trust  proceed¬ 
ings  are  brought  in  the  United  States  Courts,  and  not  in  any 
State  Court.  I  say  that  because,  shortly  before  I  left  England, 

I  heard  a  lawyer  confound  State  and  United  States  Courts 
in  one  sweeping  and  indeed  universal  anathema.  The  truth  is 
they  are  totally  distinct.  The  judges  of  the  State  Courts,  with 
the  honourable  exception  of  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others,  are  elected  by  popular  votes  for  a  term  of  years.  In 
New  York  City  they  are  elected  upon  the  nomination  of 
Tammany,  and  T  had  always  supposed  that  English  criticisms  of 
American  judges  had  reference  to  that  fact.  The  judges  of  the 
United  States  Courts  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  life ;  a 
sufficient  answer  to  my  friend’s  attempt  to  lump  all  American 
judges  in  one  category  of  contempt.  Englishmen  wdio  have  any 
part  in  these  matters  may,  therefore,  feel  sure  that  every  case  in 
which  one  of  these  corporations  is  concerned  will  be  tried  with 
the  same  fairness,  the  same  ability,  and  the  same  respect  for  law 
as  if  the  Court  were  English. 

The  whole  question  of  Trusts  in  relation  to  the  Sherman  Act 
is,  of  course,  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  review  except  in 
general  terms.  I  cannot  go  into  their  history.  T  shall  be  content 
if  I  have  touched  on  those  points  which  seem  doubtful  to  the 
English  mind.  If  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  policy  of  the 
President  is  a  moderate  and  judicious  policy,  I  shall  hope  to 
have  dispelled  some  grave  misapprehensions  which  prevail,  or 
did  prevail,  in  England.  I  hope  also  to  reassure  those  of  your 
readers  who  needed  reassurance  about  the  Courts  in  which  these 
actions  are  brought,  and  through  which  they  will  proceed  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  may  remind  you  further 
that  the  President  was  a  Judge  before  he  became  President, 
with  a  great  judicial  reputation  won  wholly  in  a  United  States 
Court.  In  passing  to  an  Executive  post  he  has  not  lost  his 
judicial  habit  of  mind ;  certainly  not  where  legal  issues  arise. 
You  have,  therefore,  in  his  case  a  twofold  guarantee  ;  the  all- 
embracing  view  of  the  Statesman,  and  the  judicial  view  which 
comes  from  experience  on  the  bench.  Put  party  politics  and 
selfish  interests  aside,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  man  in 
the  United  States  to  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
entrust  their  general  or  individual  and  most  vital  interests  with 
greater  confidence  than  to  Mr.  Taft.  No  man  questions  either 
his  purity  of  purpose  or  his  competence  to’  handle  great  affairs ; 
and  with  that  remark  I  leave  the  question  of  Trusts.  They  are 
entitled  to  justice  and  no  more,  and  justice  they  wall  get  both 
from  the  President  and  the  Courts. 

ITT. 

The  President  and  Protection. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  Tariffs  will  be  said  before  the 
President’s  Message  has  been  sent  to  Congress.  I  am  WTiting 
on  the  Mauretania ,  on  her  homeivard  voyage  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  setting  down  what  I  heard  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  during  that  month.  The  President’s  Message  next 
month  will  announce  his  latest  conclusions  and  his  advice  to 
Congress.  It  has  long  been  known  that  he  desires  a  downward 
revision  of  the  more  important  schedules.  He  vetoed  the  Bills 
passed  last  summer  by  Congress  because  he  was  of  opinion  that 
partial  measures  were  premature  and  could  only  unsettle  business. 
The  Democratic  majority  forced  them  through,  thinking  to  put 
the  President  in  a  hole.  If  he  signed  them  he  anticipated  the 
Peport  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  before  ivhich  there  could  be  no 
complete  or  scientific  readjustment  of  duties.  If  he  vetoed  them 
he  would  offend  the  interests  those  Bills  professed  to  relieve,  and 
Democratic  platform  orators  could  denounce  him  as  an  enemy 
of  relief  and  a  tool  of  industrial  capitalists.  It  is  probable  that 
his  vetoes  did  diminish,  for  the  time,  his  popularity  in  parts  of 
the  West.  But  playing  politics  with  the  Tariff  is  an  old  game, 
and.  as  Tjincoln  said,  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Taft  ever  yet  been  known  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  community  to  the  interests  of  his  party,  still  less  to  his  own. 

If,  however,  the  President  ever  intended  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be  embodied  in  a  single 
Bill,  he  has  abandoned  that  intention.  What  is  called  an 
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Omnibus  Bill  lends  itself  too  easily  to  those  tactics  of  bargain 
known  as  log-rolling.  It  is  probable,  or  was  a  few  days  ago,  that 
the  duties  on  fabrics  of  steel,  woollen,  and  cotton  will  be  first 
dealt  with.  The  Payne  Act,  sooner  or  later,  will  disappear  from 
the  statute  book.  The  President  lost  ground  by  his  acceptance 
of  that  Act,  albeit  he  accepted  it  only  because  nothing  better 
could  then  be  had.  Congress  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
Tariff  men.  Mr.  Aldrich  ruled  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  ruled 
the  House.  He  knew  more  about  Tariffs  and  such  matters  than 
all  his  colleagues  together,  and  he  w^as  a  leader  who  led.  He 
was  not  only  a  convinced  Protectionist,  but  he  did  not  limit 
himself  to  Mr.  Horace  Greeley’s  doctrine  that  the  object  of 
Protection  was  to  protect.  It  did  more  than  protect ;  it  enriched  ; 
and  Mr.  Aldrich  would  tolerate  nothing  which  threatened  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  his  system  or  disunite  his  followers.  But 
to-day  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a  lost  leader.  The  Senate  knows  him  no 
more,  and  it  is  possible  now  to  deal  freely  with  Tariffs. 

Mr.  Carnegie  once  said — it  was  not  many  years  ago — that  since 
1861,  the  date  of  the  Morrill  Tariff,  which  w'as  a  Civil  War 
Tariff,  no  duty  on  manufactures  of  steel  or  iron  had  ever  been 
altered  except  by  consent  of  the  manufacturers.  At  the  time,  he 
thought  that  state  of  things  likely  to  be  permanent,  being  then 
himself  a  manufacturer.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  in  business, 
his  views  of  present  and  future  policy  and  possibilities  appear  to 
have  changed.  He  told  the  Congress  Committee  who  were  in¬ 
quiring  last  summer  into  the  condition  of  protected  industries, 
that  the  duty  on  steel  might  well  be  abolished.  American  steel 
makers  are  now  able  to  stand  alone,  to  control  the  American 
markets,  and  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  world. 

In  that  rather  startling  view  the  Steel  Trust  itself  was  said  to 
concur.  So  far  as  this  corporation  was  concerned,  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  on  steel.  But 
there  were  members  of  the  Trust  Directorate  who  opposed  repeal 
on  other  grounds.  They  thought  it  might  bear  hardly  on  their 
competitors  whose  resources  and  methods  "were  less  gigantic 
than  those  of  the  Trust.  This  kindly  altruism  touched  the 
American  sense  of  humour.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  Steel 
Trust  are  powerful  and  wealthy  corporations,  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  was  plain,  moreover,  that  there  could  not 
he  two  sets  of  duties,  and  it  w’ould  seem  that  if  the  plea  of  the 
Steel  Trust  on  behalf  of  its  rivals  were  listened  to,  its  own  profits 
and  the  profits  of  other  steel  companies  w'ould  continue  exorbitant. 
^An^ich  is  not  wffiat  the  President  intends. 

T  will  pause  long  enough  to  ask  English  Free  Traders  to  consider 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  statement  in  the  light  of  earlier  industrial  history. 
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It  is  admitted,  and  whether  your  Free  Traders  admit  it  or  not  it 
is  indisputable,  that  without  an  adequate  protective  duty  not  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  or  other  fabrics  of  steel  could  ever  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  wages  alone  would 
have  made  it  impossible,  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
mines  and  plant  and  railway  and  lake  facilities  had  not  even 
begun.  To-day,  thanks  to  Protection,  the  output  of  the  United 
States  is  53  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  American 
steel  can,  on  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  living  expert,  stand 
alone,  and  no  longer  needs  the  support  without  which  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  could  not  have  come  into  existence.  The  Free  Traders, 
of  course,  have  an  answer  to  all  that.  They  tell  us  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  United  States  to  remain  an  agricultural 
country,  like,  for  example,  the  South  of  Ireland;  that  we  have 
gone  against  nature  and  economical  laws,  and  that  our  prosperitv 
is  delusive.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  are  content  with  our 
delusions.  I  might  even  say  that  there  is,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  w'ord,  no  Free  Trade  party  in  the  United  States,  except 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  college  professors  and  an  evening  newspaper 
in  New  York. 

To  the  changed  circumstances  of  production  and  to  the  broader 
change  in  economical  conditions  the  President  is  alive.  He  has 
argued  the  whole  question  broadly  as  he  went  from  town  to  town 
and  from  city  to  city.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  in  any 
sense  a  Free  Trader,  or  accepts  any  of  the  dogmas  sheltered  under 
that  name  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Your 
doctrinaires  have  told  us  that  the  Tariff  is  responsible  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  America.  Of  course  it  is  responsible 
for  some  part  of  it,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  high  wages 
w'hich  enable  the  w’orking  njen  to  pay  this  increased  cost,  suffer¬ 
ing  no  particular  hardship.  You  do  very  well  in  America  if  you 
are  either  a  millionaire  or  a  skilled  labourer,  or  even  unskilled. 
But  the  profits  of  the  middleman  and  the  retailer  are  responsible 
for  a  great  part  of  this  increased  cost.  An  instructive  list  could 
he  compiled  of  importer’s  prices  to  the  jobber  and  dealer,  and 
the  dealer’s  prices  to  the  buyer.  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  w’hose 
opinion  on  these  matters  is  that  of  a  Free  Trader — using  the  term 
in  the  American  sense — insists  that  the  increased  cost  of  living 
is  due  largely  to  the  enormous  unproductive  expenditure  of  the 
Great  Powers  on  armaments.  The  remark  is  of  no  use  to  those 
English  ideologues  who  care  only  for  explanations  based  on  pro¬ 
tective  duties.  It  applies  to  England  even  more  than  to  us.  I 
hoard  Mr.  Cockran  expound  this  theory  last  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Metropolitan  Temple  in  New  York.  It  formed  part  of  an 
eloquent  discussion  on  the  Millennium  w^hich  is  to  arrive  almost 
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at  once ;  or  just  as  soon  as  the  world  shall  think  Justice  a  better 
weapon  than  battleships  and  turn  their  conning  towers  into 
pulpits. 

We  are  told  also  that  the  American  farmers  groan  under  the 
burden  of  the  Tariff.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  farmers  would 
like  to  get  their  agricultural  implements  cheaper,  and  presently 
will  get  them  cheaper.  But  it  is  also  true  that  during  these  last 
fifty  years  of  “stand-pat”  tariff  legislation,  the  majority  of  the 
American  electorate  have  been  agi’icultural.  They  could  at  any 
time  have  elected  a  Congress  favourable  to  Free  Trade,  or  to 
sweeping  reductions  of  tariff  duties,  had  they  been  so  minded. 

They  were  not  so  minded  because  they  shared  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  were  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  a 
break  in  the  Tariff  wall  would  mean  an  inundation  which  would 
sweep  away  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  in  which  all  classes 
shared,  though  not  always  in  an  equal  degree.  What  has  built 
up  the  West  of  to-day  out  of  a  wilderness?  Railways,  manu¬ 
factures,  agriculture,  all  together.  The  growth  of  agricultural 
wealth  depended  in  no  slight  degree  on  the  growth  of  towns, 
which,  without  railways  and  factories,  could  never  have  come 
into  existence,  nor  ever  brought  markets  within  easy  reach.  That 
is  the  answer  of  the  American  farmer,  or  part  of  the  answer.  He 
is  probably  almost  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  conditions  amid 
which  he  lives  as  any  English  disciple  of  Cobden  who  holds  that 
what  was  good  for  the  England  of  sixty  years  ago  when  she  had 
the  greatest  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world  and  wanted  only 
an  open  door  elsewhere — which  she  did  not  get — is  good  to-day. 
To  speak  frankly,  the  American  farmer  thinks  himself  quite  able 
to  dispense  with  the  sympathies  of  English  Cobdenites.  He 
waxes  fat  under  Protection.  Does  the  English  farmer  under  Free 
Trade  ? 

All  which  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  tariff  revision  which 
is  the  settled  policy  of  the  President,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  English  makers  of  steel  and  woollen  wares 
are  building,  I  hear,  great  hopes  on  this  policy.  They  will  be 
disappointed.  The  President’s  purposes  do  not  go  beyond  such  a 
reduction  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Protection,  Horace  Greeley’s  doctrine,  and  Henry 
Clay’s  doctrine,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  Mill  as  it  affected  infant 
industries ;  which  latter  doctrine  we  have  stretched  beyond  the 
intent  of  its  author  as  it  was  originally  stated  in  his  Political 
Economy.  But  I  will  quote  what  Mill  said  to  me  at  Avignon, 
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“Certainly  I  do.  More  than  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if 
I  were  an  American  to-day  I  should  not  be  a  Protectionist.” 

“May  I  repeat  that?” 

“You  may  repeat  it  to  whom  and  how  you  like.” 

I  did  repeat  it  in  the  New  York  Tribune  not  long  after,  in  a 
letter  which  Mill  saw  and  approved. 

But  between  that  kind  of  Protection  and  the  Protection  which 
enables  the  Steel  Trust  to  charge  $28  a  ton  for  steel  rails  which 
they  admit  can  be  made  with  a  fair  profit  at  $16  a  ton,  there  is 
a  gulf,  and  that  is  the  gulf  over  which  the  President  means  to 
build  a  bridge. 


IV. 

Personalities  and  Principles. 

Said  the  President  : 

“I  went  into  the  enemy’s  country,  but  I  found  no  enemies.” 

Although  epigrammatic  in  form,  which  is  unusual  with  Mr. 
Taft,  the  sentence  is  a  good  account  of  the  speech-making  tour 
in  the  West  which  occupied  tw^o  autumn  months.  He  travelled 
more  miles  and  delivered  more  addresses,  long  and  short,  than 
any  President  before  him ;  even  than  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  In  an  age 
w'hich  has  a  passion  for  records,  that  is  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as 
another.  The  figures  do  not  matter;  it  is  a  record,  and  one  of 
those  big  things  which  Americans  are  supposed  to  love.  There 
are,  however,  Americans  who  regret  that  President  Harrison,  in 
1890,  should  have  set  the  example  of  “swinging  round  the  circle,” 
and  that  President  Roosevelt,  and  now  President  Taft,  should 
have  imitated  and  surpassed  him.  These  critics  think  it  would 
have  been  more  dignified  if  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic 
had  contented  himself  witji  making  speeches,  called  Messages,  to 
Congress.  But  ours  is  a  Republic  of  Democracy,  almost  as 
Democratic  as  your  English  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  and  the 
will  of  the  people  prevails ;  in  some  things. 

Mr.  Taft,  moreover,  is  not  only  President  but  party  leader,  and 
leader  of  a  party  divided  against  itself.  He  is  a  candidate  for 
renomination  next  year,  and  for  re-election  if  he  can  compass  it. 
The  Insurgent  Republicans  are  a  formidable  body.  The  North- 
West  is  their  stronghold,  and  that  is  what  the  President  meant 
when  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  enemy’s  country.  He  w’as 
received  cordially  ;  he  was  listened  to  and  applauded.  He  brought 
back  with  him  the  conviction  that  his  renomination  is  assured. 
Whether  he  can  be  re-elected  is  another  question. 

For  the  North-West,  and  perhaps  the  West  generally,  is 
enemy’s  country  in  another  sense.  It  is  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  country. 
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You  will  hardly  feel  the  piquancy  of  the  situation  unless  you  recol¬ 
lect  that  President  Eoosevelt  selected  Mr.  Taft  as  his  successor, 
caused  him  to  be  nominated  by  the  Eepublican  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  1908;  bequeathed  to  him  his  policy,  or  policies;  and 
then  went  off  to  East  Africa  lion-hunting,  only  to  be  lion-hunted 
himself  on  his  arrival  in  Europe.  Eeturning  to  America,  the 
ex-President  was  angered  to  find  that  his  successor  bad  not 
adopted  his  methods  as  well  as  his  policies,  and  that  the  element 
of  violence  so  marked  in  his  owm  character  was  wholly  absent 
from  Mr.  Taft’s.  Taking  two  months  to  think  it  over,  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Eepublican  revolt,  took 
the  control  of  the  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  aw^ay  from  the 
party  chiefs,  then  journeyed  West  and  stirred  dissension  there. 
The  Eepublican  party  therefore  went  into  battle  a  divided  and 
discordant  army,  and  naturally  were  defeated.  A  Eepublican 
majority  of  seventy  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Washing¬ 
ton  was  converted  into  a  Democratic  majority  of  sixty.  New 
York  was  lost ;  other  States  were  lost ;  and  both  party  and  country 
were  left  in  confusion.  It  was  not  wholly  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  w’ork, 
but  it  was  largely  his  work.  It  was  a  disaster  which  Mr.  Taft 
set  himself  to  retrieve,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  he  entered 
upon  that  great  Western  crusade. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt,  how^ever,  is  not  himself  a  candidate  for  re¬ 
nomination,  and  is  not  opposing  Mr.  Taft’s.  He  is  understood 
to  prefer  holding  himself  in  reserve  for  1916 ;  holding  also  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Mr.  Taft,  or  any  other  Eepublican, 
can  be  elected  President  next  year.  Logically,  he  ought  to 
oppose,  but  logic  has  not  much  more  weight  in  American  politics 
than  in  English. 

But  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  ever  fertile  in  surprises,  has  given  us 
another.  In  the  Outlook,  to  which  he  is  an  “editorial  contri¬ 
butor,”  he  published  quite  lately  a  sharp  criticism  on  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Nothing  the  President  can  do  seems 
right  in  his  eyes,  or  else  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  wrong. 
His  article  was  thought  to  indicate  an  intention  to  become  a 
Presidential  candidate,  but,  for  the  reason  above  given,  that  is 
not  so.  None  the  less  is  it  an  attack  on  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  a  defence,  pro  tanto,  of  the  Steel  Trust,  which  was 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  creation.  Mr.  Morgan  found  the  man 
whom  for  years  he  has  been  denouncing  as  the  enemy  of  business 
suddenly  standing  by  his  side  in  defence  of  an  imperilled  Trust. 
The  effect,  so  far  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  concerned,  was  twofold. 
If  he  thought  to  conciliate  Mr.  Morgan  it  is  not  clear  that  he 
has  succeeded:  and  he  forgot  the  West,  from  w^hich  there  came 
at  once  a  cry  of  resentment. 
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More  than  that,  he  announced  a  new  and  startling  doctrine. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  decisions  “legislates,”  which  it  certainly  does  not. 
It  interprets.  He  thinks  it  ought  to  legislate,  and  gravely  asserts 
that  if  Congress  does  not  pass  such  laws  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  thinks 
it  ought  to  pass,  then  the  Supreme  Court  should  take  up  this 
neglected  duty  of  legislation. 

If  there  be  anything  fundamental  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  it  is  its  distribution  of  pow'ers  into  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial.  This  Mr.  Roosevelt  ignores.  In  his 
Osawatomie  speech  last  year  he  rebuked  the  Supreme  Court  be¬ 
cause  some  of  its  decisions  “  were  not  in  accord  wdth  the  modern 
trend  of  public  opinion !  ”  Speech  and  article  together  are  a 
programme  of  revolution,  if  not  of  anarchy.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  American  system  is  reverence  for  law,  and  especially 
for  constitutional  law.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whether  he  means  it  or 
not,  is  undermining  the  whole  fabric.  Lord  Morley  of  Black¬ 
burn — a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  honour  in  this 
Review — said  some  years  since  that  “the  two  greatest  natural 
phenomena  he  had  seen  in  America  were  Niagara  and  President 
Roosevelt.”  Both  are  forces  of  disturbance. 

And  that  is  where  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  weakness  lies — in  his  belief 
that  he  may  tear  down  in  order  to  rebuild,  and  that  his  personal 
conviction  of  what  is  right  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Taft’s  strength  is  to  be  sought  in  his  support  of 
the  principles  and  beliefs  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  w’ould  destroy. 
His  appeal  is  to  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  American  people. 
Whatever  others  may  say  of  us,  we  are  profoundly  conservative 
in  matters  which  are  essential.  The  root-politics — or  if  not 
politics,  policies — of  the  American  people  have  been  conservative 
since  Hamilton  embedded  them  in  the  Constitution,  and  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  for  thirty  odd  years  wove  them  into  Judicial  form 
and  made  them  absolute  law  for  all  time.  The  best  representa¬ 
tive  of  them  to-day  is  Mr.  Taft,  a  great  President  who  would  have 
been  a  great  Chief  Justice  had  he  followed  his  own  bent.  I 
cannot  say  how  fortunate  I  think  it  for  my  country  that  in  a 
crisis  of  its  history — for  crisis  it  is — it  should  be  ruled  by  a  States¬ 
man-President  trained  upon  the  Bench  to  a  judicial  conception  of 
the  issues  w’hich  affect  the  welfare  and  the  existence  of  the 
American  Republic. 
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V. 

A  Roosevelt  Postscript. 

February,  1912. — Within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
according  to  cable  dispatches,  has  reconsidered  his  position  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  His  latest,  but  not  necessarily 
final,  determination  has  been  disclosed  to  his  friend  the  Governor 
of  Kansas  and  to  the  representative  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
He  says  to  both  that,  while  he  does  not  want,  and  will  not  seek, 
the  Republican  nomination,  he  will  accept  it  if  offered  to  him 
“spontaneously.”  The  word  spontaneously  has  no  meaning  in 
American  politics,  unless  it  be  taken  to  refer  to  a  possible 
“stampede  ”  of  the  nominating  Convention.  But  he  still  regards 
the  renomination  of  President  Taft  as  probable,  even  though  his 
re-election  be  doubtful. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  declaration  that  he  would,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  accept  a  nomination,  puts  him  definitely  before  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  candidate.  His  wish  to  wait  till  1916  has  melted  in  the  fire 
of  his  animosity  to  Mr.  Taft.  If  he  can  defeat  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
Convention,  he  is  willing  himself  to  be  defeated  in  the  election. 
He  may  not  mean  that,  but  that  is  what  he  wdll  be  taken  to 
mean.  For  months  past  he  has  allowed  his  friends  to  work  for 
him  and  against  the  President.  They  were  handicapped  by  the 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  accept  the  nomination  if 
offered  him.  They  are  handicapped  no  longer.  His  latest 
avowal  is  an  invitation.  He  solicits  his  friends  to  redouble 
their  efforts,  and  by  all  the  arts  known  to  American  politicians, 
of  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  the  most  astute,  to  make  his 
nomination  not  merely  certain  but  “spontaneous.”  The  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  is  only  apparent.  Whether  their  efforts  are  to 
be  with  the  people  in  order  to  create  an  irresistible  force  of 
sentiment,  or  in  the  Convention  itself  by  methods  well  under¬ 
stood  and  skilfully  designed  to  carry  the  Convention  off  its  feet 
at  the  psychological  moment,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  if  they 
succeed. 

The  possibility  of  their  success  gives  a  new  interest  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  attacks,  of  more  kinds  than  one,  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  in  as  many  different  moods 
about  the  Court  as  there  are  issues  of  the  Outlook.  With  one 
hand  he  enlarges,  with  the  other  he  restricts,  the  powers  of  the 
Court.  At  one  moment  he  requires  the  Court  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  Congress  and  legislate.  That  he  holds  to  be  the  sole 
remedy  for  the  supineness  of  Congress  in  denying  an  immediate 
statutory  force  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  whims.  There  is  no  other 
remedy,  he  declares ;  not  stopping  to  reflect  that  every  two  years 
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the  people  elect  a  new  Congress  to  express  the  will  of  the  {)eople 
in  the  form  of  law.  At  the  next,  he  threatens  the  Court  with  a 
reversal  of  its  judicial  decisions  by  appeal  to  the  people.  This 
is  the  proposal  of  his  newest  “editorial  contribution”  to  his  maga¬ 
zine  :  a  proposal  more  revolutionary,  more  menacing  than  all  the 
others.  He  now  insists  that,  in  certain  cases,  these  decisions 
shall  be  referred  to  the  electorate  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Nice  points  of  constitutional  law  are  henceforth  to  be  determined 
by  popular  vote.  The  majority  of  the  moment  is  to  be  the 
court  of  final  appeal.  In  place  of  settled  constitutional  principles 
w^e  are  to  have,  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  w^ould  have,  the  fluctuating 
caprices  of  an  unbridled  democracy.  In  place  of  constitutional 
law  we  are  to  have  mob-law. 

To  you,  wdth  your  Constitution  already  lying  in  ruins  about 
you,  this  may  seem  no  very  formidable  prospect.  While  the 
Parliament  Bill  was  being  forced  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  an  inner  Cabinet  set  up  an  oligarchy  on  the  wreck  of 
Parliamentary  Government,  the  people  were  apathetic.  In  the 
tumult  of  Presidential  politics  in  the  United  States,  multitudes, 
and  perhaps  a  majority,  may  be  as  careless  about  the  gravest 
constitutional  issues  as  you  were.  But  Americans,  wuth  whom 
reverence  for  law  is  part  of  their  birthright  and  their  being, 
regard  such  a  prospect  with  dismay,  tempered  by  incredulity.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  suicidal  counsels  are  to  prevail. 

An  American  Exile. 


SAPPHO  AND  ASPASIA.i 


Sappho  and  Aspasia,  learned  women  of  Greece,  are  not 
legendary,  like  the  Homeric  figures,  Andromache,  Hecuba, 
Helen,  Penelope,  and  Nausicaa  :  they  are  historical.  And  yet 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  precise  character  which 
they  possess,  and  the  influence  which  they  wield.  Alike  in  many 
respects — alike  especially  in  this,  that  they  set  an  early  example 
of  feminine  enlightenment,  of  emancipation  from  prejudice — they 
are  also  alike  in  the  fact  that  they  were  both  the  victims  of  con¬ 
temporary  witticisms.  It  is  too  little  to  speak  merely  of  the  gibes 
of  the  wits.  A  kind  of  crusade  was  entered  upon  to  destroy  their 
character,  to  deride  their  pretensions,  to  throw  scorn  upon  their 
names.  It  was  especially  the  Attic  comic  dramatists,  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  whose  trade  was  to  make  fun  of 
great  figures  of  the  past ;  and  they  assuredly  did  not  spare  either 
Sappho  or  Aspasia.  So  that  when  we  read  about  these  women, 
we  are  trying  to  delineate  their  characters  as  viewed  through  a 
veil  of  prejudice  and  contumely.  Moreover,  the  apologists  and 
champions  for  them  have  in  a  certain  fashion  added  to  our  per¬ 
plexity,  for  they  availed  themselves  of  the  notorious  device  of 
asserting  that  there  were,  in  reality,  two,  if  not  more  persons 
hearing  the  same  name.  Consequently  we  find  that  there  is  one 
Sappho  who  is  called  “of  Mytilene,”  and  another  Sappho  who  is 
styled  “of  Eresos,”  the  first  being  a  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the 
second  no  better  than  she  should  be.  The  same  device,  also, 
was  practised  with  regard  to  Aspasia  ,  although  it  did  not  attract 
quite  the  same  amount  of  attention.  Aspasia,  doubtless,  was  a 
very  ordinary  name  for  ladies  who,  for  whatever  reason,  might 
have  earned  the  title  of  “well-beloved.”  Thus,  though  these  are 
real  characters,  there  clings  about  them  a  great  deal  that  is 
legendary.  Having  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety,  the  most 
contradictory  assertions  became  rife  among  their  enemies  and 
their  apologists. 

But  though  there  is  this  much  in  common  between  Sappho 
and  Aspasia,  that  both  of  them,  like  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Women’s  Movement  in  modern  times,  attracted  unfavourable 
attention  from  facile  wits,  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived 
were  essentially  different.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  Sappho,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  ^olian  Greeks, 
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somewhere  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ.  And 
those  conditions  are  in  effective  contrast  with  the  times  of  Pericles 
and  the  beginnings  of  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  fifth  century. 
We  do  not  quite  know  how  it  came  about,  but  it  is,  nevertheless 
clear  that  the  Ionian  States,  of  which  Athens  was  one,  took  a 
very  different  view  of  women  from  that  entertained  by  kindred 
populations,  such  as  the  Dorians,  and  the  j^Eolians,  both  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  w'hich  w^as  called  Magna 
Graecia.  The  lonians  kept  their  women  in  rigid  seclusion,  as 
the  property  and  toys  of  their  lords  and  masters ;  but  in  some  of 
the  towns  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor  belonging  either  to  the 
.®olian  or  to  the  Dorian  family,  women  were  allowed  a  very  large 
amount  of  liberty.  Women  met  in  frank,  free  intercourse  with 
men  and  with  one  another.  They  had  their  place,  not  only  in 
social  life,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  literature.  They 
could  express  their  opinions  ;  they  could  also  express  their  feelings 
without  any  fear  or  shame.  The  position  of  a  wmman  like 
Sappho,  with  her  friends  and  associates,  or  pupils,  w'as  only 
possible  under  the  conditions  of  a  social  life  in  which  men  and 
women  met  as  equals. 

At  that  period  there  existed  in  Mytilene  and  the  Isle  of 
Lesbos  literary  societies  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two 
distinguished  names  in  poetic  literature,  and  these  literary 
societies  opened  their  ranks  equally  to  men  and  women,  while 
in  some  cases  they  consisted  only  of  women.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  were  her  pupils — her  pupils,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  technical  apparatus  of  poetic  art.  We  know  the  names  of 
some  of  these  associates  or  pupils  of  Sappho — Anactoria,  for 
instance,  Gongyla,  Eunica,  Gyrinna,  Atthis,  Mnasidica,  Darao- 
phila,  and  perhaps  Erinna  of  Telos.  The  last  two  obtained  a 
celebrity  of  their  own  for  their  poetic  gifts.  The  Greeks,  who 
w'ere  a  severely  logical  race,  never  made  any  confusion  between 
the  instruments  with  which  genius  w^orks  and  genius  or  inspiration 
itself.  They  knew,  none  better,  that  in  a  very  true  and  real 
sense  you  cannot  teach  people  to  be  poets.  But  you  can  teach 
them  the  technical  laws  w^hich  govern  poetic  composition.  In 
Sappho’s  school  the  aim  was,  doubtless,  to  teach  technique.  Two 
of  her  pupils  blossomed  forth  into  original  creative  artists  or 
geniuses  of  their  own,  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  their 
teacher  had  driven  them  through  the  mill.  To  take  a  parallel 
case  in  modern  times,  it  is  said  that  acting  cannot  be  taught.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  you  cannot  teach  the  rudiments 
or  the  technique  of  that  art,  even  though  the  final  inspiration 
be  beyond  you.  And  so,  in  Lesbos,  where  they  cultivated  poetry 
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with  all  their  might,  where  it  was  obviously  the  fashion  to  write 
poetry,  where  poetry  was  the  recognised  mode  of  culture,  schools 
existed  to  teach  and  to  encourage  it ;  and  besides  Sappho’s  school, 
in  all  probability  there  were  several  others.  Gorgo  and  Andro¬ 
meda  are  mentioned  in  Sappho’s  poems  as  her  rivals.  Very 
probably  they  were  the  heads  of  other  associations  of  the  same 
kind. 

In  considering  Sappho,  we  have  to  imagine  a  state  of  society 
in  which  it  was  not  considered  improper  or  indelicate  to  write 
frankly  and  openly  about  emotions,  and  feelings,  and  even 
passionate  states.  Sappho’s  poems  contain  some  instances  of 
this  frank  speaking,  and  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  because 
we  read  into  the  words  some  of  the  associations  which  belong 
only  to  a  much  later  stage  of  civilisation  and  life.  The  whole 
question  of  the  treatment  of  love  by  the  ancient  Greeks  forms  at 
once  a  difficult  and  interesting  chapter  for  inquiry.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  make  one  or  two  distinctions.  Compare,  for 
instance,  Sappho,  with  her  frank  simplicity,  and  a  later  poet — 
only  a  little  later — Anacreon,  with  his  voluptuous  sweetness. 
There  is  a  w'orld  of  difference  in  the  treatment.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  in  the  tone.  It  is  not  exactly  an  apt  parallel,  but 
it  may  perhaps  serve,  to  think  of  the  difference  between  Henry 
Fielding’s  outspoken  language  in  Tom  Jones  and  the  style  and 
temper  of  Laurence  Sterne,  say,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey. 
Again,  the  early  Greeks  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with, 
and  therefore  could  not  understand,  what  we  call  the  sentimental 
relations  between  the  sexes.  ^^Isthetic  sentiment  in  this  matter 
is  a  plant  of  later  growth.  For  instance,  it  was  made  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  new  kind  of  drama  initiated  by  Euripides  that 
he  had  introduced  sentiment  into  the  relations  between  the  two 
sexes;  or,  more  precisely,  that  in  his  psychological  analysis  of 
woman  he  had  opened  the  door  to  sentimental  romance.  A  love 
story,  as  such,  was  never  a  dramatic  theme  for  the  early  writers 
of  drama,  that  is  to  say,  for  iFschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  whole 
of  the  culture  connected  with  Alexandria  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Hellenic  State  system  made  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  It 
was  at  Alexandria  that  novels  were  first  invented.  And  so  it 
became  possible  for  an  austere  classical  poet,  like  Virgil,  to 
introduce  into  his  epical  poem,  the  Mneid,  a  sentimental  love 
episode,  quite  on  the  modern  lines,  between  ^neas,  the  Trojan 
chieftain,  and  Dido,  the  Queen  of  Carthage.  Points  like  these 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  wuth  the  love  poems  of  Sappho. 
Sappho  spoke  sometimes  with  unconventional  directness,  but  to 
argue  from  unconventional  language  to  disorderliness  of  behaviour 
is  to  go  a  great  deal  beyond  what  the  record  warrants. 
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We  look  back  on  Sappho  through  the  distorted  spectacles  of  the 
Attic  comic  dramatists,  and  nothing  pleased  them  better,  and 
apparently  nothing  pleased  better  the  Athenian  audiences  than 
that  they  should  poke  their  somewhat  distasteful  fun  at  people 
whom  they  did  not  understand,  and  who  had  lived  their  lives 
under  conditions  very  different  from  their  own.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  the  Attic  comic  dramatists  should  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Sappho,  we  have  the  Latin  licentious 
poet  Ovid  concocting  imaginary  epistles  to  Phaon. 

There  is  one  instance  decisive  in  reference  to  all  this  belittle- 
ment  of  greatness.  We  know  what  Socrates  was  to  those 
who  loved  and  understood  him.  We  know  how  both  Plato 
and  Xenophon  drew  the  lineaments  of  a  great  moral  re¬ 
former.  Yet  how  does  he  appear,  even  in  so  comparatively 
excellent  a  satirist  as  Aristophanes?  An  absurd  figure  of  farce, 
a  corrupter  of  youth ,  a  moral  anarchist — such  is  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  great  comic  dramatist  of  Athens.  And  if  the  comic 
dramatist  could  deal  so  hardly  with  a  philosopher  who  takes  so 
high  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  ethics,  why  should 
we  trust  him  any  more  when  he  deals  with  a  figure  like  that  of 
Sappho,  especially  since  iEolian  society  was  one  thing,  and  the 
Attic  society  something  w^holly  different  in  its  treatment  of  the 
woman  question?  Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  our 
dramatists  in  a  modern  age  were  allowed  the  same  license  as  was 
permitted  in  Athenian  times !  Would  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  as  drawn  by  a  comic  dramatist,  represent  in  any 
respects  the  truth?  Or  would  some  of  the  leading  ladies  in 
the  suffrage  movement  appear  as  very  creditable  figures  on  our 
stage,  if  a  dramatist  were  allowed  to  make  all  the  fun  he  could 
of  their  pretensions  and  ambitions?  Why  should  we  trust  the 
earlier  dramatists  any  more  than  we  wmuld  later  representatives 
of  the  craft?  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  early  Christian 
writers  accepted  and  popularised  a  misrepresentation  ■which  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  invented.  Naturally,  it  suited  the 
Christian  writer,  in  his  tirades  against  heathenism,  to  follow 
Greek  perversions,  and  paint  a  Sappho  full  of  corruption,  as  a 
terrible  example  of  the  depths  to  w'hich  heathenism  could  descend. 
We  must  put  aside  all  these  aspersions  and  innuendos,  and  take 
the  poems  themselves,  if  we  want  to  understand  Sappho. 

We  need  not  stay  long  over  the  actual  details  of  her  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  all  very  obscure  and  uncertain,  just  for  the 
reason  already  indicated — because  later  times  invented  so  reck¬ 
lessly  stories  about  the  poetess.  She  was  said,  for  instance, 
to  be  married  to  a  man  who  was  called  Kerkolas ;  but  the  name 
sounds  as  if  it  was  an  intentional  piece  of  comic  chaff.  She 
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described  herself  on  one  occasion  as  “  the  eternal  virgin  ” ;  but 
the  phrase  might  have  some  spiritual  sense,  and  need  not  be 
considered  to  exclude  the  theory  that  she  had  a  daughter,  Kleis — 
the  name  of  her  mother,  according  to  some,  which  she  then  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  own  child.  The  date  of  her  birth  may  be  placed  at 
about  620  b.c.,  and  the  place,  probably  Mytilene,  the  capital  of 
Lesbos.  Her  father’s  name  is  said  to  have  been  Scaman- 
dronymus,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  six.  Other  details,  more  or  less  interesting,  and,  alas! 
equally  uncertain,  are  concerned  with  her  brothers.  One  held 
the  position  of  cup-bearer,  a  post  only  conferred  on  youths  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Island.  Another  brother,  Charaxus, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  He  was  a  trader  in  Lesbian  wines, 
and,  having  arrived  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of  his 
mercantile  occupations,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  a  courtesan 
called  Ehodopis,  that  he  ransomed  her  from  slavery.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  actually  married  her ;  but  the  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  on  his  return  to  Mytilene  he  was  violently  upbraided 
by  Sappho,  and  the  quarrel  between  brother  and  sister  was  not 
easily  healed.  Of  the  other  brother  of  Sappho  nothing  is  known. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  which  w'e  shall  never  ascertain,  Sappho 
had  to  leave  Lesbos,  and  journey  to  Sicily.  Her  reputed  death, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things  about  her,  from  the 
Leucadian  Rock,  connects  her  with  Acarnania ;  so  she  w'ould 
certainly  appear  to  be  a  much-travelled  lady.  But  in  reality  all 
the  personal  anecdotes  are  to  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion. 
Of  course,  she  was  supposed  to  have  had  many  lovers.  When 
we  discover  that  amongst  them  are  Archilochus,  who  lived  quite 
a  century  before  her,  and  Hipponax  and  Anacreon,  who  w'ere 
unborn  when  she  died,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism.  The  personality  of  Phaon,  supposed  to  be  a  lover 
of  Sappho,  comes  to  us  from  Ovid.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
such  a  name  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho’s  poetry,  and  probably 
the  name  is  an  invented  one,  being  similar  to  Phaethon,  another 
name  for  Adonis,  the  lover  of  Aphrodite.  Alcaeus,  who  was  also 
a  citizen  of  Mytilene,  and,  together  with  Sappho,  a  great  master 
of  lyric  poetry,  must  have  spoken  to  the  poetess  in  terms  of  love, 
for  we  have  a  fragment  rebuking  bim  :  “Violet  crowned,  pure, 
sweetly-smiling  Sappho,”  says  Alcaeus,  “I  fain  would  speak  with 
thee  a  w'ord  in  thine  ear,  but  shame  restrains  my  tongue.”  And, 
according  to  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  Sappho  answered,  “If 
thy  wishes  were  fair  and  noble,  and  thy  tongue  designed  not 
what  is  base,  shame  would  not  cloud  thine  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst 
freely  speak  tby  just  desires.”  The  name  Sappho  probably  means 
lapis  lazuli,  just  as  the  name  Electra  means  Amber.  Perhaps  she 
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gave  it  to  herself,  or  else  it  was  a  pet  name,  just  as  one  of  the 
companions  of  Sappho  was  called  Gongyla,  which  means  “the 
round  thing,”  or  “a  dumpling.” 

There  are  many  extraordinary  things  about  Sappho,  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  fragments  of  her  poetry  are  very  few,  and  yet,  on 
the  strength  of  them,  both  ancient  and  modern  times  have  been 
equally  prepared  to  hail  her  as  an  incomparable  poet.  In  Greek 
times  she  was,  of  course,  “the  poetess,”  just  as  Homer  was  “the 
poet  ” — the  one  unapproachable  speaker  of  inspired  things,  the 
Tenth  Muse,  as  Plato  called  her.  And  when  we  look  closer  at 
this  marvel,  we  shall  find  still  further  reasons  for  astonishment. 
Lyrical  poetry  by  its  very  nature  lends  itself  to  a  certain  extrava¬ 
gance.  When  we  look  at  it  in  later  times  in  the  dithyrambs  of 
Pindar,  we  are  conscious  now  and  again  of  a  certain  pompous 
artificiality.  But  the  lyrics  of  Sappho  are  absolutely  unartificial. 
They  have  no  purple  patches,  although  they  make  everybody  else’s 
purple  look  grey  and  ashen-coloured.  When  critics  try  to 
describe  the  impression  which  single  lines  of  Sappho,  or  com¬ 
plete  poems,  make  upon  them,  they  use  meta^ors  derived  from 
fire.  “Her  phrases  are  mingled  with  fire,”  an  ancient  critic 
says.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fiery  is  the  last  word  which  can  be 
applied  to  Sappho’s  poems  if  we  look  at  their  phrasing  and  their 
tone.  They  have  a  singular  restraint  of  their  own.  They  never 
run  to  hyperbole  or  excessive  ornament.  They  are  the  essence 
of  refined  and  cultured  simplicity — that  kind  of  simplicity  so 
difficult  of  attainment,  that  faultless  simplicity  which  is  the  last 
word  in  Art.  Despite  the  simplicity  of  the  phrasing,  they  are  so 
full  of  a  subdued  yet  intense  brilliance  that,  put  by  the  side  of 
them,  other  lines  seem  to  lose  their  colour.  And,  like  all  the  true 
and  genuine  phrases  of  genius,  they  stick  in  the  memory.  You 
cannot  forget  them.  A  grave,  clear  beauty  seems  to  reign  over 
them ,  and  that  is  why  the  only  real  way  of  judging  Sappho  is  by 
reading  her  poetry,  and  then  judging  whether  she  could  possibly 
have  been  the  dissolute  libertine  that  the  Attic  comic  dramatists 
represented.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  a  later  age,  with  other 
traditions  and  modes  of  thought,  and  especially  with  other  views 
of  the  position  of  women,  w’as  hopelessly  incapacitated  from  under¬ 
standing  a  personality  like  that  of  Sappho.  She  wrote  about  love, 
and  as  it  so  happens,  the  longest  fragments  we  possess  are  about 
love.  But  she  wrote  on  many  subjects  also,  and  whatever  the 
subject,  her  lines  possess  the  same  translucent  quality.  “Now  I 
will  sing  to  my  fellow-women  delightful  songs,”  she  says.  “The 
Muses  made  me  of  high  price,  giving  me  their  own  crafts.”  And 
they  assuredly  did  not  narrow  their  gifts  to  only  love.  She  speaks 
of  “My  joy  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  holding  within  it  all  things 
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radiant  and  fair,”  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  many  of  her  poems 
deal  with  the  loveliness  of  Nature.  There  is  her  picture  of  the 
orchard  in  summer,  “where  on  both  sides  cool  water  tinkles 
through  apple-boughs,  and  slumber  floats  down  from  rustling 
leaves.”  And  perhaps  the  best-known  passage  of  all  is  the  one 
which  describes  “the  apple  that  reddens  on  a  top  branch,  atop 
of  the  topmost,  and  the  apple-gatherers  forgot  it — no,  did  not 
forget  it,  but  could  not  reach  it.”  Or,  in  simpler,  more  human 
guise,  you  catch  the  note  of  delicate  self -appreciation  or  self- 
abasement.  “Surely,”  she  sings,  “I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
bear  malice  in  their  temper.  My  heart  is  innocent.”  Or  there 
is  a  wail  against  ingratitude  :  “  Those  harm  me  most  to  whom 
I  have  done  best.”  Or,  again,  a  little  sharp  burst  of  woman’s 
jealousy,  “What  country  girl  is  this  that  bewitches  your  sense? 
One  that  does  not  even  know  how  to  draw  her  skirts  about  her 
ankles.”  Or  the  grave  reflection,  “Mourning  befits  not  the 
house  of  the  Muses,”  or  the  judgment,  reported  by  a  later  age, 
“Death  is  evil,  for  the  Gods  have  so  judged,  else  they  themselves 
would  have  died.” 

The  beautiful  invocation  to  evening — “Hesper,  thou  bringest 
back  all  those  things  which  the  gleaming  dawn  hath  scattered,” 
has  been  imitated  by  several  modern  poets,  by  Byron,  perhaps, 
worst  of  all.  Or  the  exquisite  phrasing  of  the  poem,  “He 
is  most  blest  of  mankind  who,  sitting  opposite  thee,  sees  thee 
with  thy  sweet  smile,  and  hears  thy  sweet  voice.”  Or  that 
divine  line  on  which  Swinburne  plays  so  many  variations, 
“Yea,  verily  I  loved  thee  once,  Atthis,  once  long  time  ago.” 
The  subdued  passion  is  just  as  remarkable  as  the  exquisite 
literary  form,  and  that  is  precisely  what  so  many  poets  that 
came  after  her  have  recognised  and  sought  to  reproduce. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  them  really  succeeded. 
Catullus,  perhaps,  came  nearest;  and,  as  we  know,  Catullus  did 
his  best  to  imitate  Sappho.  Horace,  of  course,  followed  Alcaeus, 
though  he  reproduced  the  Sapphic  metre.  Ovid  has  some 
wonderful  lines  in  his  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  lines  which 
redeem  the  poem  from  its  other  aspects  of  ugliness.  There  are, 
perhaps,  only  two  modern  English  poets  who  come  anywhere 
near  Sappho,  or  perhaps  three,  despite  the  number  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  imitate  her.  Byron  is  bombastic  if  we  put  him 
beside  the  i®olian  singer,  but  Shelley  has  the  true  lyrical  note, 
and  Keats  some  of  that  chiselled  loveliness  which  makes  each 
Sapphic  stanza  a  masterpiece.  And  then,  last  of  all,  and  in 
some  ways  best  of  all,  we  come,  not  to  Rossetti,  but  to  Swinburne 
—Swinburne,  who  has  said  things  about  Sappho  memorable  in 
their  ungrudging  enthusiasm,  but  who  himself  confesses  that  the 
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real  Sapphic  beauty  is  beyond  him.  Listen  to  Swinburne’s 
“  Anactoria  ”  :  — 

Yea,  thou  shalt  be  forgotten  like  spilt  wine, 

Except  these  kisses  of  my  lips  on  thine 
Brand  them  with  immortality;  but  me — 

Men  shall  not  see  bright  fire  nor  hear  the  sea, 

Nor  mix  their  hearts  with  music,  nor  behold 
Cast  forth  of  heaven  with  feet  of  awful  gold. 

And  plumeless  wings  that  make  the  bright  air  blind 
Lightning,  with  thunder  for  a  hound  behind, 

Hunting  through  fields  unfurrowed  and  unsown — 

But  in  the  light  and  laughter,  in  the  moan 
And  music,  and  in  grasp  of  lip  and  hand. 

And  shudder  of  water  that  makes  felt  on  land 
The  immeasurable  tremor  of  all  the  sea, 

Memories  shall  mix  and  metaphors  of  me. 

And  this,  too,  may  be  quoted,  where  Swinburne  amplifies  the 
one  line  of  Sappho  already  given  : — 

I  loved  thee — hark,  one  tenderer  note  than  all — 

Atthis,  of  old  time  once — one  low  long  fall 
Sighing — one  long  low  lovely  loveless  call 
Dying — one  pause  in  song  so  flamelike  fast — 

Atthis,  long  since  in  old  time  overpast — 

One  soft  first  pause  and  last. 

The  Gods  are  jealous  in  their  gifts  to  mankind,  and  they  give 
only  a  few  examples  of  the  utterly  best.  There  has  never  been 
another  Homer ;  nor  yet  has  there  ever  been  another  Sappho— 
save  where  certain  fragments  of  her  power  and  chaste  grace 
survive  here  and  there  in  the  beautiful  poems  of  Christina 
Rossetti. 

There  is  a  legend  connected  with  Sappho  about  which  a 
w^ord  or  two  may  be  said,  the  celebrated  leap  from  the  Leucadian 
Rock,  by  means  of  which,  according  to  some,  she  ended  her 
stormy  career.  An  early  death,  however,  is  contradicted 
by  one  of  the  fragments  of  her  poetry,  in  which  she  describes 
herself  as  growing  old  (yepairepa) .  The  story,  as  it  has  come 
dow'n  to  us,  is  something  of  this  kind.  There  was  a  certain 
boatman  of  Mytilene,  called  Phaon,  who  in  his  old  age  had  the 
good  luck  to  row  Aphrodite  in  his  boat.  When  he  refused 
payment  for  his  services,  the  goddess  restored  to  him  both  youth 
and  beauty,  just  as  in  the  kindred  legend  of  Nausicaa  the  goddess 
restored  to  Odysseus  the  beauty  of  his  prime.  Aphrodite  gave 
Phaon  a  magic  ointment,  so  that  every  wmman  who  set  eyes  upon 
him  became  enamoured  of  his  charms.  And  one  of  the  earliest 
victims  was  Sappho.  Phaon,  tired  of  the  gift  of  eternal  youth, 
and  of  all  the  wooing  of  Lesbian  ladies,  withdrew  to  Acarnania, 
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and  founded  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Leucas  on  a  promontory  facing 
the  sea.  Even  in  this  retreat  Phaon  was  not  safe,  for  the 
infatuated  ladies  pursued  him,  and  when  he  repulsed  them  each 
in  turn,  they  threw  themselves  off  the  cliff  on  which  the  temple 
was  situated,  into  the  sea.  Sappho  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  who  thus  died  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  Phaon. 

Now  there  are  many  things  to  be  said  about  this  myth. 
In  the  first  place,  Phaon  is  only  a  name  for  the  “Shining  One,” 
and  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  Adonis,  the  beloved  of 
Aphrodite.  In  th^  next  place,  this  leap  from  the  Leucadian 
Eock  is  a  very  doubtful  matter,  for,  according  to  some, 
it  was  purely  symbolic,  part  of  a  rite  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
in  which,  in  substitute  for  a  human  being,  a  sack  of  gold, 
perhaps,  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  priests  of  the  Temple 
undoubtedly  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  visits  of  pilgrims, 
who,  for  whatever  reasons,  desired  intercession  with  the  god. 
Perhaps  originally  men  and  women  did  take  this  leap  in  real 
earnest ;  but  the  priests  took  particular  pains  to  have  boats  to 
pick  up  the  martyrs  and  restore  them  safe  to  land.  The  leap 
may  have  been  a  supposed  remedy  against  love,  or  it  might  have 
had  other  meanings.  But,  as  often  happens  in  the  history  of 
ceremonial  rites,  what  was  originally  a  deadly  sacrifice  becomes 
a  mere  symbol,  either  some  substitute  being  found  for  the  in¬ 
tending  victim,  or  else  a  sum  of  gold.  To  say  that  Sappho  threw 
herself  from  the  Leucadian  Eock  might  be  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  she  was  the  victim  of  love.  Or  if  she  actually  essayed 
the  leap,  instead  of  allowing  someone  to  do  it  for  her,  she  was 
probably  saved  from  the  consequences  of  her  rashness,  and 
continued  her  career  as  a  poetess.  The  whole  question  is  mixed 
up  with  the  age  of  Sappho,  which  is  itself  a  very  doubtful  point. 
Born  in  020,  she  may  have  lived  on  to  nearly  570  or  560  b.c., 
and  if  so,  she  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  of  age — a  some¬ 
what  mature  woman  to  have  taken  to  such  desperate  courses  in 
consequences  of  a  love  affair.  At  all  events,  there  were  a  number 
of  other  people  who  were  supposed  to  have  imitated  her  in  the 
supposed  act  of  self-immolation,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
was  Artemisia,  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Halicarnassus, 
the  lady  whose  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Salamis 
made  Xerxes  exclaim  that  the  women  had  behaved  like  men,  and 
the  men  like  women.  Amazon  though  she  was,  she  yet  was 
not  proof  against  the  insidious  advances  of  a  love-passion,  and 
being  disdained  by  a  youth  of  Abydos,  she,  too,  hurled  herself 
from  the  promontory,  to  find  the  release  from  her  sufferings  in 
,  death.  Clearly  we  are  in  a  very  mythical  realm  in  dealing  with 
events  like  these.  Doubtless  Sappho  haunts  the  cliffs  of  Acar- 
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nania,  but  she  exists  solely  as  a  wraith  or  ghost  for  kindred  poets 
for  a  poet,  above  all,  so  delicately  sensitive  and  so  quickly 
receptive  as  Swinburne. 

II. 

When  we  pass  from  the  times  of  Sappho  to  those  of  Aspasia, 
we  pass  from  what  Thucydides  called  “the  realm  of  the  mythical” 
to  something  like  the  clear  light  of  history.  But  even  here  passion 
and  prejudice  have  distorted  the  facts.  Once  more  we  see  the  evil 
work  of  the  Attic  comic  dramatists,  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  and 
especially  of  Aristophanes;  for  we  have,  what  was  wanting  in 
the  earlier  case,  political  rivalries  to  add  venom  to  merely  social 
scandal.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  great  and  gifted 
woman  who  has  struggled  against  such  a  mass  of  existing  pre¬ 
judices  as  Aspasia.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  an  alien,  and 
there  were  strict  law's  in  Athens  against  aliens,  and  especially 
against  marriage  wdth  aliens.  She  came  from  Miletus,  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Axiochus.  In  the  next  place,  she  had 
very  high  mental  accomplishments,  and  the  majority  of  people 
are  very  intolerant  of  really  able  and  clever  women.  Then 
her  very  existence  and  her  position  in  an  Athenian  household 
contradicted  the  idea  which  the  Athenians  obstinately  held  of 
the  proper  position  of  women.  Having  come  to  Athens,  and 
gained  the  affection  of  the  great  Athenian  statesman  Pericles, 
she  exercised  her  influence  over  him,  not  more  by  her  beauty 
than  by  her  acute  intelligence.  Now  Pericles  was  married  to  a 
lady  of  rank  w'hose  name,  oddly  enough,  history  has  not  pre¬ 
served,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lived  very  unhappily  with  his  wife.  He  parted 
from  her  in  consequence,  by  mutual  consent,  and  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  closely  as  was 
allowed  by  the  law. 

The  scandal  of  her  existence  in  Athens  w'as  based  especially  on 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  believing  in  the  seclusion  of  w’omen,  she 
held  reunions,  at  w'hich  both  she  and  her  friends  moved  with 
absolute  freedom,  discussing,  with  all  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  day,  problems  of  policy,  of  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  In 
that  extremely  amusing,  but  decidedly  improper,  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  called  The  Lysistrata,  one  of  the  revolting  ladies 
describes  the  ordinary  conditions  of  an  Athenian  woman 
What  can  we  women  do?  What  brilliant  scheme 
Can  we,  poor  souls,  accomplish?  We  who  sit 
Trimmed  and  bedizened  in  our  saffron  silks. 

Our  cambric  robes,  and  little  finical  shoes. 

Imagine  how  Aspasia  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  women  like 
these !  Thucydides  makes  Pericles  say,  speaking  of  the  proper 
(1)  Taken  from  the  translation  of  Benjamin  Rogers. 
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place  of  women  in  a  social  state,  that  that  woman  leads  the 
best  life  whose  name  is  least  commented  upon  by  the  public, 
either  for  praise  or  blame.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  Athenian 
ideal ;  but  it  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  ideal  which  Pericles 
aimed  at  in  his  own  house.  No  one  was  more  talked  about 
than  Aspasia,  and  if  she  was  praised  by  able  men,  like  Anaxagoras 
and  Phidias  and  Socrates,  because  they  found  that  they  could 
talk  to  her  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  man,  she  was  right  royally 
abused,  not  only  by  the  conventional  Athenian  matrons,  but  by 
men  like  Aristophanes,  who  attributed  to  her  an  evil  influence  in 
upsetting  a  good  old  social  regime,  and  involving  their  native 
country  in  war. 

There  was  a  further  reason  why  so  much  calumny  attached 
to  Aspasia’s  name.  Grave  political  dissensions  entered  into  the 
matter,  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  on  political  grounds  struck 
at  their  prominent  statesman  through  Aspasia.  Pericles 
was  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party.  Together  with  Ephialtes, 
he  was  the  man,  above  all,  who  developed  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  bringing  about  that  rule  of  the  Athenian  people  for 
and  by  themselves,  which  made  the  Attic  Demos  so  astonish¬ 
ing  a  phenomenon  of  culture  and  power.  But  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party,  the  aristocratic  party,  were  throughout  deadly 
enemies.  Cimon  had  led  this  party,  and  he  had  been  exiled.  To 
the  everlasting  honour  of  Pericles,  his  political  adversary,  Cimon, 
who  was  a  real  patriot,  was  restored  to  his  country  by  a  decree 
passed  by  Pericles  himself,  and  a  sort  of  division  of  responsibility 
took  place  between  them,  Pericles  remaining  the  great  executive 
Minister  of  the  Republic,  and  Cimon  its  chief  general,  or  rather 
admiral,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  fleets.  Cimon  died  in  the 
wars,  and  then  the  aristocratic  party — for,  of  course,  concord  did 
not  reign  for  long — put  up  against  Pericles  a  certain  Thucydides, 
son  of  Milesias  (not  the  historian),  who  fought  with  all  his  might 
on  reactionary  lines,  until  the  day  when  it  was  his  turn  too  to 
meet  the  doom  of  exile,  Pericles,  by  the  aid  of  a  popular  vote, 
consolidating  his  exclusive  dominion.  “It  was  in  name  a 
Republic,”  says  the  Greek  historian.  “In  reality  it  was  a  sort 
of  benevolent  despotism,  worked  by  one  man  and  one  man  alone 
—Pericles.”  But  since  we  have  to  add  to  the  vindictiveness  of 
an  outraged  social  opinion  the  bitterness  also  of  party  conflicts 
between  the  advocates  of  progress  and  reaction,  it  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  domestic  manage  of  Pericles  should  be  the  target 
for  unscrupulous  attacks. 

This  does  not  exhaust  all  the  various  elements  in  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Pericles  and  the  democracy  of  Athens. 
Social  prejudice  counted  for  something ;  the  rivalry  of  parties 
counted  for  a  great  deal.  Some  disliked  Aspasia  because 
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she  was  an  enlightened  woman.  Many  disliked  Pericles  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  democrat.  But  above  and  beyond  these  more 
or  less  domestic  considerations,  there  was  one  power  in 
Greece  which  had  watched  with  ill-disguised  malevolence  the 
steady  rise  and  development  of  the  Athenian  Empire.  Sparta 
and  the  Peloponnese  represented  a  Dorian  aristocracy.  The 
lonians,  such  as  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  iEgean,  were 
not  congenial  to  the  lords  of  Lacedaemon.  And  when  it  was 
observed  that  Athens,  the  great  Ionian  city,  had  acquired  a  great 
fleet,  had  established  a  maritime  supremacy,  had  enrolled  a  great 
many  of  the  islanders  into  a  Confederation,  of  which  Athens  was 
the  head,  although  the  meeting-place  was  at  Delos,  Spartan 
jealousy  could  be  no  longer  restrained  in  view  of  the  success  of 
its  hated  rival.  Unfortunately,  it  was  easy  enough  for  the 
Spartans  to  act,  for  the  aristocratic  and  reactionary  party  in 
Athens  naturally  sided  with  Sparta.  They  believed  in  their  form 
of  government,  w'hich  was  a  curious  combination  of  monarchy 
and  oligarchy,  as  against  the  free,  democratic  institutions  of 
Athens.  And  despite  the  glory  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  made  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown  the  most  lovely  thing  in  Greece,  these  old-fashioned 
inhabitants  of  Attica  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta  rather  than  of 
Pericles.  Pericles,  who  was  a  statesman,  foresaw  some  time 
previously  whither  matters  were  likely  to  extend.  He  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  great  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War,  the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  inevitable. 
But  meanwhile,  while  every  month  brought  the  conflict  nearer, 
he  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  attacks  upon  himself,  his  policy, 
and  his  house,  directed,  not  by  internal  enemies — though,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  some  extent  engineered  and  aided  by  them — but  by 
external  foes.  There  is  hardly  any  question  that  the  Spartans 
had  their  share  in  the  various  petty  or  great  persecutions  to  which 
the  Athenian  statesman  w^as  exposed.  It  was  only  when  each  in 
turn  came  to  nothing,  and  Pericles  still  remained  the  great  head, 
the  chief  magistrate,  the  uncrowned  King  of  Athens,  that  open 
war  took  the  place  of  secret  and  insidious  schemes. 

Pericles  had  surrounded  himself — and  when  we  say  Pericles 
we  mean  also  Aspasia — with  all  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  day. 
Phidias,  the  great  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these.  Then  there  was  Anaxagoras,  the  great  philosopher.  The 
leading  tragedians  of  Greece  naturally  belonged  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tinguished  circle,  which  was  further  adorned  by  the  striking 
personality  of  Socrates,  who,  when  comparatively  young,  fell, 
like  every  other  male,  under  the  charm  of  Aspasia.  The  first  blow 
which  the  enemies  of  Pericles  directed  against  him  was  aimed  at 
Phidias.  The  ostensible  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 
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used  for  his  own  personal  profit  a  large  amount  of  the  gold  and 
other  materials  with  which  the  State  had  entrusted  him,  for  his 
great  statue  of  Athene.  There  were  also  other  accusations  against 
him,  probably  based  upon  a  large  amount  of  current  gossip.  For 
it  was  said  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  sacrilegious  act  in  repre¬ 
senting  himself,  and  also  carving  a  portrait  of  Pericles,  in  those 
combats  of  Amazons  which  ornamented  the  goddess’s  shield. 
The  result  was  tragic  enough,  as  far  as  Phidias  was  concerned. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died  there,  either  from  sickness 
or  from  despair,  or,  as  some  said,  because  he  was  poisoned.  No 
doubt  it  was  also  urged  by  the  unscrupulous  that  Pericles  was 
not  disinclined  to  get  rid,  in  any  fashion  that  was  possible,  of 
the  man  who  was  his  accomplice  in  thieving  the  funds  of  the 
State. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  enemies  of  Pericles  next 
proceeded  against  Anaxagoras.  And  here  they  involved  Aspasia 
also,  for  it  w'as  familiar  knowledge  at  Athens  that  Aspasia  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Anaxagoras  in  natural  philosophy,  and  had 
imbibed  the  dangerous  doctrines  with  which  the  philosopher’s 
name  was  associated.  The  charge  of  impiety  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  perilous  weapons  w^hich  any  party  can  use  in  their 
intestine  squabbles.  It  may  mean  so  little,  and  it  may  mean 
so  much  ;  and  alwmys  at  the  background  of  the  charge  is  that  mass 
of  good,  honest  belief,  as  well  as  obstinate  prejudice,  which 
constitutes  the  ordinary  instinctive  unreasoning  faith  of  the  people 
at  large.  What  precisely  Anaxagoras  had  done  did  not  matter 
so  much  as  w’hat  he  was  supposed  to  have  done.  The  philoso¬ 
phical  scheme  of  Anaxagoras  was  a  development  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  so-called  Ionic  school,  which  tried  to  find  an 
essential  principle  in  the  universe  to  explain  its  constitution  and 
its  growdh.  The  earliest  thinkers  asked  what  was  the  original 
thing  out  of  which  the  wwld  developed?  Was  it  earth?  Was 
it  water?  Was  it  fire?  And  to  them  succeeded  a  school  which 
turned  not  so  much  to  material  elements  as  to  mental  in  the 
explanation  of  the  universe.  Anaxagoras  declared  outright  that 
all  these  material  bodies  of  w'hich  the  universe  was  composed 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  work  of  a  central  spirit  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  Nous,  in  virtue  of  which  the  earth  and  stars  pursued  their 
appointed  way.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  charge  of  impiety 
could  be  trumped  up  against  a  man  who  taught  so  refined  and 
also  so  esoteric  a  doctrine.  What  is  this  central  Intelligence  or 
Nous,  and  where  does  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  come 
in  on  this  showing?  And  what,  too,  became  of  all  the  favourite 
figures  of  the  Greek  Pantheon — Athene,  and  Apollo,  and  Ares, 
and  Poseidon?  At  any  rate,  it  w'as  not  difficult  to  make  out  a 
definite  accusation  against  Anaxagoras  that  he  had  denied  the 
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gods  of  his  country,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  worthy  of  death- 
while  those,  too,  who  had  listened  to  him  and  accepted  his  sub¬ 
versive  doctrines,  like  Aspasia,  must  also  be  held  accountable 
to  the  law. 

The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that,  whereas  the  law  against 
impiety  was,  as  a  rule,  directed  against  overt  acts,  it  was,  in  the 
present  instance ,  owing  to  the  proposal  of  a  man  called  Diopithes 
directed  against  opinions.  Who  was  especially  the  accuser  of 
Anaxagoras  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  have  been  Cleon,  or 
Thucydides  the  son  of  Milesias.  But  the  accuser  of  Aspasia  was 
undoubtedly  Hermippus,  a  comic  poet.  The  two  accused  persons 
adopted  very  different  measures  of  self-defence.  Perhaps  owing 
to  the  advice  of  Pericles,  Anaxagoras  quitted  Athens  secretly, 
and  took  refuge  abroad;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  Pericles 
accompanied  him  and  bade  farewell  of  him  at  the  boundary  of 
the  city.  Without  doubt  the  loss  of  so  close  a  friend  as 
Anaxagoras,  coming  after  the  death  of  Phidias,  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  chief  statesman  of  Athens,  the  more  so  because  he 
had  to  devote  himself  to  the  defence  of  Aspasia,  menaced  by  the 
accusation  of  Hermippus.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
the  occasion,  in  strange  contrast  with  anything  which  could  take 
place  in  our  courts  of  law,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  acquit  Aspasia, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  his  own  services  to  the  State,  and  partly 
on  the  strength  of  his  confident  testimony  that  she  was  innocent. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  Athens  saw  the  portentous  and  un¬ 
expected  sight  of  Pericles  in  tears.  The  statesman  who  was 
especially  celebrated  for  his  self-control,  for  his  Olympian  calm 
and  dignity,  broke  down  so  utterly,  lost  so  much  of  his  original 
self-restraint,  that  his  accusers  themselves  seem  to  have  under¬ 
stood  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Aspasia.  And  the  judges  acquitted  her.  It  was  not  the  only 
time  that  Pericles  had  to  face  charges  of  this  kind.  He,  too, 
was  accused  of  peculation.  But,  one  after  another,  all  these 
blows  directed  against  him,  either  by  his  enemies  in  Athens  or 
through  the  machinations  of  Sparta,  met  with  decisive  failure, 
and  at  the  period  when  Athens  commenced  its  memorable  war 
against  Sparta  Pericles’s  influence  and  authority  knew  no  bounds. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  difficult  Aspasia’s  position  was  in 
Athens ;  how  many  different  forms  of  criticism  she  had  to  meet— 
if,  indeed,  criticism  be  not  too  gentle  a  word  to  describe  the 
attacks,  open  or  surreptitious,  of  her  enemies.  There  was  the  social 
scandal  of  her  position,  and  then  there  was  the  fact  that,  like 
Sappho,  and,  indeed,  like  Socrates  himself,  she  served  as  a  natural 
target  for  the  satire  and  scorn  of  professional  wits.  Cratmus, 
who  belonged  to  the  earlier  comedy  of  Athens,  has  some 
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very  bitter  words  about  her.  “Daughter  of  immodesty,”  he 
calls  her,  “a  courtesan  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog.”  But,  indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  Aristophanes  is  just  as  violent  in  his 
attacks,  only  instead  of  using  opprobrious  terms,  he  definitely, 
in  his  play  called  The  Acharnians,  accuses  her  of  having  brought 
about  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  third  place,  there  was  the 
political  opposition — the  customary  attitude  of  a  reactionary  party 
against  what  seemed  to  belong  to  a  dangerous  Liberal  or  even 
Radical  movement.  And  in  the  last  place,  there  was  the  constant 
intrigue  of  Sparta,  very  obviously  making  use  of  the  personality 
of  Aspa.sia,  in  order  to  engineer  the  crusade  against  Pericles.  It 
would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  any  woman,  subject  to  these 
diverse  forms  of  continuous  criticism,  managed  to  keep  her 
character  clear  from  calumny  and  insult. 

Thus  it  is  a  dilficult  matter  to  disentangle  the  true  Aspasia 
from  the  various  caricatures  which  were  rife  at  her  time  and  at 
later  times.  What  precisely  did  she  attempt  to  do  in  Athens? 
She  came  as  an  alien,  was  the  unrecognised  wife  of  Pericles, 
and  the  mother  of  a  sou  who,  until  a  later  date,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  law  of  Athens  illegitimate.  Starting  with  these 
disadvantages,  she  nevertheless  made  the  house  of  Pericles 
the  meeting-place  for  men  and  women,  as  we  should  say,  of 
the  higher  culture,  who  discussed,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
various  topics — domestic  economy,  politics,  art.  the  principles  of 
morals,  physics  in  the  largest  sense,  and  probably  religion. 
Aspasia’s  home  was  a  salon,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
great  artists  were  there,  the  great  dramatists,  the  great  philo¬ 
sophers.  And,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  some  of  the  more  emanci¬ 
pated  of  the  matrons  of  Athens  did  not  hesitate  to  join  this 
cultured  circle,  whatever  might  be  the  existing  prejudice.  This 
is  especially  the  point  which  Aspasia’s  enemies  caught  hold  of. 
They  declared  that  she  had  induced  several  of  the  free-born 
inhabitants  of  Athens  to  forget  what  they  owed  to  their  own 
position  and  their  own  homes ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
suggest  that  all  sorts  of  unworthy  temptations  were  held  out  to 
the  ladies  who  supported  Aspasia’s  salon.  Plutarch  gives  us  a 
good  many  details  on  this  point.  He  declares  that  the  Athenian 
matrons  went  with  their  husbands,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  really  enlightened  cnuserie,  and  the  orthodox  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  elements  in  Athens  were  shocked,  while  the  grosser  minds 
suggested  the  possibility  of  base  reasons.  All  the  women  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  history  who  have  tried  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  existing  prejudice  and  lead  their  own  lives — who 
have  tried  to  collect  round  themselves  a  company  of  thoughtful 
and  educated  men  and  women— have  invariably  found  that  their 
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best  intentions  are  misinterpreted,  and  the  nature  of  their  re¬ 
unions  grievously  maligned  by  the  envious,  the  spiteful,  and  the 
unclean.  Aspasia  was  one  of  the  first — but  she  assuredly  was 
not  the  last — to  be  forced  to  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  scorn 
satire,  and  abuse  because  of  her  independence,  her  self-reliance 
and  her  freedom  from  ordinary  prejudice. 

If  we  ask  what  are  the  subjects  on  which  she  discoursed,  and 
on  wdiich  she  listened  to  the  words  of  her  friends,  we  discover 
from  Xenophon’s  Memorahilia,  and  from  a  fragment  of  a 
Socratic  writer,  called  .^schines,  about  Aspasia,  that  the  constant 
object  of  her  solicitude  was  a  study  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
marriage  creates  for  man  and  woman.  Clearly  enough,  she 
recognised  that  those  who  entered  into  a  matrimonial  contract 
ought  to  do  so  with  absolute  freedom  on  both  sides.  There  ought, 
in  other  words,  to  be  allowed  to  women  as  much  as  to  men  a 
free  choice.  With  conditions  like  these  marriage  becomes  a 
union  of  tw’o  thoughtful  human  beings,  who  give  each  other  the 
best  of  themselves,  and  therefore  help  in  a  partnership  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect.  Naturally  enough,  the  position  of 
woman  in  the  married  state  occupied  the  attention  of  Aspasia, 
just  because  she  felt  that  in  Athens  the  wife  was  not  very  much 
better  than  a  chattel  and  a  slave;  so  that,  in  thus  occupying 
herself  with  the  circumstances  of  marriage,  she  w’as  also  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  whom  we  call  Feminists,  everywhere  up¬ 
holding  the  cause  of  woman  as  an  independent  social  integer,  a 
definite  portion  of  the  State  economy.  In  other  words,  she 
revived  in  the  fifth  century  some  of  the  ideas  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  had  animated  the  earlier  centuries.  What 
Andromache  had  been  to  Hector,  what  Penelope  had  been  to 
Ulysses,  what  Nausicaa  had  been  as  a  daughter  in  the  Phaeacian 
Isle,  that  Aspasia  claimed  for  herself  and  her  sisters  in  Athens. 
Meanwhile,  her  union  with  Pericles  was  a  very  high  example, 
carried  out  in  practice,  of  those  theories  which  she  discussed 
with  her  friends  in  private.  And,  despite  all  the  controversies  of 
the  time  and  all  the  oblique  references  to  her  fame  which  we 
find  in  contemporary  and  later  writers,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  the  Athenians  themselves  made  ample  amends  to  Pericles 
for  w'hatever  ignoble  stigma  they  had  thoughtlessly  cast  upon  the 
partner  of  his  married  life.  For  when  the  plague  had  taken 
away  both  the  sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  statesman  who  had  toiled 
so  hard  for  the  supremacy  of  Athens  was  left  without  a  single 
representative  at  home  to  discharge  sacrificial  duties  to  the  shades 
of  his  ancestors — when  the  family  of  the  Alcmfeonidse  had  no 
heir  to  carry  on  its  fame — the  Athenians  determined  to  legitimise 
the  youthful  Pericles,  who  was  the  son  of  Aspasia.  Now  it  was 
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quite  open  for  Pericles  to  have  adopted  some  boy  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  honour  of  his  name.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  combined  with  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens  implied  in  the  act  of  legitimation  of  Aspasia’s 
child,  surely  proved  that  in  the  better  judgment  of  Athens 
Aspasia’s  life  had  been  so  pure  and  noble  as  to  redeem  her  from 
all  the  base  charges  of  ignoble  wits. 

Thus  in  the  long  run  truth  prevails,  and  strength  of  character 
will  win  its  legitimate  triumphs.  Aspasia  was  a  great  woman, 
full  of  quick  natural  intelligence,  adorned  and  fortified  by  a 
steady,  organised  system  of  culture.  Socrates,  in  his  laughing 
fashion,  declares  that  she  taught  him  how'  to  speak,  and  going 
even  further  than  this,  tries  to  make  out  that  it  was  Aspasia,  and 
not  Pericles,  who  wTote  the  Funeral  Oration  which  was  delivered 
in  Athens  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  reported 
so  fully  by  Thuscydides.  This,  which  we  find  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogue  called  “Menexenus,”  is  clearly  Socrates’s  joke,  and  we 
must  not  for  a  moment  take  it  seriously — any  more  than  we  can 
take  seriously  the  report  that  after  Pericles’s  death  Aspasia 
married  a  common  cattle-dealer  called  Lysicles.  So  |irominent 
a  figure  naturally  attracted  to  itself  every  kind  of  floating  gossip, 
complimentary  or  malevolent.  For  ourselves,  one  or  two  things, 
amongst  many  that  could  be  cited,  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
the  memory  of  Aspasia  at  the  high  level  which  her  intellect  and 
her  virtue  deserved.  A  pretty  story  tells  us  that  Pericles,  every 
time  he  left  her  for  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  every  time  he 
returned,  kissed  her — a  fact  which  must  have  been  sufiiciently 
remarkal)le  to  be  worth  chronicling,  and  for  this  reason  obviously 
a  very  unusual  indication  of  affection.  We  have  said  also  that 
when  he  was  defending  her  before  the  Athenian  judges,  Pericles, 
despite  his  Olympian  calm,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Points 
like  these  only  illustrate  how  extraordinary  was  the  devotion 
which  united  the  first  statesman  of  Greece  with  the  most  brilliant 
woman  of  her  time.  But  when  we  find  that  Athens  could  give 
up  all  its  old  prejudice,  could  turn  its  back  on  ancestral  customs 
and  conventions,  and  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  Pericles’s  union 
with  an  alien ;  and  when  we  have  to  add  to  that  this  second  fact, 
that  Plato,  who  did  not  like  Pericles,  because  he  represented  a 
political  ideal  different  from  his  own,  could  yet  venture  to  make 
his  great  master,  Socrates,  sit  at  the  feet  of  Aspasia,  in  order  to 
learn  of  her  the  arts  of  discussion  and  oratory,  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Milesian  woman,  the  daughter 
of  Axiochus,  Aspasia,  the  w- ell-beloved  of  Pericles,  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  great  women  who  have  adorned  the  pages 
of  ancient  and  modem  history.  W.  L.  Courtney. 

K  K  2 
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With  the  reopening  of  Parliament  the  Government  enter 
definitely  upon  a  new  phase  of  their  career.  The  Liberal  Party 
has  now  been  in  power  more  than  six  years.  It  has  won  three 
successive  general  elections,  has  passed  triumphantly  through  a 
prolonged  constitutional  crisis,  and  has  carried  through  a  body  of 
legislation  which  has  changed  the  social  structure  of  the  State. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  it  has  done  all  this  without 
sacrifice.  Goschen  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Government  to 
“spend  its  majority  like  gentlemen.”  The  advice  was  sound.  No 
Government,  even  though  it  were  composed  of  a  company  of 
archangels,  could  resist  the  attrition  of  time  and  of  events.  It 
must  either  wear  out  or  rust  out.  If  it  does  not  die  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  it  will  die  of  its  sterility.  No  one  will  accuse  the  present 
Government  of  rusting  out.  If  it  is  spending  its  majority,  it  is 
spending  it  “  like  gentlemen  ”  on  great  adventures  and  the 
courageous  handling  of  large  problems.  The  political  history  of 
this  country  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  record  comparable  with 
the  legislative  harvest  of  the  last  six  years,  and  considering  the 
variety  of  interests  which  have  been  affected,  and  the  many 
antagonisms  which  have  been  aroused,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  office  the  Government  face 
Parliament,  not,  it  is  true,  with  diminished  courage,  but  with  an 
increased  respect  for  the  forces  ranged  against  them. 

Before  considering  the  prospects  of  the  coming  struggle,  a  word 
is  necessary  as  to  the  past.  I  have  said  that  the  Government 
enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  their  career.  It  is  the  third  phase. 
The  previous  history  of  the  Government  divides  itself  into  two 
well-defined  parts,  the  first  covering  the  first  three  years  of  office, 
the  second  the  later  three  years.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1909 
the  Government  waged  a  steadily  losing  fight.  They  came  into 
power  in  1906  with  an  unexampled  majority,  with  great  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  Nonconformists  and  the  temperance  party,  and  with 
a  large,  if  vague,  programme  of  social  reform.  They  made  a 
loyal  attempt  to  fulfil  their  obligations  in  regard  to  education  and 
licensing,  but  in  spite  of  their  great  majority  they  found  that 
the  House  of  T^ords  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  aims.  It  seemed  as  if  the  triumph  of  1906  was 
to  end  in  disappointment — that  the  promised  harvest  was  not  to 
be  garnered.  It  is  true  that  many  memorable  things  were  done. 
The  grant  of  self-government  to  South  Africa,  the  establishment 
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of  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  restoration  of  sound  methods  of  finance 
—these  and  other  achievements  made  the  first  three  years  far  from 
unproductive.  But  the  fact  remained  that  at  the  end  of  the  third 
session  little  had  been  done  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
(rovernment’s  supporters  or  to  inaugurate  the  promised  schemes 
of  social  reform.  The  steady  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  breaking  down  the  morale  of  the  party.  In  the  country  the 
tide  was  turning,  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  date  of  the  next 
election,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  probable  defeat. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  opening  of  1909.  Then  came  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Government.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
Government’s  policy  and  strategy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  next  three  years  is  the  history  of  the  most 
brilliant  cavalry  leader  in  the  annals  of  British  politics.  In  the 
face  of  much  internal  opposition  he  produced  the  Budget  of  1909, 
with  its  historic  land  clauses,  and  by  that  sudden  raid  into  the 
enemy’s  country  he  turned  the  whole  tide  of  battle,  precipitated  a 
conflict  with  the  Lords  on  the  issue  least  favourable  to  them — the 
land — and  so  compassed  their  overthrow\  The  prestige  of  this 
victory,  coupled  with  the  resistless  energy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  secured,  concurrently  with  the  passing  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill,  the  enactment  of  the  most  complex  and  far-reaching 
measure  of  social  reform  on  record. 

The  episode  of  the  Budget  is  now  complete,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  return  to  the  obligatory  tasks  of  the  party.  Three  of  those 
tasks  are  included  in  the  year’s  programme.  They  are  Home 
Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  Electoral  Beform.  Any  one 
of  these  subjects  would  be  sufficient  for  the  main  business  of  a 
normal  session  ;  but  for  an  obvious  reason  none  of  them  can  be 
postponed  if  legislation  in  regard  to  it  is  to  be  carried  through 
in  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  Parliament  Act, 
though  it  limits  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  still  leaves  to  that 
Chamber  great  powers  of  resistance.  To  make  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons  prevail  over  the  opposition  of  the  Tjords  on 
any  issue  three  sessions  are  necessary.  An  autumn  session  may 
serve  for  the  final  presentation  of  a  Bill  to  the  Ijords,  but  even 
so,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  years  of  office  are  still  required  if  the 
Government  are  to  carry  through  the  programme  of  the  present 
session.  This  consideration  governs  their  procedure.  They  cannot 
delay  the  introduction  of  these  measures  without  presuming  upon 
a  further  effective  life  of  three  years,  which  is  more  than  their 
supporters  would  permit  them  to  presume. 

The  fact  reveals  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  victory  over  the 
Lords.  The  Parliament  Act  still  leaves  the  Liberal  Party  under 
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an  overwhelming  handicap  in  comparison  with  their  opponents. 
The  Conservatives,  free  from  menace  from  the  Lords,  can  carry 
through  a  specific  measure  in  a  single  session.  The  Liberals,  for 
the  same  end,  must  reckon  on  a  life  of  three  sessions,  with  all  the 
perils  and  uncertainties  which  such  a  reckoning  implies.  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Parliament  Act,  that 
the  Liberals  when  in  power  must  drive  their  horses  three  or  four 
abreast.  Nor  is  this  w’holly  disadvantageous.  A  famous  Pirst 
Sea  Lord,  when  appealed  to  to  bring  in  his  reforms  one  at  a  time, 
replied,  “No,  I  want  to  kick  all  their  shins  at  once.  If  I  kick 
them  altogether  they’ll  be  kept  employed  rubbing  their  own 
shins.  If  I  kick  them  one  at  a  time  they’ll  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  me.”  There  is  a  moral  here  for  the  Liberal  strategist.  He 
must  fight  all  along  the  line,  not  merely  because  the  spirit  of 
Liberalism  is  aggressive,  and  because  the  more  the  party  fights 
the  healthier  it  is,  but  because  the  new  conditions  make  it  com¬ 
pulsory.  Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  committee  system  has 
increased  the  possibilities  of  legislation,  and  has  given  new  spheres 
of  activity,  other  than  the  smoking  room,  to  the  private  member. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  strategy,  the  provisions  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  coupled  with  the  composition  of  the  Government 
majority,  make  the  introduction  of  the  three  measures  in  a  session 
compulsory.  The  majority  is  composite,  and  is  held  together 
largely  by  special  interests — Irish  Home  Pule  and  Welsh  Dis¬ 
establishment — which  command  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
division  lobby.  Those  interests  must  be  satisfied.  Their  claims 
are  both  long  overdue.  They  are  backed  by  the  overw^helming 
verdict  of  the  polls,  repeated  again  and  again  at  elections  extending 
over  a  generation.  The  one  obstacle  to  those  claims  in  the  past 
has  been  the  unlimited  veto  of  the  Lords.  But  for  that  veto 
Ireland  would  have  had  Home  Eule  twenty  years  ago,  and  Wales 
would  have  had  Disestablishment  even  before.  The  obstacle  has 
at  last  been  removed  by  the  loyal  co-operation  of  Ireland  and 
Wales  with  English  and  Scotch  Liberalism,  and  now  the  way  is 
clear  the  claims  of  both  demand  simultaneous  attention,  for 
precedence  to  either  w^ould  almost  certainly  involve  disaster  to  the 
other. 

Nor  could  there  be  delay  in  the  production  of  a  measure  of 
electoral  reform.  The  anomalies  of  our  electoral  system  are 
gross  and  intolerable.  Apart  from  the  flagrant  scandal  of  the 
plural  vote,  which  by  an  ingenious  expenditure  of  T5,000  enables 
anyone  to  command  a  voice  in  as  many  as  a  hundred  constitu¬ 
encies,  the  system  is  full  of  devices  for  disfranchising  the  poor 
and  those  of  the  working  classes  whose  occupation  compels  them 
frequently  to  change  their  place  of  residence.  Eeform  in  this 
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direction  is  long  overdue,  and  the  Government  would  be  failing 
in  a  capital  duty  if  they  allowed  another  election  to  take  place  in 
this  country  with  the  dice  still  loaded  in  the  interests  of  property 
against  the  people.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  party  measure, 
designed  to  help  the  Liberals  to  keep  in  office.  That  is  a  double- 
edged  argument,  for  it  implies  that  the  only  hope  of  the  Tories 
returning  to  power  is  based  upon  the  continued  exclusion  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  from  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Whatever  the  effects  of  manhood  suffrage  and  one  man  one  vote 
upon  the  party  situation,  the  reform  cannot  be  resisted  on  any 
ground  except  that  of  the  interests  of  property. 

These  measures,  therefore,  represent  the  bed-rock  minimum  of 
the  Government  policy  for  the  present  Parliament.  That  they 
will  all  receive  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  this  year  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable.  The  Tory  party,  fortified  by  a  new  leader,  are  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  events  that  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  Budget  in  1909.  They  know  the  worst  that  the  Government 
have  done  to  limit  their  hereditary  advantage.  They  are  realising 
how  powerful  their  second  line  of  defence  still  is — what  resources 
it  has  for  holding  up  legislation  until  “something  turns  up”  to 
set  the  tide  flowing  against  the  Government.  They  believe  that 
in  the  Insurance  Act  the  Government  have  provided  a  weapon 
for  their  own  chastisement.  They  calculate  that  both  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment  are  issues  on  w^hich  they  will  be  able 
steadily  to  “bear”  the  Government  stock,  and  they  see  in  the 
woman’s  question  a  fatal  complication  for  the  Government  in 
regard  to  their  scheme  of  electoral  reform.  Encouraged  by  these 
considerations,  they  approach  the  struggle  in  a  spirit  of  confidence 
which  is  new  to  them.  For  three  years  they  have  been  fighting 
a  retreating  battle.  They  believe  they  have  now  arrived  on  ground 
which  gives  them  the  offensive  and  a  winning  position. 

Now,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  is  something  in  their 
calculations,  or  that  the  Government  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  In 
a  similar  situation  a  Conservative  Government  would  have  little 
to  fear,  for  they  could  rely  on  a  sympathetic  House  of  Tjords,  but 
the  present  Government  have  no  such  backing,  and  they  have  to 
look  forward  not  merely  to  this  session,  but  the  next  and  the  next 
before  they  can  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  schemes.  This  is  a 
heavy  handicap  with  which  to  begin  the  struggle.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  Insurance  Act  has  so  far  brought  no  grist  to  their  mill.  A 
measure  of  such  vastness  and  complexity,  which  in  one  of  its 
many  aspects  touches  the  life  of  every  family  in  the  State,  lends 
itself  easily  to  misrepresentation,  and  though  the  Conservatives 
offered  no  resistance  to  it  in  Parliament — even  claimed  to  be  its 
friends — they  have  done  their  best  in  the  country  to  make  it 
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to  ohscTire  its  large  and  healing  purposes,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  real  or  factitious  defects.  They  are  silent 
about  the  sun,  but  clamorous  about  the  spots.  But  their  calcula¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  are  short-sighted.  Time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Government.  In  every  new  enterprise  it  is  the  difficulties  and 
objections  which  command  first  attention.  That  is  especiallv  the 
case  in  regard  to  a  measure  so  various  and  comprehensive  as  the 
Insurance  Act.  The  sky  is  overshadowed  with  menace,  but  as  the 
clouds  clear  aw’ay  and  the  measure  is  seen  in  true  outline,  it  will 
win  its  w^ay  steadily  to  public  confidence.  The  more  searching 
the  light  of  criticism  the  more  certainly  it  will  emerge  triumphant. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  are  pow^erful  influences  to 
counteract  the  campaign  of  misrepresentation  in  the  Press.  Every 
friendly  society  and  every  collecting  society  that  is  “approved” 
will  become  a  missionary  for  the  Act.  Within  the  next  few 
months  tens  of  thousands  of  agents  will  be  explaining  from  door  to 
door  the  protection  against  the  worst  ills  of  life  which  the  measure 
brings  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  And  the  propaganda  will  be 
reinforced  by  every  trade  union  and  combination  of  workers. 
Thus,  wdiile  the  Press  rings  wdth  threats  of  revolt  and  resistance, 
the  wwking  man  in  his  shop,  in  his  home,  in  his  union,  is  studying 
a  very  simple  and  intimate  problem — how  does  the  .^ct  benefit  him 
and  his  family.  The  Government  have  nothing  to  fear  from  thr  - 
inquiry.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  gratitude  in  politics,  but 
there  is  expectation,  and  as  the  real  significance  of  the  Insurance 
Act  becomes  understood  it  wdll  breed  confidence  for  the  future 
in  the  social  aims  of  the  Government  which  passed  it  into  law \ 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  Opposition  are  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  country,  wdiat  of  their 
calculations  as  to  the  struggle  in  Parliament?  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Government  have  committed  themselves  to  a  task  of  great 
difficulty.  Home  Buie  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  are  a  legacy 
from  the  past.  They  belong  to  the  Gladstonian  tradition  of 
political  reform  rather  than  to  the  new  policy  of  social  reform 
which  will  make  the  Government’s  tenure  of  office  memorable. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  duties  long  postponed  by  an  obstruction 
outside  the  control  of  the  representative  House.  That  obstruction 
being  removed,  they  claim,  very  rightly,  the  first  place  in  the 
Government’s  programme.  The  suggestion  that  the  Government 
have  no  mandate  in  regard  to  them  may  be  dismissed.  They  have 
been  the  most  constant  elements  in  the  policy  of  the  Ijiberal 
party  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  every  vote  given  for  a  Liberal 
candidate  during  that  period  has  been  a  vote  on  those  issues  more 
definitely  and  conspicuously  than  on  any  other  issue  except, 
perhaps.  Free  Trade. 
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So  far  as  Home  Rule  is  concerned  the  mind  of  the  country  has 
undergone  a  profound  change.  For  this  change  the  policy  of  the 
late  Conservative  Government  is  largely  responsible.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  County  Council  system  to  Ireland,  still  more  the 
Wyndham  land  purchase  policy,  have  done  much  to  change  the 
atmosphere  of  Ireland.  Coercion  is  only  a  bitter  memory,  and  the 
old  war  cries  sound  hollow  and  unreal  in  ears  which  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  w^ere  listening  to  earnest  appeals  from  Conservative 
speakers  and  waiters  for  a  “deal”  with  the  Irish  on  the  basis 
of  Home  Rule.  Of  those  appeals  one  need  only  recall  the  eloquent 
plea  made  in  the  pages  of  this  review  in  November,  1910,  over  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin.  No  more  conclusive  statement  of  the 
case  for  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  has  ever  been  made, 
and  the  fact  that  it  could  be  advanced  by  the  most  prominent  of 
Conservative  publicists  is  evidence  that,  whatever  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  moment,  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  had  passed 
for  ever  out  of  the  savage  arena  of  the  past  into  the  realm  of 
sane  and  commonsense  discussion. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  relight  the  ancient  fires 
in  Ulster,  but  the  situation  there  as  elsewhere  has  undergone  a 
fundamental  change.  The  storm  aroused  by  the  Churchill 
meeting  only  served  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  even  in  the  last  stronghold  of  Unionism,  to  refuse 
a  hearing  to  the  Nationalist  case.  It  brought  out  also  in  a  very 
impressive  way  the  remarkable  growdh  of  Liberalism,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Nationalism,  in  Ulster.  Among  the  audience  were 
large  numbers  of  Protestants  who  ten  years  ago  were  still  num¬ 
bered  among  the  Unionists,  but  whom  the  dawn  of  a  new  Ireland 
and  the  development  of  a  more  tolerant  spirit  have  converted  to 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  For  this  happy  change  there  are  many 
reasons,  not  least  among  w'hich  is  the  development  of  public  and 
commercial  enterprises — such  as  County  Council  government  and 
co-operative  dairying — on  a  basis  of  mutual  help  for  common 
purposes.  By  this  means  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  been 
brought  into  relationship  on  the  lines  of  citizenship  and  common 
interest,  with  the  result  that  the  national  ideal  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  religious  conflict.  Nor  must  one  forget  the  industrial 
movement  in  Belfast,  of  which  Mr.  Devlin  is  the  inspiration,  and 
which  is  teaching  the  working  classes  that  their  battle  ground  is 
not  sectarian  strife,  but  economic  conditions. 

The  Government,  therefore,  approach  the  problem  under  con¬ 
ditions  infinitely  removed  from  those  of  1886  and  1892.  The 
question  is  no  longer  Home  Rule  or  Unionism.  It  is  simply, 
what  sort  of  Home  Rule?  Is  it  to  be  based  upon  the  federal  ideal 
or  the  Colonial  ideal?  Is  it  to  be  designed  on  a  plan  which  will 
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fit  in  later  with  the  extension  of  Home  Eule  to  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  so  lead  up  to  a  federation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  national  parliaments  for  the  parts  and  an  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  whole?  Or  is  it  to  approach  Ireland  as  a  special 
case  and  treat  it  per  se ,  leaving  the  problem  of  federation  to  work 
itself  out  as  the  result  of  a  free  and  self-reliant  Ireland  ? 

The  key  to  this  conflict  of  ideals  is  finance,  and  the  central 
problem  of  finance  is  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise.  Without 
that  control  and  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  which  it  is  the  main 
factor,  the  Irish  Parliament  cannot  have  that  financial  independ¬ 
ence  w'hich  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  Colonial  system.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  that  independence  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
permit  either  country  to  set  up  tariffs  against  the  other ;  but  those 
who  advocate  fiscal  autonomy  argue  very  cogently  that  without 
full  financial  freedom  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  will  fall  far  short 
as  an  instrument  for  regenerating  Ireland.  The  denial  of 
Customs  and  Excise  means  the  denial  to  Ireland  of  the  control 
over  70  per  cent,  of  Irish  revenue  as  now  levied,  and,  as  Mr. 
Erskine  Childers  points  out,  over  that  portion  of  her  revenue, 
moreover,  which  it  is  most  necessary  for  her  to  control  if  she  is  to 
frame  a  new  financial,  social,  and  administrative  policy.  The 
evil  of  Ireland  is  her  poverty  and  her  financial  dependence  upon 
this  country — the  consequences  of  her  past  misgovernment — and 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  her  inclusion  in  any  federal  scheme 
on  terms  consistent  with  her  national  self-respect  is  that  she 
should  first  have  established,  through  her  own  efforts,  a  solvent 
and  independent  position.  To  approach  the  solution  of  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  setting  up  a  federal  system  is 
to  approach  it  from  the  wrong  quarter.  The  true  consideration  is 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  if  that  touchstone  is  applied  Ireland 
will  be  able  in  due  time  to  enter  a  federal  system  on  equal  terms 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Union.  One  grave  difficulty  would 
be  removed  by  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise 
to  Ireland.  It  would  solve  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
Ireland  at  Westminster  in  the  only  way  in  which,  under  the 
existing  conditions,  that  question  can  be  satisfactorily  solved — that 
is,  by  exclusion  or  by  such  a  representation  as  would  serve  only 
to  preserve  the  symbol  of  Imperial  connection. 

But  weighty  as  are  the  arguments,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Irish  interests,  for  the  concession  of  Customs  and  Excise,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Government  will  venture  to  give  effect  to  them. 
They  are  not  prepared  so  completely  to  challenge  the  cry  of 
“Separatism.”  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Irish  party  themselves 
would  welcome  a  concession  which  would  bring  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  once  face  to  face  with  such  difficulties  as  the  modification 
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of  Old  Age  Pensions,  or  the  claims  of  the  powerful  whisky  trade 
for  relief  from  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

It  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  final  form  of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  of 
such  scope  and  liberality  as  will  command  the  full  support  of  the 
Irish  party,  and,  though  one  or  two  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  intimated  that  they  will  oppose  Home  Rule,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Bill  will  be  backed  by  something  like  the  normal 
Government  majority.  The  struggle  will  be  hard,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  which  suggests  that  the  opposition 
can  resist  the  progress  of  the  measure.  Certainly  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Asquith  himself  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bill  gives  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  such  a  hope.  No  one  is  such  a  consummate  master 
of  the  technique  of  Parliamentary  warfare  as  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  in  a  contest  between  his  massive  and  well-controlled  mind  and 
the  harsh  hysterics  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  there  is  nothing  for  the 
friends  of  Home  Rule  to  fear. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  Opposition  can  look  for  the  hoped 
for  disaster  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Welsh  Disestab¬ 
lishment  Bill.  The  case  for  disestablishment  in  Wales  is  so  over¬ 
whelming  as  to  be  hardly  disputable,  and  the  growth  in  recent 
years  among  the  most  earnest  and  spiritually  active  type  of 
Churchmen  of  antagonism  to  Erastianism  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  Government  case.  It  is  only  on  the  question  of  disendow- 
ment  that  there  can  be  any  real  conflict.  The  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Asquith  in  1909  provided  for  a  generous  treatment  of  the 
Church,  leaving  it  in  full  possession  of  all  churches,  parsonages, 
closed  burial  grounds,  funds  allocated  for  church  repairs,  and  all 
private  benefactions  since  1662,  diverting  other  property  to  philan¬ 
thropic  and  educational  purposes.  This  offers  a  favourable 
comparison  with  the  terms  on  which  the  Irish  Church — to  the 
advantage  of  the  Church ,  of  Ireland  and  of  the  cause  of  religion — 
was  disendowed,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  McKenna  is  to  introduce,  there 
will  be  small  ground  for  grievance  and  little  prospect  of  effective 
resistance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  electoral  reform  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appear  most  assailable.  This  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  question  either  inside  or 
outside  the  House.  There  is,  indeed,  no  subject  on  which  feeling 
is  more  unanimous  and  emphatic,  and  this  not  simply  for  reasons 
of  abstract  justice,  but  for  motives  more  human  and  ordinary. 
The  operation  of  the  plural  voting  system  serves  as  a  permanent 
handicap  against  Liberalism.  It  is  calculated  that  it  turns  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives  in  anything  from  thirty  to 
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fifty  constituencies.  On  a  division  this  advantage  makes  propertv 
a  powerful  factor — indeed,  the  dominant  factor  in  a  Parliament 
controlled  by  a  small  majority  only.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  working-class  voter  by  the  present  clumsy 
system  of  registration  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  Liberalism. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  subject  itself  to  suggest  that 
there  will  be  any  defections  on  the  Government  side. 

But  there  has  been  spatchcocked  into  the  issue  the  problem  of 
women’s  suffrage.  This  complication  has  raised  large  expecta¬ 
tions  in  the  Conservative  party,  and  has  introduced  an  appearance 
of  confusion  and  cross  currents  in  the  Cabinet  which  may  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  trouble.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  women  suffragists  were  promised  facilities  in  the  coming 
session  for  w'hat  is  known  as  the  Conciliation  Bill,  a  measure 
conceding  the  vote  to  women  on  the  basis  of  the  women’s  franchise 
in  municipal  affairs.  This  was  accepted  by  the  w’omen  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  undertaking.  When,  however,  in  the  autumn  Mr.  Asquith 
announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  next  session  a  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill,  a  new  situation 
was  created.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Conciliation  Bill,  which  was 
a  private  member’s  affair,  was  diverted  into  a  campaign  for 
securing  the  incorporation  of  women’s  suffrage — whether  on  limited 
or  adult  lines — in  the  Government  Bill.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  course  from  the  women’s  point  of  view  are  obvious.  It  would 
give  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  women’s  suffrage,  and 
involve  the  women’s  cause  with  the  existence  of  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Asquith,  being  himself  an  anti-suffragist,  and  the  head  of  a 
Government  profoundly  divided  on  the  question,  could  not,  of 
course,  concede  so  large  a  demand;  but  he  gave  an  undertaking 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  inserted  in  the  Government  Bill  a 
clause  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage,  the  Government  would 
accept  it  as  part  of  their  measure,  and  put  on  the  Government 
whips  in  its  support  in  the  subsequent  stages.  In  a  word,  he 
dissociated  the  Cabinet  from  the  proposal,  and  threw  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  acceptance  or  rejection  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  brought  the  party  face  to  face  with  the  issue  in  its  most 
decisive  form.  It  was  no  longer  an  academic  proposal  in  regard  to 
which  a  member  could  give  his  vote  with  the  assurance  that 
nothing  would  happen.  It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 

have  a  strong  temptation  to  cut  out  the  clause  and  return  the 

Bill  to  the  Commons  in  the  form  in  which  the  Government  intro¬ 
duced  it.  But  difficult  as  the  position  that  would  create  for  the 
Government  would  be,  there  was  the  undertaking  that  the  clause, 
once  adopted,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Government 

measure,  and  from  that  undertaking  there  was  no  escape.  A 


the  prospects  of  the  government. 
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further  cause  of  disquiet  was  the  fact  that  after  this  arrangement 
the  Premier  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  the  other,  had  spoken  strongly  in  public  on  the  subject 
of  women’s  suffrage.  The  prospect  of  members  of  the  Cabinet 
going  up  and  down  the  country  speaking  against  each  other  was 
viewed  with  grave  concern.  It  was  felt  that  even  though  the 
subject  was  non-party  this  could  not  fail  to  spell  disruption. 

In  these  circumstances  a  proposal  was  put  forward  from  a 
certain  influential  quarter  in  favour  of  the  submission  of  the  whole 
subject  of  women’s  suffrage  to  a  referendum.  The  proposal  was 
taken  up  fervently.  The  spectacle  of  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
Press — while  the  echoes  of  their  denunciations  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
referendum  proposals  as  un-English,  impossible,  and  destructive 
of  representative  government  were  still  in  the  air — suddenly 
plunging  into  an  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  referendum  as  a 
sound  and  desirable  expedient  in  an  emergency,  furnished  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  versatility  of  modern  politics.  It  was 
otherwise  of  little  interest.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way — a  Bill  would  have  to  be  passed  and  machinery  set  up 
as  a  preliminary — are  well-nigh  insuperable  ;  but  that  the  adoption 
of  the  referendum,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  flagrant 
and  not  very  reputable  attempt  to  dodge  the  issue  in  Parliament, 
in  order  to  get  it  snowed  under  in  the  country.  Mr.  Asquith  is  not 
likely  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  subterfuge.  Nor  ought  there  to 
be  any  danger  to  the  Government  in  a  straightforw^ard  fulfilment 
of  ]\[r.  Asquith’s  pledge  on  the  subject.  It  will  put  to  the  test 
the  reality  of  the  House  of  Commons’  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
If  liie  sentiment  is  sincere  the  vote  for  women  will  be  won.  If 
it  is  in  a  large  measure  a  pious  opinion  not  intended  for  a  work-a- 
day  world,  it  will  be  defeated.  In  either  case  the  Cabinet’s 
prestige  is  unaffected. 

There  is  some  fear  that  in  so  heavily  mortgaged  a  session  the 
Manhood  Suffrage  Bill  may  not  get  through,  owing  to  lack  of 
time,  and  a  proposal,  strongly  supported,  has  been  made  for  the 
treatment  of  the  plural  voting  question  in  a  separate  Bill  early  in 
the  session.  This  Bill — a  simple  measure  providing  penalties  for 
recording  more  than  one  vote  in  any  general  election — would  be 
brief,  and  would,  it  is  claimed,  not  interfere  with  the  prospects 
of  the  larger  measure  ;  would,  indeed,  help  its  chances  by  relieving 
it  of  its  most  objectionable  aspect  from  the  Conservative  point  of 
view.  Probably  the  women  suffragists  would  take  alarm. 
They  are  full  of  suspicion,  and  would  see  in  the  expedient  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  reform  they 
are  most  anxious  for  without  being  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  on  which  women’s  suffrage  had  been  engrafted. 
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In  the  circumstances  ^hey  would  be  compelled  to  centre  their 
hopes  again  on  the  Conciliation  Bill.  The  probability  is  that  Mr. 
Asquith  will  carry  out  the  programme  he  has  laid  down  without 
variation.  No  one  in  politics  has  ever  shown  greater  loyalty  than 
he  has  done  to  the  strict  letter  of  a  bargain,  or  a  stronger  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  anything  that  bears  even  the  suspicion  of  evasion. 

In  this  survey  of  the  Government’s  programme  there  seems  no 
ground  to  anticipate  disaster.  Nor  are  the  rumours  of  Cabinet 
dissensions  anything  more  than  exercises  in  journalistic  invention. 
There  are  differences,  of  course.  Twenty  men  cannot  think  alike 
on  all  points  of  policy  and  strategy.  But  there  is  agreement  on  all 
essentials,  and  the  Cabinet  is  absolutely  one  in  its  loyalty  to  a 
leader  who  combines  unrivalled  Parliamentary  capacity  with  a 
singularly  generous  and  tolerant  attitude  to  his  colleagues.  So 
far  as  the  party  is  concerned  it  has  the  strongest  motive  for 
cohesion.  Each  section  is  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  others 
for  the  attainment  of  its  purposes.  And  one  effect  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  is  to  make  the  motive  operative,  not  for  the  immediate 
session  only,  but  for  the  successive  sessions  required  to  carry  a 
measure  against  the  resistance  of  the  Lords.  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ments  no  longer  think  in  sessions,  but  in  parliaments.  This  fact 
will  have  an  important  consolidating  influence  upon  the  party. 
It  will  strengthen  the  “will  to  live.’’  It  will  remove  the  sense 
of  defeat  and  depression  which  used  to  overtake  the  party  when 
at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  session  the  fruit  of  its  labours  was  thrown 
on  to  the  rubbish  heap  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Henceforth — 

.  .  .  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost. 

The  Bill  remains.  It  remains  vital  and  unscathed,  and  time  is  the 
only  condition  required  for  its  triumph.  In  that  fact  the  party 
has  a  new  and  powerful  motive  to  live. 


A.  G.  Gardiner. 


LOED  KITCHENEE  IN  EGYPT. 


En  the  last  (September  number  of  this  journal  an  article  was 
published  which  dealt  with  the  situation  in  Egypt  at  the  death 
of  iSh  Eldon  Gorst.  The  writer  of  that  article,  who  seems  to 
have  been  well-informed,  predicted  that  Sk  Eldon’s  successor, 
Lord  Kitchener,  would  not  hnd  the  task  before  him  a  difficult  one  ; 
for  the  opposition  to  British  rule  had  been  largely  dissipated  by 
the  clever  policy  of  Lord  Cromer’s  much-abused  successor,  and 
the  road  to  administrative  reforms  had  been  cleared  and  made 
ready.  It  was  pointed  out,  very  truly,  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
by  reason  of  his  great  reputation,  would  not  be  subjected  to  that 
“heckling”  which  so  distracted  his  predecessor,  and  would  be 
free  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  native  ministers  without  being 
encumbered  by  the  fluent  comments  of  a  united  party  of 
Nationalists.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  new  British 
Agent  would  have  time  to  devote  some  of  his  attention  to  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  and  would  raise  British  prestige  throughout  the 
whole  Mediterranean  littoral. 

Six  months  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  already  possible  to 
observe  the  trend  of  events  in  Egypt.  The  predictions  made  in 
the  above-mentioned  article  have  proved  correct ;  but,  owing  to 
the  momentous  occurrences  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
countries  neighbouring  to  Egypt,  an  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  affairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which  makes  it  desirable  to 
supplement,  in  the  light  of  these  recent  complications,  the  remarks 
made,  during  the  quiet  days  of  last  summer,  by  one  who  was 
evidently  somewhat  biassed  in  favour  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and  his 
policy. 

The  29th  of  September  was  Lord  Kitchener’s  first  day  as 
British  Agent  in  Cairo.  On  the  very  next  day  Italy  sent  her 
ultimatum  to  Turkey,  and  on  October  1st  declared  war  upon  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  Egypt  forms  an  integral  part.  For 
many  years  the  Italians  had  coveted  that  portion  of  the  North 
African  coast  which  lies  opposite  to  their  native  shores ;  and  both 
in  speeches  and  in  books  their  statesmen  had  advocated  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  the  seizure  of  Tripoli.  Italy’s  only  rival  in 
this  proposed  game  of  “grab”  was  Germany;  and  when  events 
in  Morocco  were  beginning  to  point  to  Germany’s  failure  to  obtain 
any  footing  in  that  country,  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Kaiser  would  turn  his  attention  to  Tripoli.  The  Italians, 
therefore,  felt  that  if  the  desired  territory  was  not  to  slip  from 
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their  grasp,  they  must  seize  upon  it  without  delay.  Preparations 
for  war  were  hurriedly  made,  and  already  in  the  early  summer  ol 
last  year  the  plans  were  formulated. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  Italy  is  a  nation  with  whom 
we  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  but  with  whom  Austria  and 
Germany,  in  spite  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  have  many  bones  to 
pick.  The  events  of  last  July  showed  the  Italian  statesmen  very 
clearly  that  the  strong  policy  of  England  and  Prance  would 
require  all  the  attention  of  Austria  and  Germany  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  that  the  moment  was  thus  opportune  for  an 
attack  upon  Tripoli  which  should  not  be  impeded  by  European 
interference.  Austria  would  not  interfere,  lest  in  so  doing  she 
should  fail  to  be  ready  to  help  Germany  in  her  war  with  England 
and  Prance,  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  imminent ;  and,  in  view 
of  that  coming  w'ar,  neither  Prance  nor  Germany  were  likely  to 
worry  her.  England,  however,  had  to  be  reckoned  with;  for, 
though  our  attention  was  fully  occupied  in  Europe,  it  lay  in  our 
power  to  make  the  Tripoli  expedition  a  most  hazardous  aflak 
simply  by  permitting  the  Turks  to  march  through  Egypt  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities.  Before  the  projected  expedition  could  be 
launched,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  Italy  to  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  England,  and  to  obtain  her  promise  to  hold  Egypt 
neutral.  This  promise,  however,  could  not  be  lightly  given,  for 
it  might  lead  to  grave  complications  with  the  Porte.  Egypt  is  a 
vassal  of  Turkey,  and  is  under  the  obligation  to  provide  the 
suzerain  State  with  an  unlimited  number  of  troops  should  she 
require  them  ;  and  had  the  British  not  been  the  occupying  power, 
the  Nile  Valley  would  certainly  have  formed  the  Turkish  base. 
England,  therefore,  had  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  Tripoli, 
and  her  attitude  to  Italy  recognised  as  absolutely  friendly,  before 
war  could  be  declared. 

No  public  statement  has  yet  been  made  which  would  indicate 
that  the  British  Government  made  any  agreement  with  Italy  last 
summer ;  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  some  sort  of 
understanding  was  arrived  at.  England,  it  would  seem  probable, 
consented  to  prevent  Turkish  troops  from  entering  Tripoli  via 
Egypt,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  all  gun-running 
or  other  belligerent  enterprises.  She  appears  to  have  undertaken 
to  keep  Egypt  absolutely  neutral,  and  to  allow  the  Porte  no 
assistance  from  its  vassal.  The  granting  of  these  concessions  to 
Italy  are  clearly  indicated  by  our  present  actions  in  Egypt,  which, 
as  will  be  related  below,  are  of  a  very  deliberate  nature;  while 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  Cairo  and  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  in  his  new  abode,  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  mere  coincidence.  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
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our  attitude  to  Italy  was  as  follows  :  “  yince  it  appears  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,”  said  we,  “that  some  European  Power  will  pounce  upon 
Tripoli,  we  in  Egypt  much  prefer  you  as  our  neighbours  to,  say, 
the  Germans ;  and  though  we  do  not  wish  to  offend  Turkey  by 
actively  taking  your  part,  we  will  show  our  friendliness  to  you 
by  holding  Egypt  neutral.  To  do  this,  however,  we  shall  require 
to  send  a  very  strong  man  to  Cairo,  and  you  must  promise  not 
to  declare  war  until  he  has  arrived  there.  In  return  for  our 
kindness  to  you  we  shall  expect  you  to  play  a  friendly  part  towards 
us  in  the  event  of  a  European  conflagration.” 

Lord  Kitchener,  if  the  above  suppositions  are  correct,  found 
himself,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  in  a  situation  which  required  very 
delicate  handling ;  and  when  the  expected  Italian  ultimatum  was 
despatched  and  the  expedition  to  Tripoli  at  last  became  a  reality, 
he  was  called  upon  to  face  a  possible  crisis  of  the  most  violent 
nature.  It  is  commonly  said  in  Egypt  that  had  he  not  been  in 
that  country  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  situation 
would  have  been  most  dangerous.  Thanks,  however,  to  his  great 
reputation,  and  to  the  awe  and  reverence  in  which  he  is  held, 
the  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  tranquil,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  contains  no  elements  of  great  danger.  The  Egyptians  were 
delighted  with  his  politeness  and  cordiality,  and  felt  that  in  him 
they  had  a  friend  who  would  show  them  how  to  act  in  this 
difficult  situation.  Their  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  Turks, 
their  brother  Mussulmans,  and  they  believed  that  Lord  Kitchener’s 
prejudices  were  on  the  same  side. 

Early  in  the  war  he  is  said  to  have  been  approached  by  a 
number  of  Egyptian  officers  who  asked  permission  to  volunteer 
for  active  service  in  Tripoli,  Lord  Ivitchener  replied  that  he 
would  gladly  give  them  permission  to  do  so,  but  that  their  vacant 
posts  would  have  to  be  filled  by  junior  officers,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  would  probably  find  on  their  return  that  they  had  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  not  by  his  wishes,  but  by  reason  of  the 
upward  pressure  due  to  the  congestion  in  the  junior  ranks.  He 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  curb  their  heroic  ambitions,  so  natural 
to  Egyptians,  and  to  stay  at  home  :  which  they  did.  At  another 
time  certain  notables  proposed  that  Egypt  should  send  three  or 
four  regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  Lord  Kitchener  said  that 
he  would  have  no  objection,  but  that,  in  order  to  preserve  internal 
quiet,  he  would  be  obliged  to  replace  the  absent  troops  by  an 
equal  number  of  British  regiments ;  at  which  the  proposal  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  A  few  weeks  later  a  deputation  of  Bedouin 
chieftains  waited  on  Lord  Kitchener  to  ask  him  to  permit  them 
to  gather  their  tribes  and  to  travel  into  Tripoli  to  fight  the  Italians. 
His  lordship  congratulated  them  most  heartily  on  their  warlike 
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qualities,  which,  he  admitted,  he  had  overlooked.  He  reminded 
them  that  up  till  now  they,  as  nomads,  had  been  exempt  from 
service  in  the  Egyptian  Army ;  but  that  since  they  were  thirsting 
in  this  manner  for  military  glory,  he  felt  that  Egypt  could  ill 
attord  to  lose  them,  and  he  would  see  that  they  were  conscribed 
for  the  army  like  the  fellahin.  To  these  remarks  he  is  said  to 
have  added  that  slight  suggestion  of  a  wink  which  is  so  well 
understood  by  the  native  to  mean  that  it  is  best  to  keep  quiet. 
Needless  to  say,  they  did  not  go  to  the  war. 

Thus,  wdth  the  greatest  tact  he  kept  the  country  quiet,  and 
even  managed  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  native  Press.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  prepared  instantly  to  suppress  any  paper 
which  published  inflammatory  articles,  and  actually  did  so  in 
more  than  one  case ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tone  of  the  editors  was,  on  the  whole,  very  friendly. 
Even  the  violent  Sheikh  Shawish  told  his  readers  that,  after  all, 
the  English  were  not  so  bad,  and  that  an  amicable  understanding 
with  them  was  possible.  British  prestige  rose  to  a  level  to  which 
it  had  not  attained  since  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Occupation; 
and  the  various  English  inspectors  in  the  provinces  state  that 
the  attitude  of  the  natives  tow'ards  them  was  unusually  deferential. 

When  one  remembers  that  at  this  time  Christian  Italy  was 
attacking  Moslem  Turkey,  Christian  France  and  Spain  were  taking 
possession  of  Moslem  Morocco,  and  Christian  Eussia  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  advance  into  Moslem  Persia,  an  outbreak  of  anti- 
Christian  feeling  in  Egypt  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  and  it 
came  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  a  riot  occurred  in  Alexandria 
which,  for  a  short  time,  had  a  very  ugly  appearance.  One  day 
towards  the  end  of  October  news  reached  Egypt  that  the  Turks 
had  driven  the  Italians  out  of  Tripoli,  and  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  This  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  the  low-class 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  wdio  are  seldom  on  good  terms  with 
the  Italians  living  in  their  midst ;  and  they  began  to  act  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  we  Londoners  behaved  after 
the  relief  of  Mafeking.  They  paraded  the  streets,  shouting  and 
singing,  and  in  many  cases  they  “ragged  ”  the  Italians  with  whom 
they  met,  knocking  their  hats  off  and  hustling  them.  The  victims 
at  once  took  fright,  and,  the  news  being  spread,  the  mob  was 
met  at  a  certain  street  corner  by  a  compact  body  of  Italians,  who 
opened  fire  upon  them  with  their  revolvers,  wdth  the  result  that 
two  or  three  natives  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  police 
managed  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
demonstration  wms  renewed,  the  hoses  of  the  municipal  fire- 
engines  were  turned  upon  the  mob,  and  order  was  quickly  restored. 
A  detachment  of  British  marines  and  bluejackets,  which  was 
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landed  from  one  of  the  battleships  in  the  harbour  for  the  ostensible 
pur|X)se  of  carrying  out  certain  ordinary  manoeuvres,  was  received 
with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  European  population,  as  though  it 
had  come  to  save  them  from  dire  peril.  In  Cairo  on  the  same 
day  there  was  a  small  disturbance  in  the  native  quarter ;  and 
an  old  man  was  arrested  in  the  bazaars  for  preaching  the  Holy 
War.  A  much  exaggerated  account  of  the  riot  was  cabled  to 
certain  London  newspapers,  and  caused  a  flutter  of  nervousness 
amongst  those  persons  who  had  intended  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Egypt,  many  of  whom  wrote  to  the  Egyptian  hotel-managers 
cancelling  the  accommodation  which  they  had  engaged.  This 
single  untruthful  cablegram  has  caused  an  immense  loss  to  those 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  who  cater  for  the  tourist ;  for  the  season 
has  been,  in  consequence,  a  bad  one  up  till  now,  although  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  is  far  greater  than  it  was  three  or  four 
years  ago,  or  so  it  seems  to  a  visitor. 

When  the  late  King  George’s  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal 
drew  near,  the  Egyptian  Nationalists  evinced  a  keen  desire  that 
a  Turkish  prince  of  the  Imperial  House  should  be  present  at 
Port  Said  to  greet  his  Majesty,  it  being  felt  by  them  that  in  this 
manner  they  might  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Egypt  really 
was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Lord  Kitchener,  wishing  to 
show  friendliness  to  the  Porte  in  order  to  mollify  any  ill-feeling 
that  might  there  exist  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Egypt, 
consented  to  the  proposed  meeting,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  in  due  course  it  was  arranged.  The  Turkish  prince  who  was 
sent  over  to  Port  Said  had  lived  for  so  many  years  as  a  prisoner 
in  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  the  deposed  Sultan  that  his 
manners  are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  inelegant,  and  his 
natural  awkwardness  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  could 
only  speak  Turkish.  Coming  across  the  Mediterranean  he  was 
terribly  seasick,  and  thus  his  appearance  on  his  arrival  wms  not 
of  the  kind  which  wms  likely  to  inspire  respect  in  the  minds  of 
the  critical  Egyptians.  On  board  the  Medina  he  is  said,  perhaps 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  sat  in  the  sun  contentedly  picking 
his  teeth,  or  playing  with  the  buttons  of  his  clothes,  while  the 
very  smart  and  absolutely  European  Khedive — vassal  of  the  Porte 
—discussed  high  affairs  of  State  with  the  King. 

Very  soon  it  was  apparent  to  educated  Egyptians  that,  far  from 
the  Turkish  prince  honouring  the  Khedive  wdth  his  presence,  the 
Khedive  w'as  involuntarily  placed  in  the  position  of  patron  to 
this  ill-educated  young  man  ;  and  the  effect  caused  by  this  reversed 
status  has  been  more  far-reaching  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  unfortunate  prince  seems  to  have  had  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
time  during  the  three  days  in  which  he  was  the  Khedive’s  guest 
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in  Cairo,  for,  owing  to  the  determination  of  Lord  Kitchener  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  the  Turkish  prince’s  a^fpearance  in  public  acting 
as  an  incentive  to  anti-Italian  rioting,  his  Imperial  Highness  was 
obliged  to  make  all  hie  movements  at  a  different  hour  from  that 
which  had  been  announced.  Instead  of  travelling  from  Port  Said 
to  Cairo  by  day,  according  to  the  official  programme,  he  was  sent 
there  by  night,  arriving  in  the  biting  cold  of  daybreak,  and  being 
met  only  by  a  few  sleepy  officials.  When  it  was  announced  that 
he  would  visit  the  Zoo  or  the  Pyramids,  he  was  whisked  away 
in  a  small  motor-brougham  to  the  Museum  or  to  Heliopolis ;  and 
when  the  crowds  had  gathered  to  see  him  as  he  entered  the  front 
gate  of  the  palace,  the  unprepared  loiterers  at  the  back  door  were 
permitted  to  gaze  for  a  brief  moment  on  the  hurrying  little 
figure. 

Thus  the  Imperial  visit  passed  off  without  commotion,  Turkish 
confidence  in  English  friendship,  and  Egyptian  confidence  in 
their  owm  superiority  to  the  Turks,  being  at  one  and  the  same 
time  assured. 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  the  Italian  Government  seems  to 
have  made  representations  to  England  with  regard  to  the  gun- 
running  which  was  being  practised  along  the  western  borders  of 
Egypt,  an(^  already  in  December  it  was  rumoured  that  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  21st  Lancers  was  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier  to  check  this. 
“You  see,”  said  the  officers’  mess,  “we  must  play  fair  to  Italy”; 
but  the  question  as  to  why  we  must  do  so  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  put.  On  the  face  of  it,  our  friendship  to  Turkey  would 
seem  more  urgent  politically  than  our  friendship  to  Italy.  The 
effect  on  our  vast  Mohammedan  possessions  of  an  entente  with 
the  Porte  is  obvious ;  and  in  Egypt  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
easiest  hours  have  been  those  in  which  w’e  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  Turkey,  and  our  most  anxious  hours  those  in  which  our 
relations  with  that  country  were  bad.  The  Sultan  is  the  head 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  since  there  is  no  nationality  in 
Islam,  all  race-differences  being  lost  in  the  community  of  religion, 
an  insult  to  Turkey  is  an  insult  to  everyone  of  the  ninety-four 
million  Moslem  subjects  of  our  King.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
recognised  fact,  we  take  the  strongest  steps  to  prevent  any  aid 
passing  from  Egypt  to  the  Turks  in  Tripoli,  and  we  sternly 
suppress  the  little  breaches  of  neutrality  at  which  we  might  so 
easily  wink.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  neutrality 
itself  is  such  a  forced  attitude  that  we  might  be  expected  to 
have  insisted  upon  it  as  quietly  as  possible,  avoiding  actions 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  our  attitude  to  public  notice.  If 
we  were  not  in  Egypt  there  would  have  been  a  direct  road  for 
Turkish  troops  from  Constantinople  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  by 
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now,  in  all  probability,  Italy,  if  she  had  been  so  rash  as  to 
attack  Tripoli  at  all,  would  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  Since 
we  hold  Egypt,  however,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  more 
or  less  dissociate  the  country  from  Turkish  affairs,  and  should 
silently  ignore  the  ancient  statute  which  declares  that  the 
Egyptian  army  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porte  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  the  high-road  from  Syria  to  Tripoli  is  open  to  the  Turks. 
But  surely  an  explanation  is  required  of  our  conduct  in  boldly 
forcing  this  attitude  on  public  attention  by  military  propaganda. 

During  January,  the  Arabs  of  the  Eastern  desert  which  lies 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  began  to  show  signs  of  restlessness, 
and  there  w’as  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  attempt 
to  slip  across  the  Delta,  either  singly  or  in  small  bodies,  in  order 
to  travel  through  to  Tripoli  for  the  defence  of  Islam.  Lord 
Kitchener,  therefore,  built  forts  along  the  Suez  Canal,  and  sent 
troops  to  hold  them,  thus  once  more  demonstrating  the  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  of  England  to  the  Porte,  and  calling  public 
attention  to  our  vigilance  in  preventing  the  Turks  from  receiving 
any  help  whatsoever  from  that  portion  of  their  Empire  which 
we  hold  for  them.  In  February  certain  well-known  Turkish 
officers  who  were  trying  to  cross  Egypt  disguised  as  Arabs  were 
arrested,  and  were  sent  back  to  Constantinople  in  spite  of  all  their 
protests. 

Such  occurrences  as  these  show  clearly  enough  that  we  have 
an  understanding  with  Italy,  based  on  our  desire  to  wean  ber 
from  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  a  contract  forced  from  us,  in 
all  probability,  at  a  time  of  great  peril,  when  it  w'as  absolutely 
necessary  that  w’^e  should  buy  Italy’s  support  in  the  great  war 
which  threatened  us.  It  is  England,  and  England  alone,  that 
has  given  Italy  the  opportunity  of  seizing  her  coveted  portion  of 
North  Africa,  and  by  giving  this  to  her,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
have  won  no  less  a  prize  than  the  peace  of  Europe.  As  long  as 
Italy’s  attitude  to  the  Triple  Alliance  was  in  doubt,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  that  she  would  throw  in  her  lot  with  Austria 
and  Germany,  then  war  was  imminent.  But  now  that  we  have 
bought  her  friendship,  as  seems  so  probable  in  view  of  our  strong 
action  on  her  behalf  in  Egypt,  we  need  fear  no  war,  for  we  have 
hemmed  Germany  and  Austria  around  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  only  fight  a  campaign  of  defence.  The  support  of 
the  Italian  Fleet  was  absolutely  essential  to  us,  as  securing  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  free  passage  of  our  transports  from  India 
and  Malta,  and  releasing  our  Fleet  in  those  waters  for  service  in 
the  North  Sea.  England  on  the  north,  France  on  the  west,  very 
possibly  Russia  on  the  east,  and  now  Italy  on  the  south,  are 
leagued  around  the  Teuton  Race,  not  to  menace,  but  to  pacify. 
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not  to  make  war,  but  to  make  war  impossible.  To  prevent  the 
terrible  calamity  of  a  Euroi>ean  conflagration,  to  dispel  the 
imminent  shadow  of  Armageddon,  we  appear  to  have  secured 
Italy  at  her  own  price ;  and  that  price  was  our  active  sanction  of 
her  seizure  of  Tripoli. 

If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  may  understand  why  Lord 
Kitchener  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  we  may  now  see  the  reason 
of  our  actions  in  that  country.  The  risk  which  we  took  was  two¬ 
fold.  Firstly,  there  was  that  of  a  rupture  with  the  Porte;  but 
this  was  not  a  serious  danger,  for  we  could  always  say  to  Turkey  ; 
“If  you  make  trouble  with  us,  we  will  take  Egypt  from  you 
altogether,  and  you  will  lose  the  tribute  of  .£682,000  per  annum 
from  her,  which  at  present  w^e  guarantee  to  you,  and  have 
scrupulously  paid  for  the  last  thirty  years.”  The  second  risk 
was  that  of  a  rising  in  Egypt.  Lord  Kitchener  was  perhaps  the 
only  man  who,  by  his  presence,  could  remove  all  chance  of  a 
serious  outbreak,  and  very  rightly  he  was  chosen  for  the  work. 
Had  he  not  been  available,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  have 
accepted  Italy’s  price ;  for  a  concentration  of  British  troops  in 
Egypt,  which  would  have  been  the  alternative  method  of  ensuring 
quiet  there,  would  have  been  awkward  for  us  and  provocative  to 
the  Moslems. 

Our  future  relations  with  Turkey  present  a  field  for  further 
speculation.  For  the  sake  of  European  peace,  we  seem  to  have 
been  obliged  to  aid  Italy;  but,  apart  from  this,  it  is  clearly 
our  policy  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Porte,  and  the 
better  the  understanding  between  us  the  easier  will  be  our  task 
in  Egypt.  As  long  as  Turkey  remains  a  worthy  nation,  we  shall 
be  her  friend.  The  status  quo  suits  us.  We  do  not  desire  to 
see  a  sudden  scramble  for  her  possessions ;  we  wish  for  the  present 
that  the  Porte  should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Arabia.  As  long  as  she  shows  internal  signs  of 
holding  together  and  kjeeping  a  stiff  back,  she  may  count  on  our 
support ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  take  any  hostile  step, 
such  as  the  seizure  of  Egypt.  But  should  she  fall  to  pieces,  and 
degenerate  into  a  shattered  and  worthless  nation ,  then  our  policy 
may  have  to  be  revised,  and  we  must  even  be  prepared  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  division  of  her  possessions.  Now,  we  very 
naturally  do  not  wish  to  be  forced  by  competition  into  such  an 
unbecoming  attitude  towards  Turkey,  and  therefore  we  must 
quietly  wait  to  see  what  will  happen,  and  must  continue  to  hold 
Egypt  in  the  anomalous  manner  now  obtaining,  unless,  of  course, 
circumstances  arise  which  make  the  defining  of  our  status  on 
the  Nile  a  necessity.  In  that  event  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  existing  position  could  be  regularised.  According  to  the 
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Firman  of  1892,  all  Egyptians  are  to  be  regarded  as  Turkish 
subjects;  the  land  of  Egypt  is  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
no  separate  nationality  is  recognised ;  the  taxes  are  to  be  levied 
in  the  name  of  the  Sultan ;  the  coinage  is  issued  in  his  name ; 
the  Turkish  flag  is  used ;  all  military  ranks  are  described  in  the 
Turkish  language,  and  the  words  of  command  are  given  in  that 
language ;  the  whole  Egyptian  army  is  at  the  service  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  the  above-mentioned  tribute  is  paid  each  year  to 
the  Porte.  In  actual  fact,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government  does 
not  recognise  any  of  the  really  important  clauses  of  the  Firman 
except  the  last ;  and  the  war  in  Tripoli  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  they  are  a  dead  letter.  Thus,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Egypt’s  relations  with  Turkey  will  bear  no  scrutiny,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  matter  is  discussed  at  all,  it  will 
bring  the  question  of  our  annexing  the  country  into  immediate 
prominence.  A  forcible  annexation  would  be  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  the  Egyptians  are  loyal  to  the  Sultan  in  his  capacity 
as  head  of  Islam,  and  they  would  speedily  rise  against  the 
foreigners ;  while  a  war  with  Turkey,  at  a  time  when  our  attention 
is  so  occupied  in  Europe,  would  be  sheer  madness.  To  purchase 
Egypt  for,  say,  £20,000,000  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Porte. 
The  sum  might  be  raised  by  a  3  per  cent,  loan,  the  interest  upon 
which  would  be  £82,000  less  per  annum  than  the  present  tribute 
to  Turkey.  But  this  might  well  be  considered  an  unnecessary 
extravagance,  since  in  the  event  of  Turkey’s  total  collapse  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  we  should  take  Egypt  without  payment. 
Moreover,  such  a  payment  of  money  to  the  Porte  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  hostile  act  by  any  Power  which  happened  to  be  in 
dispute  with  Turkey  at  the  moment. 

The  future  of  Egypt,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  would 
be  replete  with  brilliant  possibilities ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  like  to  see  the  annexation 
carried  out  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  would  welcome  the 
combination  of  circumstances  which  would  make  it  possible.  As 
part  of  the  Empire,  Egypt  might  receive  some  mild  form  of  Home 
Rule,  such  as  that  obtaining  in  certain  other  dominions;  and  her 
position  in  the  federation  of  nations  which  own  allegiance  to  our 
King  might  become  one  of  considerable  dignity.  Should  Turkey 
fall,  Egypt  might  well  step  into  her  shoes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Khedive  should  not  usurp  the  place  of  the  Sultan  as  head 
of  Islam,  fantastic  as  such  a  statement  may  seem  at  first  sight. 
Egypt  would  then  become  the  protecting  power  of  the  Hedjaz, 
and  would  be  mistress  of  Mecca.  When  we  consider  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  94,000,000  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Britain 
to  feel  that  England  was  the  protector  of  their  Holy  City,  we 
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may  well  speculate  for  a  while  upon  the  possibility  of  realising  this 
mighty  dream,  which,  be  it  understood,  has  already  passed  through 
the  minds  of  many  Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  past 
might  once  more  be  built  up.  Syria  and  Palestine  might  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  Cairo,  as  in  bygone  years;  all  Arabia 
would  be  added  to  her  without  a  blow ;  and  those  tribes  of  the 
Yemen  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  Turks  would  be,  and  now 
are,  ready  to  give  their  allegiance  to  England  after  their  kind. 

Should  Turkey  fall  .  .  .  !  But  for  the  present,  while  we  are 
building  up  a  great  nation  out  of  the  wreck  of  Egypt  which  we 
found  in  1882,  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  question  is 
not  one  which  deals  simply  with  the  good  government  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  involves  vast  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  may  affect  the  history  of  England  in  the  deepest  possible 
manner. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  task  in  Egypt  has  been  facilitated  by  his 
excellent  personal  relations  with  the  French.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  he  fought  on  the  side  of  France  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  ;  and  the  recognised  fact  that  he  would  “like  to  have 
another  smack  at  the  Germans  ’’  provides  him  with  a  common 
basis  of  friendship  with  every  Frenchman.  It  is  rumoured  that 
our  attitude  last  summer  in  so  strongly  supporting  France  in 
Morocco  was  largely  due  to  Lord  Kitchener’s  influence.  In 
Egypt  the  French  give  him  every  assistance,  and  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  complacency  in  this  respect  which  does  not  fail 
to  have  its  effect  on  the  native  mind.  Thus,  whatever  be  the 
future  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  whatever  changes  the  next  few 
years  may  bring,  we  may  feel  confident  that  we  shall  have  the 
support  both  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  there  is  even  some  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  alliance.  The  English,  French,  and  Italians  now 
hold  between  them  the  entire  coast  of  North  Africa,  from  the 
Atlantic  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  down  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean;  and,  in  fact,  between  them  they  possess  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  of  Africa  this  side  of  the  Equator. 
With  such  interests  in  common  an  alliance  is  both  natural  and 
necessary,  while  its  effect  on  Europe  can  only  be  pacific,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  makes  us  far  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  international  aspect  of  Egyptian 
affairs  to  the  internal  organisation  of  the  country.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  already  effected  many  changes  in  the  government 
administration,  and  has  given  his  attention  to  a  surprisingly  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  already  referred  to,  was  so  occupied  with  the 
political  aspect  of  Egyptian  affairs  that  he  could  not  find  sufficient 
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time  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  all  the  government  offices. 
But  for  Lord  Kitchener  there  are  no  political  troubles  :  nobody  is 
bold  enough  to  make  them.  His  Lordship  well  knows  how  to 
humour  his  Egyptian  friends,  and  how  to  reduce  his  enemies  by 
a  word  and  a  look.  Those  who  have  seen  the  former  leaving  his 
study  beaming  wnth  delight,  and  the  latter  crawling  from  The 
Presence  with  the  cold  sweat  on  their  brow,  describe  the  spectacle 
as  truly  wonderful.  “He  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,”  cries 
an  old  Sheikh,  “and  said  to  me,  ‘  Am  I  not  your  father?  Will  a 
father  forget  his  children?  ’  ”  “He  said  to  me,”  declares  a  British 
civilian  who  had  nursed  a  complaint  for  some  years,  “  ‘  Mr.  Blank, 
if  there’s  anything  else  you  want,  I  can  always  find  time  to  see 
you.'  ”  His  cordiality  has  astonished  both  English  and  Egyptians, 
for  it  was  supposed  that  his  manners  would  be  somewhat  severe ; 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  his  occasional  well-merited  “short¬ 
ness,”  has  at  once  created  the  opinion,  both  in  European  and 
native  circles,  that  political  tranquillity  is  the  best  policy.  Thus 
he  has  been  free  to  look  into  the  workings  of  the  machine  of 
government,  and  to  adjust  that  which  was  out  of  order. 

Already  there  is  hardly  a  department  which  has  not  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  degree  of  scrutiny;  and  not  one  of  the  Ministers, 
Advisers,  or  Directors-General  now  considers  that  the  last  word 
upon  any  subject  rests  with  himself.  Each  one  turns  to  Lord 
Kitchener  for  a  final  opinion.  In  the  old  days  the  head  of  av 
administration  w'ould  address  his  subordinates  with  the  words,  “1 
propose  to  do  so-and-so,”  or,  “I  wish  you  to  act  in  such-and-such 
a  manner.”  But  now  he  says  :  “ Lord  Kitchener  proposes  .  .  .”, 
or  “Lord  Kitchener  wishes  .  .  .”  Numerous  stories  are  told  in 
Cairo  in  this  regard,  and  there  is  probably  in  most  of  them  a 
certain  degree  of  truth. 

It  is  related  that  a  land  company  which  was  developing  a 
certain  suburb  of  Cairo  wrote  to  his  Lordship  to  complain  that, 
although  they  had  offered  very  fair  terms  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  for  co-operation  in  the  making  of  a  motor-road  which 
should  link  them  with  the  city,  only  evasive  answers  had  been 
received,  and  the  matter  had  now  dragged  on  for  three  or  four 
years.  Lord  Kitchener,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  satisfactory,  told  the  Financial  authorities  simply 
that  he  wished  to  motor  out  to  the  suburb  on  a  certain  date,  and 
that  the  road  must  then  be  finished.  “But,”  they  objected, 
“labour  is  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.”  “Turn  the 
prisoners  on  to  the  work,”  said  he.  “That  isn’t  possible,” 
they  replied ;  “  we  have  not  got  a  sufficient  number  of  warders  to 
keep  them  in  hand  along  a  straggling  line  of  that  kind.” 
“Warders  !  ”  exclaimed  Lord  Kitchener.  “What  the  devil  is  the' 
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Army  of  Occupation  doing  with  itself?  Let  them  act  as  warders. 
Please  see  that  the  work  begins  to-morrow.” 

On  another  occasion  the  work  of  building  the  new  barracks  for 
the  Army  of  Occupation  was  held  up  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  did  not  feel  able  to  supply  any  further  funds 
at  that  moment.  That  most  able  official,  the  Financial  Adviser, 
is  inclined  to  keep  a  somewhat  tight  hand  upon  the  purse-strings ; 
and  when  he  states  that  money  cannot  be  found  for  a  certain 
purpose  the  matter  is  immediately  dropped.  He  is  not  accustomed 
to  be  contradicted.  In  regard  to  these  barracks,  his  inability  to 
find  the  money  was  reported  to  Lord  Kitchener,  who  sent  a 
message  to  him  asking  why  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming.  In 
reply  he  sent  a  detailed  statement  explaining  the  reasons  for  his 
desire  to  postpone  the  work.  Lord  Kitchener  read  the  statement 
carefully,  and,  so  the  story  goes,  returned  it  with  the  curt  endorse¬ 
ment,  “Money  must  be  found  immediately,”  thus  establishing 
his  right  to  control  even  this  most  autocratic  Ministry. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt  a  rumour  reached  the 
Agency  that  a  certain  native  educational  ofiicial  in  Upper  Egypt 
had  been  guilty  of  some  small  offence  or  other,  and  Lord  Kitchener 
thought  the  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.  He  therefore  told  the 
startled  head  of  the  administration  concerned  to  send  an  English 
inspector  post  haste  to  the  spot — a  journey  of  some  twelve  hours 
— in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  facts.  The  inspector,  being 
accustomed  to  settle  matters  of  this  kind  out  of  court,  and 
feeling  that  the  case  did  not  merit  the  public  scolding  of  the 
offender,  wrote  a  mild  report  upon  the  subject.  This  was  for¬ 
warded  to  Lord  Kitchener,  who  is  said  to  have  read  it  and 
returned  it  with  the  following  words  scribbled  across  the  corner  ; 
“I  asked  you  to  find  out  the  facts,  not  to  whitewash  the  official.” 

At  another  time  Lord  Kitchener  caused  this  same  Ministry  of 
Education  much  perturbation  by  demanding  that  a  number  of 
schoolboys  should  be  expelled  from  one  of  the  Government  schools 
on  account  of  their  having  incited  the  crowd  to  riot  on  a  certain 
occasion.  Both  the  Egyptian  and  English  officials  of  the  Ministry 
objected ;  but  Lord  Kitchener,  knowing  how  necessary  severity 
was,  insisted  on  the  expulsion,  which  was  duly  carried  out. 

Whether  these  stories  are  true  or  not,  they  certainly  serve  to 
show  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
burden  of  government  in  Egypt,  and  has  made  the  Agency  the 
responsible  and  head  office  for  every  Ministry  and  Department. 
Of  course,  this  may  be  described  as  putting  all  our  eggs  into  one 
basket,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
transfer,  retirement,  or  death — he  is  sixty-two  years  of  age — the 
chief  men  of  the  government  would  be  unprepared  to  assume 
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responsibility  once  more.  But  it  is  this  very  fact  of  the  probable 
shortness  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  Egypt  which  makes  it  essential 
that  he  should  bring  his  mind  to  bear  upon  every  detail,  and 
should  make  things  “hum”  while  he  is  there!  He  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  some  small  mistakes  already,  but  in  all  successful 
work  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  get  things  done  is  more 
important  than  always  to  do  things  right.  Life  is  not  a  game  of 
chess,  and  the  players  have  no  cause  to  sit  for  hours  staring  at 
their  pieces.  The  greater  game  contains  the  greater  possibilities 
of  success ;  and,  since  there  are  always  so  many  later  opportunities 
for  adjustment  and  rectification  on  broad  lines,  the  first  rule  is 
not  invariably  to  move  correctly,  but  to  move. 

As  actual  ruler  of  Egypt,  Lord  Kitchener  has  resumed — to  the 
mild  extent  prevalent  in  that  country — the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  power,  which  had  been  quite  abandoned  in  recent  years.  The 
dull  brown  colour  of  the  liveries  of  the  native  servants  at  the 
Agency  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  scarlet  and  gold.  There 
is  some  talk  of  building  a  State  ball-room  on  to  the  official  resi¬ 
dence.  The  dinner-parties  and  other  functions  are  of  an  elaborate 
nature,  and  Lord  Kitchener’s  own  splendid  service  of  gold  plate 
has  been  much  admired  by  the  Egyptian  grandees,  to  whom  a 
display  of  this  kind  means  a  very  great  deal.  In  the  streets  of 
Cairo  he  often  drives  in  a  well-turned-out  carriage  and  pair, 
preceded  by  two  saises  or  out-runners,  who  cry  hoarsely  to  the 
people  to  clear  the  way,  while  the  native  pedestrians,  duly 
impressed,  nudge  each  other  and  point,  saying,  “Look,  my 
brother,  there  is  El  Lor-r-r-d."  The  man  in  the  street  is  very 
fond  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and  his  appearance  in  public  is  always 
the  signal  for  the  collection  of  a  small  crowd.  When  he  first 
arrived  in  Cairo  he  was  heartily  cheered  by  the  natives,  who 
extremely  rarely  give  expression  to  their  feelings  in  this  manner ; 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  of  importance  his  reception  has  been 
most  cordial. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  attitude  towards  the  natives,  and  towards  the 
question  of  their  participation  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  The  opinion 
of  Egyptian  Ministers  and  officials  is  scrupulously  consulted,  and 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  they  do  have  some  voice  in  public  affairs. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Agent  is  recognised 
to  be  such  a  very  great  man — a  sort  of  Grand  Vizier  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  King’s  chief  favourite  rolled  into  one — native 
argumentativeness  has  been  wonderfully  curtailed,  and  that 
carping  criticism  to  which  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  actions  were  always 
subjected  is  no  longer  heard.  The  Egyptian  is  very  quick  to 
recognise  his  master,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is 
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most  happy  and  contented  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  ruled 
by  a  man  whom  it  is  no  dishonour  to  serve.  He  is,  in  his  own 
fashion,  a  proud  person,  and  he  finds  difficulty  in  giving  allegiance 
to  any  but  a  mighty  man  of  valour.  For  such  an  one,  however, 
he  is  prepared  to  silence  his  natural  habit  of  talkativeness,  and, 
conscious  that  he  is  under  the  great  man’s  eye,  to  work  quietly 
for  the  common  good.  Lord  Kitchener  will  have  very  little 
I  difficulty  in  governing  Egypt,  and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the 

country  we  may  expect  tranquillity  to  reign.  But  when  he 
I  leaves,  and  a  man  of  less  mighty  reputation  takes  his  place,  then 

j  we  may  look  out  for  trouble. 

I 

I 
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In  the  records  of  literature  there  are  many  instances  of  works 
which,  having  at  first  been  coldly  received  by  eminent  publishers 
who  either  hesitated  or  refused  to  print  them,  afterwards  became 
extremely  popular.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  in¬ 
stances  is  the  Sartor  Resartus  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  his  diary, 
under  date  of  October  28th,  1830,  he  stated  ;  “Written  a  strange 
piece  on  clothes ;  know  not  what  will  come  of  it.  I  could  make 
a  kind  of  book,  but  cannot  afford  it.”  When  the  work  was 
completed  he  offered  it  first  to  Murray,  then  to  Longmans,  and 
afterwards  to  another  London  publisher,  but  they  all  declined  it, 
and  he  had  to  “carry  it  about  for  some  two  years,”  as  he  says, 
“from  one  terrified  owl  to  another,”  until  it  was  published  at 
last  experimentally  in  serial  numbers  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  the 
fall  of  1832.  Even  then  it  was  mostly  laughed  at,  nothing 
coming  of  the  work  except  what  was  sent  by  Emerson  from 
America.  The  publisher  of  Fraser’s  wrote  :  ''Sartor  excites 
universal  disapprobation.”  The  London  Sun  pronounced  it  “a 
heap  of  clotted  nonsense.”  One  of  Fraser’s  constituents  wrote  : 
“Stop  that  stuff  or  stop  my  subscription.”  Another  cried, 
“When  is  that  stupid  series  of  articles  by  the  crazy  tailor  going 
to  end?”  And  Carlyle  himself,  at  that  time,  used  to  say  there 
were  only  two  people  who  found  anything  in  his  book  worth 
reading — Emerson,  and  a  priest  in  Cork  who  said  to  the  editor 
that  he  would  take  the  magazine  when  anything  by  the  author 
of  Sartor  appeared  in  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  Sartor  in  book  form  was  in  an  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  published  in  Boston  in  April,  1836.  It 
was  introduced  by  Alexander  Everett,  and  was  extolled  by 
Emerson,  who  pronounced  it  “a  criticism  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  exhibiting  in  the  most  just  and  novel  light  the 
present  aspect  of  religion,  politics,  literature,  and  social  life.” 
He  declared  that  “no  book  had  been  published  for  many  years 
which  discovered  an  equal  mastery  over  all  the  riches  of  the 
language.”  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1838  that  Sartor 
Beaartus  was  published  in  book  form  in  London,  by  Saunders 
and  Otley.  Gradually  it  attracted  more  and  more  attention 
there,  and  grew  in  popularity,  until  a  few  months  before  Carlyle’s 
death  in  1881,  a  cheap  edition  was  issued,  and  thirty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  within  a  few  weeks. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  famous  book.  It  has  been  suggested 
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that  the  germ  of  Sartor  may  be  found  in  the  26th  verse  of  the 
102nd  Psalm  :  “As  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  change  them,  and  they 
shall  be  changed.”  Dr.  Garnett  thinks  that  Goethe  and  Swift 
encountered  in  Carlyle’s  head  :  “The  author  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub 
had  told  us  long  before  how  philosophers  ‘  held  the  universe  to 
be  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  invests  everything.  Look  on  this 
globe  of  earth,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  complete  and 
fashionable  dress.  What  is  that  which  men  call  land,  but  a  fine 
coat  faced  with  green?  or  the  sea,  but  a  waistcoat  of  water  tabby? 
What  is  man  himself  but  a  micro-coat,  or  rather  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes  with  all  its  trimmings?’” 

But,  arguing  in  this  way,  one  might  say,  with  Terence,  who 
lived  185-159  b.c.,  that  “nothing  is  said  now  that  has  not  been 
said  before.”  And  there  is  Scripture  for  the  declaration  that 
“there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  The  old  German 
proverb,  “  Kl eider  machen  Leute”  has  its  equivalent  in  other 
languages.  There  is  an  ancient  Latin  adage,  “  Vestis  virum 
fecit,”  that  the  garment  makes  the  man,  and  everybody  knows 
the  old  English  saying  that  “  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.”  Jean 
Paul  Bichter,  one  of  Carlyle’s  favourites  among  the  German 
authors,  wrote  :  “No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar’s  coat. 
What!  is  the  respect  paid  to  woollen  cloth,  not  to  thee?” 
Shakspeare  makes  similar  allusions,  as,  for  example,  in  King 
Lear,  iv.,  6  : — 

“Through  tatter’d  clothee  small  vices  do  appear; 

Robes  and  furr’d  gowns  hide  all”; 

and  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.,  5  :  — 

“There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut; 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  in  his  clothes." 

Moreover,  the  best  advice  on  the  subject  is  embodied  in  the 
farewell  speech  of  Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes,  in  Hamlet, 
i.,  3:- 

“  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man; 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  sheaf  in  that.” 

The  pious  George  Herbert  said  :  “In  clothes  cheap  handsomeness 
doth  bear  the  bell,”  and  the  famous  French  essayist,  Joseph 
Joubert  (born  1754),  declared  that  “in  clothes  clean  and  fresh 
there  is  a  kind  of  youth  wdth  which  age  should  surround  itself. 
There  is,  however,  no  scarcity  of  expressions  in  literature  taking 
opposite  views  of  the  subject.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  said,  “No 
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man  is  esteemed  for  gay  garments  but  by  fools  and  women.” 
Zacharia3  von  Lingenthal,  one  of  the  most  acute  German  jui;i8ts 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  dissented  from  the  national  proverb, 
he  declaring  that  “  Nicht  immer  macht  das  Kleid  den  Mann.” 
Locke,  the  great  English  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
complained  that  “little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
clothes  before  they  can  put  them  on  ”  ;  and  Goldsmith  said  :  “  The 
person  whose  clothes  are  extremely  fine  I  am  too  apt  to  consider 
as  not  being  possessed  of  any  superiority  of  fortune,  but  re¬ 
sembling  those  Indians  who  were  found  to  wear  all  the  gold  they 
had  in  the  world  in  a  bob  at  the  nose.”  Addison  observed  that 
“a  fine  coat  is  but  a  livery  when  the  person  who  wears  it  discovers 
no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a  footman.”  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
said,  “The  vanity  of  loving  fine  clothes  and  new  fashions,  and 
valuing  ourselves  by  them,  is  one  of  the  most  childish  pieces  of 
folly  that  can  be.”  And  so  on,  we  might  quote  authors 
innumerable. 

In  his  multitudinous  readings,  Carlyle  doubtless  had  met  with 
many  narratives  and  reflections  that  suggested  Sartor  Resartus. 
It  professes  to  be  a  review  of  a  German  treatise  on  dress,  and 
the  hero,  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  has  been  said  to  illustrate,  by 
his  life  and  character,  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Fichte. 
There  were  two  philosophers  of  that  name — Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte,  who  was  born  in  1762  and  died  in  1814,  and  his  son, 
Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte,  who  was  born  in  1797  and  died  in 
1879.  As  Carlyle  was  born  in  1795  and  did  not  write  Sartor 
until  1830,  he  might  have  borrowed  some  ideas  from  either  or 
both  of  the  Fichtes,  but  he  made  no  acknowledgment  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  either,  and  based  his  work  entirely  on  the  imaginary 
treatise  Die  Kleider,  ihr  Werden  und  Werken  (Clothes,  their 
Origin  and  Influence),  by  the  imaginary  Professor  Teufelsdrockh, 
issued  by  the  imaginary  publishers,  Stillschweigen  &  Co.,  at  the 
imaginary  town  of  Weissnichtwo. 

And  now  comes  into  consideration  a  literary  curiosity,  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  recehtly  discovered  in  a  package  of  old 
books. 

In  the  year  1772,  William  Mentz  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  printed 
and  published,  in  a  pamphlet  of  eleven  small  octavo  pages,  an 
essay  on  “The  Miraculous  Power  of  Clothes,”  claiming  to  be 
translated  from  the  German,  but  not  mentioning  the  name  of 
either  the  author  or  the  translator.  That  publication  was  before 
the  younger  Fichte  was  born,  and  when  the  elder  Fichte  was 
only  ten  years  old,  therefore  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  either  of 
them.  The  alleged  translation  from  the  German  may  have  been 
a  pretence,  in  order  to  conceal  its  real  authorship,  for  several 
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German  librarians  whom  we  have  consulted  have  failed  to  find 
any,  such  publication  in  German  prior  to  1772.  Benjamin 
Franklin  might  be  suspected  of  having  written  it  in  Fniglish,  for 
though  he  knew  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  we  believe  he  was 
not  versed  in  German  ;  but  he  was  in  Europe  when  this  pamphlet 
was  published,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Philadelphia  until  1775— 
three  years  afterwards.  The  pamphlet  is  reprinted  in  full, 
verhatim  et  literatim,  as  an  appendix  to  this  article,  and  the 
original  being  exhibited  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  he  can 
vouch  that  the  document  is  authentic  and  of  the  date  1772. 
Possibly,  some  one  of  its  many  thousand  readers  may  be  able  to 
give  further  information  on  the  subject. 

T.  C.  Callicot. 

Wiesbaden, 

The  Miraculous  Power  of  Clothes,  and  Dignity  of  the  Taylors: 
BEING  An  Essay  on  the  Words,  Clothes  make  Men.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  William  Mbntz, 
in  Sterling-Alley.  MDCCLXXll. 

CLOTHES  MAKE  MEN. 

In  these  few  monosyllables  is  hid  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
wisdom. — They  are  the  key  to  the  most  astonishing  events  of  human 
life,  which  otherwise  seem  incomprehensible  to  many,  but  mostly  so 
to  philosophers.  They  shew  the  true,  the  only  means,  to  obtain  all 
those  felicities  for  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  strive  in  vain. 
Dunces  are  they  who  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that  nothing 
but  true  merit,  the  love  of  our  country,  honesty,  and,  in  short, 
nothing  but  virtue,  can  make  us  happy  and  truly  famous.  How 
unpardonably  cruel  have  our  moralists  hitherto  dealt  with  us !  What 
need  have  we  of  all  the  anxious  endeavours  they  would  enforce  upon 
us?  Clothes,  happy  invention!  Clothes  alone  effect  that  which 
virtue,  honesty,  merit,  and  love  for  our  country,  in  vain  try  to 
perform.  In  our  days  an  honest  man  in  mean  attire  appears 
ridiculous :  and  it  seems  most  intolerable  to  me,  when  such  a  man 
expects  to  be  regarded  and  esteemed  on  account  of  his  honesty.  He 
must,  for  a  considerable  time,  fight  his  way  through  contempt,  till 
he  advances  so  far  as  to  be  but  in  some  measure  suffered  by  people 
who  are  admired  for  their  clothes  sake.  An  indefatigable  endeavour 
to  fulfil  his  duties,  will  not  procure  him  that  degree  of  regard  in 
thirty  years,  which  in  four  and  twenty  hours  he  might  acquire  by 
means  of  a  rich  suit. 

See  here  the  fate  of  a  man  who  with  his  obsolete  virtues  and  plain 
habit  ventures  for  the  first  time  into  the  company  of  fine  clothes. 
He  must  indeed  be  very  happy,  if  the  porter  does  not  deny  him  the 
first  step  into  the  house.  But  suppose  he  penetrates  into  the  ante- 
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chamber,  he  will  be  obliged  to  work  his  way  through  a  crowd  of 
servants,  most  of  whom  will  find  him  ridiculous,  many  look  on  him 
with  indifference,  and  the  politest  take  no  notice  of  him  at  all.  He 
desires  to  wait  upon  his  excellency;  bub  receives  no  answer.  He 
requests  to  be  permitted  to  make  his  excellency  his  most  humble 
address;  one  lackey  sends  him  to  another,  and  none  mentions  him. 
At  last  he  sees  the  valet-de-chambre,  and  most  humbly  craves  to 
procure  him  the  favour  and  permission  to  pay  his  excellency  his 
homage !  Why,  sir,  you  must  come  again  to-morrow,  his  excellency 
has  company.  But,  is  it  not  possible  now!  1  tell  you,  no;  his 
excellency  would  have  much  to  do,  if  he  would  receive  every  beggar’s 
visit;  you  can  come  again  to-morrow.  Here  stands  the  virtuous,  the 
good  man,  the  man  of  learning  and  merit;  who  maintains  himself 
industriously  and  honestly;  who  serves  his  country  faithfully,  and 
by  his  good  counsels  has  made  hundreds  of  people  happy,  who  care¬ 
fully  defends  the  right  of  the  oppressed  widows  and  orphans;  who 
wrongs  no  one.  Here  stands  the  true  patriot;  his  dress  disgraces  all 
his  merits.  In  order  to  retire  from  the  contempt  of  the  antechamber, 
he  creeps  bashfully  to  the  door :  but  all  at  once  is  pushed  away  from 
it  by  violence ;  both  wings  are  torn  up  with  a  reverential  activity ;  all 
the  servants  are  in  motion ;  all  put  themselves  in  a  devout  posture ; 
the  valet-de-chambre  flies  into  his  master’s  room ;  the  whole  company 
is  in  a  bustle;  the  cards  are  thrown  aside.  His  excellency  hurries  to 
meet,  and  whom?  a  gilded  fop,  who  conies  fluttering  up  the  stairs, 
adorned  with  the  sweat  of  a  trickled  creditor.  Empty  as  his  head 
is,  it  is  admired  because  it  is  dressed  after  the  French  mode. — Had 
he  but  sense,  he  would  outdo  all  his  ancestors ;  but  out  of  filial  duty 
he  has  taken  care  not  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers.  His  heart  is 
malicious,  as  much  as  his  eminent  stupidity  will  allow.  He  has  not 
learut  the  least  thing  wherein  he  might  serve  his  country  or  himself, 
and  his  services  are  nothing  but  empty  promises.  He  borrows, 
tricks,  sings  a  song,  whistles,  laughs,  games,  though  without  judg¬ 
ment;  and  his  excellency  rejoices  at  the  honour  of  his  visit,  and 
receives  him  with  open  arms.  Now  our  honest  plain  man  is  entirely 
forgot;  and  happy  for  him,  that  he  has  been  able  to  escape  from 
among  the  awful  throng,  and  to  get  safely  down  the  stairs.  He  is 
right  served.  Simpleton  1  why  ha«  he  not  better  clothes,  and  less 
merit? 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  world  is  insensible  and  blind  with  respect 
to  a  good  man’s  merit :  its  eyes  must  only  be  opened  by  an  outward 
pomp,  and  some  grand  appearance  must  rouse  it. — How  can  the 
world  help  it,  that  a  great  soul  hides  itself  in  a  mean  garment  ?  This 
world  is  a  stage,  and  on  a  stage  we  only  take  those  for  princes  who 
appear  in  a  princely  dress.  Not  every  one  has  patience  enough  to 
wait  for  the  last  scene,  and  the  unraveling  of  the  play. 

Let  us  but  change  the  clothes,  and  we  shall  find  the  world  very 
equitable.  Suppose  our  fine  gentleman  puts  on  the  plain  suit  of  the 
honest  patriot,  and  his  somew'hat  antique  periwig :  how  silly  does  his 
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honour  look  !  The  audacious  and  impudent  mien  is  vanished  at  once 
All  the  wit  and  rich  suit  could  endow  him  with,  is  lost.  He  goes  to 
the  opera,  in  the  same  box,  in  which  he  has  been  so  often  admired 
as  a  pretty  fellow,  a  most  amiable  gentleman,  a  man  of  wit:  he 
makes,  on  entering,  his  bow  as  well  and  easy  as  ever;  but  he  is 
laughed  at.  He  salutes  the  ladies ;  they  take  no  notice  of  him ;  but 
begin  to  whisper  among  themselves,  and  are  offended  at  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  such  a  common  man  :  they  take  him  for  a  preceptor,  who 
perhaps  has  lost  his  place  on  account  of  his  insolence.  He  begins  to 
speak ;  how  insipid  and  pedantic  does  it  sound  !  He  grows  angry,  and 
swears  a  sacre  bleu!  but  is  ridiculed,  and  by  the  servants  thrust  out  of 
the  house  for  a  mad-man. 

Now  our  honest  patriot  and  man  of  merit  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  box,  having  put  on  the  fine  clothes  of  the  unmasked  gentleman. 
As  he  appears  in  it  for  the  first  time,  he  seems  a  little  bashful;  his 
bashfulness  is  found  agreeable ;  and  he  is  taken  for  a  stranger,  who 
modestly  is  admired. — He  pays  his  compliments  to  the  ladies;  they 
think  him  very  affable.  He  is  offered  a  seat ;  and  sits  down  decently. 
Every  one  of  the  sex  asks  her  neighbour,  who  that  gentleman  is; 
none  knows  him.  They  enter  into  conversation  with  him ;  he  speaks 
discreetly.  They  judge  about  the  opera;  his  judgment  is  applauded. 
They  praise  the  singers ;  he  shews  a  refined  taste  in  speaking  to  their 
praise. — The  court  being  the  topic  of  the  entertainment,  he  is  allowed 
to  know  the  grand  world. — The  discourse  turns  on  politics;  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  deep  penetration.  They  begin  to  censure  the  rest  of 
the  boxes;  he  is  silent,  and  his  silence  is  much  approved,  because  he 
is  supposed  to  be  a  stranger,  who  is  either  too  modest,  or  not  sufiS- 
cienly  acquainted  with  the  company,  to  shew  his  wit.  The  opera 
being  finished,  he  has  the  honour  to  conduct  the  lady  next  to  him 
to  the  coach ;  he  does  it  with  an  easy  air,  and  is  permitted  a  kiss.  He 
takes  his  leave,  and  his  excellency  wishes  his  honour  a  sweet  repose. 

- Wonderful  change!  his  honour!  he,  who  but  a  few  hours  ago 

stood  ashamed  by  the  chimney,  and  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
servants,  the  same  man  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  quality !  His 
merits  are  known  and  acknowledged,  because  fine  clothes  are  seen. 

Since  then  to  our  clothes  we  owe  the  decision  of  our  merits,  I 
frankly  confess,  that  there  are  but  few  persons  in  the  world  for  whom 
1  have  so  much  veneration  as  I  have  for  my  Taylor.  I  often  visit  his 
office,  and  am  as  often  seized  with  a  reverential  awe,  when  I  observe, 
how  merit,  virtue,  ingenuity,  sense,  wit,  &c.  &c.  come  forth  under  his 
active  hands ;  and  how,  by  stitch  of  his  needle,  worthy  men  spring 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  horse  briskly  sprang 
up  on  the  sea-shore,  when  Neptune  thrust  his  mighty  trident  into 
the  sand. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  went  to  pay  him  a  homage;  and  found  him 
amidst  a  chaos  of  velvet,  brocade,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  out  of  which 
he  created  illustrious  personages,  graces,  honours,  and  other  worthies. 
He  just  cut  out  a  dean,  and  was  not  a  little  vexed  that  the  velvet 
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would  not  reach  to  form  completely  the  right  reverend  belly.  Over 
the  chair  hung  two  excellencies  without  sleeves.  One  of  his  journey¬ 
men  was  giving  existence  to  a  landed  gentleman,  who  had  just  been 
advanced  two  quarters  rent  by  one  of  his  tenants,  in  order  to 

manifest  his  merits  at  an  approaching  noble  meeting. - On  the 

bench  lay  a  great  many  young  beaus,  most  amiable  young  gentle¬ 
men  and  fighting  lovers,  who  seemed  to  wait  impatiently  for  their 
formation  and  the  evolution  of  their  beings.  Under  the  bench  were 
hid  a  large  bundle  of  cloths  and  stuffs  for  the  learned,  merchants, 
artists,  tradesmen,  and  other  creatures  of  the  lower  class.  Two 
apprentices,  who  had  not  yet  capacity  for  other  work,  sat  at  the 
door  exercising  themselves  upon  the  suit  of  a  poet.  I  stood  by  the 
master  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  and  continued  above  an  hour  in  the 
same  devout  posture  in  which  I  appear  when  I  find  myself  in  the 
presence  of  great  and  eminent  men,  observing  all  the  while  a 
profound  silence.  My  Taylor  is  used  to  my  silence  on  such  occasions, 
and  therefore  never  asks  me  the  reason  of  this  demureness.  He 
knows  the  veneration  1  have  for  the  miraculous  clothes.  It  is  just : 
for  it  is  the  dress  alone  which  in  the  great  is  generally  respected. 
And  since  the  body  which  is  lodged  in  these  meritorious  clothes, 
seems  indifferent  to  us ;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  put  on  an  humble 
mien  even  then  when  we  see  such  worthy  clothes  witfiout  their 
accidental  bodies. 

As  elevated  as  my  thoughts  are,  when  I  contemplate  upon  the 
astonishing  operations  of  my  Taylor  in  his  workshop ;  so  much  am  I 
cast  down  for  the  greatest  part  of  my  countrymen  of  figure,  when 
I  pass  by  a  broker’s  shop.  Such  a  place  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
clothes  as  the  grave  is  to  men :  in  both  these  differences  cease.  In 
an  old  clothes  shop  I  often  see  the  threadbare  suit  of  an  usurer  lie 
very  confidently  by  the  coat  of  a  wit;  and  it  has  happened  before 
now  that  the  waistcoat  of  a  country  school-master  has  hung  above 
the  velvet  suit  ^  of  a  prelate.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  and  most 
melancholy  event  is,  when  these  fine  clothes  survive  the  human 
machine  that  occupied  them.  I  have  been  shown  a  richly  em¬ 
broidered  coat,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  town,  and  the  subject 
of  many  a  hungry  muse’s  ode,  which  at  last,  through  the  insolence  of 
its  creditors,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to  the  Fripery. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  say  before  I  conclude.  I  have  been  so 
just  as  to  show  that  clothes  make  men  and  merit;  for  which  my 
endeavours  I  expect  something  not  less  equitable. 

Those,  for  whose  comfort  I  have  explained  this  saying,  and  who 
possess  no  other  merits  than  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  their  clothes, 
they  will  be  so  just  as  never  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  honours 
that  appertain  to  their  clothes :  they  have  no  share  in  them ;  and  it 
is  in  effect  an  injustice  to  look  upon  the  veneration  which  men  pay  to 
their  clothes,  as  belonging  to  their  persons.  But  if,  contrary  to 
expectation,  this  advice  should  not  be  minded,  and  the  greatest  part, 
(1)  In  Germany  prelates  are  dressed  in  velvet, 
li  M  2 
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as  hitherto  they  have  done,  should  continue  to  attribute  wrongfully 
to  themselves  the  merits  of  their  clothes;  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  change  the  language  of  compliments,  and  meeting  such  a  person, 
to  address  him  in  the  following  manner,  ‘  ‘  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to 
“  assure  your  waistcoat  of  my  humble  respects.  I  recommend  myself 
“to  the  favour  of  your  embroidered  suit.  The  merits  of  your  rich 
“trimmings  are  the  admiration  of  your  country.  May  heaven  long 
“preserve  your  velvet  coat  for  the  good  of  church  and  state  !  &c.,  &c.” 

Postscript. 

I  hear  just  now  of  something,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
wish  it  or  not. — For  a  warning  to  those  who  unbecomingly  boast  ivith 
the  merits  of  their  clothes,  as  aforesaid,  I  will  tell  it  as  a  secret, 
which,  however,  I  would  not  have  divulged.  It  has  been  proposed, 
for  the  good  of  the  Taylors,  to  make  it  a  law,  “  That  no  person  of 
“the  male  sex  do  put  on  a  silk  or  other  rich  suit,  till  it  be  paid  for;  ” 
(the  fair  are  excepted,  because  they  are  deemed  the  weaker  vessels) 
“  and,  to  prove  which,  everyone  shall  be  obliged  always  to  have  the 
“receipt  about  him.”  What  a  confusion  would  this  occasion!  and 
how  many  important  clothes  would  vanish  from  before  our  eyes! 
The  proposal  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
the  Taylors  as  can  be;  but  I  think  it  too  cruel.  If  any  thing  of  that 
kind  should  be  decreed,  many,  nay,  I  dare  say,  a  very  great  many, 
who  possess  neither  money  nor  merit,  and  who  have  hitherto  kept 
up  their  esteem  merely  at  the  expence  of  their  Taylors  and  creditors, 
woxdd,  by  being  stripped  of  the  borrowed  pomp  of  clothes,  lose  at 
once  all  that  made  them  preferable,  amiable,  important  and  great. 
What  would  become  of  these  poor  people  ?  How  dead  would  it  not 
for  the  future  be  in  this  city,  and  at  our  grand  assemblies  ? 


The  End. 


the  net  KESULTS  OE  the  KING’S  INDIAN  TOUR. 


I. 

Now  that  the  first  visit  ever  paid  to  India  by  its  British  Sovereign 
has  come  to  an  end,  and,  on  account  of  his  Majesty’s  departure 
from  Hindostan,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  right  perspective  of 
the  issues  connected  with  it,  it  will  be  interesting  to  survey  the 
leading  events  and  notable  pronouncements  of  the  tour  in  order 
to  note  their  psychological  effects  upon  the  Indian  population. 
Since  there  are  many  to  interpret  the  mission  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  the  writer  deems  it  advisable  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  presentation  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  subject. 

While  the  world  at  large  regarded  the  expedition  as  a  holiday 
jaunt,  from  the  moment  the  announcement  w^as  made  that  the 
King,  accompanied  by  his  Consort,  had  determined  to  grace  the 
Delhi  Durbar  of  1911  with  his  presence,  Indians  looked  upon  it 
as  an  epoch-making  incident,  which  was  destined  to  change  the 
trend  of  their  history.  Though  George  V.  was  only  a  limited 
Monarch  in  England,  he  was  the  all-powerful  Emperor  of  India, 
and  it  was  said  in  public  and  private  that  his  Majesty’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  during  his  sojourn  in  his  Eastern  Empire  would 
prove  in  keeping  with  the  momentous  nature  of  the  visit.  In 
reviewing  the  King-Emperor’s  speeches  and  proclamations,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  these  anticipations  in  mind. 


II. 

The  most  dominant  note  in  his  Majesty’s  Indian  utterances 
was  his  ecstasy  at  being  in  Hindostan.  The  phrasing  of  this 
sentiment  was  always  happy,  exuberant,  natural,  honest,  and 
strikingly  convincing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  speech  he  made 
at  Bombay  on  December  2nd,  1911,  immediately  after  landing, 
in  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  tendered  by  Sir  Phirozeshah 
M.  Mehta,  on  behalf  of  the  municipal  corporation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  remarked  : — 

“ .  .  ,  I  can  heartily  respond  that  I  feel  myself  no  stranger  in  your 
beautiful  city.  Six  years  ago  I  arrived  indeed  as  a  newcomer ;  but  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  your  cordial  and  sympathetic  greeting  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.  .  .  . 

“From  Bombay  I  set  forth  in  1903,  encouraged  by  your  affectionate 
welcome,  to  traverse  ...  a  part  of  this  vast  country,  and  to  strive  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  its  people.  Such  knowledge  as  I  acquired  could  not  but 
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deepen  my  sympathy  with  all  races  and  creeds,  and  when  through  the 
lamented  death  of  my  beloved  father  I  was  called  to  the  Throne  of  my 
ancestors,  one  of  my  first  and  most  earnest  desires  was  to  re-visit  my  good 
subjects  in  India.  It  is  with  feelings  of  no  common  emotion  that  I  find 
myself  here  again.  ...” 

This  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  workings  of  his  Majesty’s  mind ; 
but  it  needs  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
passage  from  the  speech  he  made  at  the  Durbar  held  at  Delhi 
on  December  12th  :  — 

“ .  .  .  The  grateful  recollections  of  our  last  visit  to  India  have  drawn  us 
again  to  the  land  which  we  .  .  .  learned  to  love,  and  we  started  with  bright 
hopes  on  our  long  journey  to  re-visit  the  country  in  which  we  had  already 
met  the  kindness  of  a  home.  .  .  .” 

Such  language,  uttered  with  the  enthusiasm  and  naivete  almost 
of  a  schoolboy  (if  it  may  be  put  in  this  way  without  meaning 
the  least  disrespect  to  his  Majesty),  was  bound  to  capture  the 
hearts  of  any  subject-race,  and  especially  those  of  the  simple- 
minded,  emotional  Indians.  But  significant  as  these  expressions 
doubtless  were,  the  King  pointed  his  index-finger  at  the  real 
meaning  of  his  Indian  visit  in  the  following  passage  from  his 
Durbar  speech  : — 

.  .  By  my  presence  with  the  Queen-Empress  I  am  .  .  .  anxious  to 
show  our  affection  for  the  loyal  Princes  and  faithful  Peoples  of  India,  and 
how  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  .  .  . 

“  Finally,  I  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of  renewing  in  my  own  person 
those  assurances  1  which  have  been  given  you  by  my  revered  predecessors 
of  the  maintenance  of  your  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  my  earnest  concern 
for  your  welfare,  peace,  and  contentment.” 


(1)  For  the  sake  of  reference,  T  quote  from  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclam.ation  of 
1858,  which  is  regarded  by  India  as  its  Magna  Charta  : 

“We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  Natives  of  our  Indian  territories  by  the 
same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects,  and  these 
obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Clod,  we  shall  faithfully  and  consci¬ 
entiously  fulfil. 

“And  it  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever 
race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the 
duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified,  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity, 
duly  to  discharge. 

“When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  internal  tranquillity  shall  be  restored, 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  .  .  .  and  to  administer  its  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be  our 
strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best 
reward.  And  may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  us  and  to  those  in  authority 
under  us  strength  to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of  our  people.” 

Space  does  not  permit  the  quotation  of  other  pronouncements  of  Queen  Victoria 
reiterating  similar  sentiments,  nor  is  it  possible  to  cite  at  length  what  King 
Edward  said  endorsing  his  mother’s  pledges  on  ascending  the  throne,  and 
during  the  course  of  his  reign ;  but  the  above  excerpt  is  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
language  of  all  the  manifestoes. — S.  N.  S. 
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Here,  then,  India  and  the  whole  world  has  from  Eoyal  lips, 
in  so  many  words,  the  object  of  objects  of  the  Imperial  tour. 

III. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  close  attention  to  the  development  of 
India  during  the  last  decade  wdll  fail  to  grasp  the  utility  of  the 
King  taking  a  long  ocean  voyage  covering  twelve  thousand  miles 
and  lasting  three  weeks,  each  way,  just  to  outline  his  policy 
toward  his  Indian  subjects,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
on  May  23rd,  1910,  George  V.  issued  the  following  message  to 
the  people  of  Hindostan  :  — 

“Queen  Victoria  of  revered  memory  addressed  Her  Indian  subjects  and 
the  heads  of  the  Feudatory  States  when  she  assumed  the  direct  government 
in  1858,  and  Her  august  son,  my  father  of  honoured  and  beloved  name, 
commemorated  the  same  most  notable  event  in  his  address  to  you  fifty-eight 
years  later.  These  are  the  charters  of  the  noble  and  benignant  spirit  of 
Imperial  rule,  and  by  that  spirit  in  all  my  time  to  come  I  will  faithfully 
abide.” 

Nor  will  these  critics  realise  the  usefulness  of  his  Majesty 
iterating  and  reiterating  sentiments,  for  instance,  like  this  :  — 

"...  It  shall  ever  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  we  fervently  hope  that  the  years  as  they  pass  will  ever 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  warm  attachment  that  exists  between  my  house 
and  my  Indian  people.”  1 

B;it  those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  what  is  loosely  termed 
“Indian  unrest,”  and  those  familiar  with  the  Indian  psychology, 
without  the  least  stretch  of  the  imagination  will  understand  that 
it  was  every  bit  worth  his  while  for  King  George  to  go  out  to 
his  Eastern  Empire  and  personally  pledge  his  word  that  all  the 
proTuises  previously  made  guaranteeing  that  the  British  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  develop  their  Indian  charges,  and 
that  their  Sovereign  will  see  to  it  that  their  inalienable  rights 
as  men  and  citizens  are  in  no  way  usurped.  Bightly  or  wrongly 
—this  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  discuss  this  point— 
the  impression  went  abroad  in  educated  India,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  Inst  decade,  that  the  English  pledges  which  Hindostan 
had  cherished  as  its  constitution  outlining  its  civil  rights,  were 
not  being  and  never  would  be  fulfilled.  .An  important  section 
of  the  younger  and  more  impetuous  generation  of  Indians,  trained 
in  Occidental  academies,  especially  lost  all  faith  in  Great 
Britain’s  intention  to  carry  out  its  covenants.  The  extreme  wing 

(1)  Delivered  by  hie  Majesty  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Calcutta 
Corporation  on  January  6th,  1912. — S.  N.  S. 
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even  went  to  tlie  length  of  declaring  that  the  Proclamations  were 
not  worth  the  parchment  on  which  they  were  written.  A  bitter 
agitation — waged  in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner  by  the 
majority  of  the  educated  Indians,  but  permitted  to  degenerate 
into  an  Anarchistic  ebullition  by  the  impatient  idealists — was  the 
natural  outcome  of  this  spirit  of  mistrust  of  the  British  intent  to 
fulfil  what  sarcastically  were  described  as  their  “pious”  and 
“generous”  resolves.  During  recent  years  much  has  been  done 
to  dispel  this  spirit  of  suspicion — the  progenitor  of  “unrest,” 
“boycott  of  English  goods,”  “terroristic  tragedies,”  etc.  The 
Legislative  Councils  have  been  expanded  in  order  to  take  in  a 
larger  number  of  Indians,  and  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
non-official  members  have  been  increased ;  Indians  have  been 
placed  in  positions  of  trust,  such  as  the  Executive  Councils  of 
the  Viceroy  and  Governors,  and  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India ;  and  several  natives  of  the  soil  have  been  raised 
to  Governmental  posts,  which,  though  technically  open  to  them 
ever  since  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclamation  was  made  public,  in 
reality  never  were  given  them.  The  rulers  hove  also  changed 
their  behaviour  toward  the  ruled,  and  the  social  relations  between 
the  Englishmen  in  India  and  the  Indians  are  becoming  more 
cordial,  probably  the  most  potent  cause  of  this  change  being  the 
plea  for  “sympathetic”  treatment  made  on  behalf  of  tlte  Indians 
by  George  V.  when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  returned  from  his 
tour  in  Hindostan.  But  while  these  measures  removed  “unrest” 
from  the  surface,  its  source — lack  of  faith  in  the  British  inten¬ 
tions  to  further  the  evolution  of  Indians — never  altogether  was 
dispelled.  With  the  commencement  of  the  Georgian  regime  it 
was  meet  and  proper  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  a 
final  blow  to  the  spirit  of  suspicion.  No  one  can  study  the 
speeches  made  by  his  Majesty  during  his  stay  in  India  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  embarked  on  this  trip  with  the 
single-hearted  purpose  of  delivering  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  agencies 
which  have  been  working  for  the  separation  of  India,  from  the 
British  Empire — a  contingency  regarded  as  a  calamity  alike  by 
all  sane  Indians  and  by  the  English.  In  view  of  this,  no  one 
can  presume  to  minimise  the  necessity  or  importance  of  the 
Imperial  visit. 

IV. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  impelled  his 
Majesty  to  set  his  face  toward  India,  whatever  the  remarks  of 
those  who  spoke  lightly  of  his  mission,  and  whatever  the  warnings 
of  the  timid  councillors  who  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign’s  person,  or  who  were  apprehensive  about  the  results  of  his 
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mission,  now  that  the  King  has  finished  the  task  he  undertook 
to  perform  in  this  instance,  no  candid  writer  can  survey  the 
events  connected  with  the  visit  without  unhesitatingly  affirming 
that  the  Eoyal  progress  of  India  has  been  a  tremendous  personal 
triumph  for  him.  From  the  moment  he  landed  in  Bombay  to 
the  instant  he  stepped  off  Indian  soil ,  he  has  shown  an  unexcelled 
sense  of  proportion  and  responsibility,  consummate  tact  in 
dealing  with  prince  and  peasant,  and  a  superb  grasp  of  the 
Indian’s  psychology  and  Hindostan’s  problems.  The  most 
carping  critic  is  unable  to  find  fault  with  what  he  personally  did, 
or  what  he  himself  said.  Wherever  he  went  he  received  the 
most  loyal  and  cordial  welcome.  Whatever  he  said  and  did  was 
vociferously  acclaimed.  According  to  all  accounts,  never  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  India  been  roused  to  such  a  high  pitch  as  by  King 
George’s  progress  through  the  country.  All  reports  testify  that 
his  Majesty  has  left  the  most  pleasant  impressions  behind  him. 
His  own  memorandum  of  the  net  result,  which  he  cabled  to  his 
Prime  Minister  just  before  embarking  on  his  homew'ard  voyage, 
is  aptly  (and  yet  unassumingly)  worded,  and  tells  the  whole  tale 
in  a  few'  words  :  — 

“.  .  .  I  {gather  that  my  highest  hopes  have  been  realised,  and  that  the 
success  of  our  visit  has  exceeded  all  expectations.  Not  only  in  Bombay, 
Delhi,  and  Calcutta,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  country  where  the  Queen 
and  I  have  been,  all  classes,  races,  and  creeds  have  united  in  receiving  us 
with  unmistakable  signs  of  enthusiasm  and  affection.” 

.\r\  incident  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  British  public,  probably 
more  than  anything  else  demonstrates  the  success  w'hich  has 
crow’ned  the  King’s  Indian  trip.  After  the  Durbar  crow'd  had 
dispersed  and  their  Majesties  departed,  some  bare-headed  people 
approached  the  dais  and  bent  themselves  double  before  the 
thrones  that,  a  short  time  before,  had  been  occupied  by  the  King- 
Emperor  and  Queen-Empress.  Their  attitude  was  so  reverent 
that  it  almost  seemed  that  the  “w'hite  Maharaja  and  Maharani  ” 
had  been  included  in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  which  already  is  said 
to  contain  330,000,000  deities,  and  that  their  devotees  w'ere  per¬ 
forming  their  worship  before  the  empty  chairs — which,  having 
hf'en  touched  by  the  loved  god  and  goddess,  partook  of  their  very 
essence,  jnst  as  the  relics  of  such  saints  as  Buddha  are  venerated. 
Put  the  curious  part  of  it  was  that  the  men  who  were  almost 
prostrate  on  the  floor  before  the  empty  thrones  belonged  to  the 
Bengali  race,  which,  during  recent  years,  has  been  depicted  in 
the  British  Press  as  seeking  to  wage  war  upon  his  Majesty, 
spreading  the  terrorist  movement  in  India,  and  boycotting 
English  products — a  community  which  has  been  maligned  and 
execrated  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  The  conversion 
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of  “dangerous  agitators  ”  into  loyal  subjects  is  an  accomplishment 
to  be  highly  prized.  This  incident  in  itself  is  conclusive  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  effect  of  the  King’s  personal  magnetism  upon  the 
people  of  Hindostan,  but  if  considered  together  with  the  exu¬ 
berant  loyalty  displayed  by  Bengal  during  their  Majesties’  stay 
in  Calcutta,  it  assumes  a  still  deeper  significance. 


V. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  personal  equation  solely 
was  responsible  for  the  devoted  allegiance  displayed  by  Bengal, 
or  by  India  in  general,  but  before  other  factors  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  success  of  the  King’s  mission  are  discussed,  it  must 
be  stated  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  manner  that  the 
fascinating  personality  of  India’s  Emperor,  more  than  any  other 
single  cause,  was  responsible  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
was  universally  hailed  wherever  he  went  in  his  Oriental  Empire. 
No  Indian  can  read  in  quick  succession,  one  after  the  other,  the 
speeches  that  George  V.  made  while  in  Hindostan,  without 
feeling  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  to  the  man  who  speaks  so 
fervently  about  the  Motherland  ^  and  whose  words  ring  so  true. 
Since  the  days  when  he  w’ent  to  India  as  Prince  of  Wales,  King 
George  has  urged  that  “  sympathy  ”  should  be  made  the  pre¬ 
dominant  note  of  Indian  Government.  He  has  taken  the  wise 
stand  that  an  alien  administration,  no  matter  how  honest  and 
efficient  it  may  be,  no  matter  how  just,  no  matter  how  much 
it  is  conducted  in  the  true  and  abiding  interests  of  the  governed, 
if  it  lacks  the  gentle  touch  of  sympathy,  becomes  a  soul-crushing 
burden  to  the  ruled.  Patience  born  of  fatalism  may  endure  it 
without  complaint,  but  it  is  galling,  even  though  quietly  borne. 
An  administration  which  permits  a  dull-sensed  bureaucracy  to 
interdict  all  heart-forces  from  the  realm  of  government  is  bound 
to  be  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  imaginative,  impulsive, 
emotional  people  like  the  Indians.  To  rule  them  in  that  fashion 
is  sheer  folly.  King  George,  since  his  tour  through  India  in 
1905,  has  persistently  sought  to  introduce  and  strengthen  the 
element  of  sympathv  in  the  Indian  domination.  During  his 
recent  visit,  especially,  he  repeatedly  and  emphatically  expressed 
bis  w^arm  feelings  for  his  Indian  subjects,  and  by  his  actions 
seared  the  word  “sympathv”  on  the  souls  of  his  officials.  What 
wonder  that  the  chorda  in  the  hearts  of  all  peoples  of  the 
Peninsula  throbbed  at  his  gentle  touch,  and  that  Hindostan 

(1)  To  the  Indian  “Motherland”  means  India,  just  as  much  as  “Vaterland 
signifies  Germany  to  a  native  of  the  latter  country. — S.  N.  S. 
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responded  to  his  friendly  advances  more  cordially  than  it  ever 

did  to  a  Hindu  or  Moslem  Emperor? 

The  other  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the  King’s  mission  is 
the  fact  that  he  went  to  his  Oriental  Dependency,  not  only  with 
good  intentions  in  his  heart  and  honeyed  words  on  his  lips,  but 
also  with  practical  and  striking  evidence  of  his  goodwill  toward 
his  Indian  subjects  safely  reposing  in  his  pockets.  His  Majesty 
knew  what  the  natives  of  India  expected  of  him,  and  what 

would  make  his  visit  truly  memorable ;  and  he  went  there  fully 

prepared  for  the  exigency.  Though  at  home  he  must  needs 
retain  the  character  of  a  limited  Monarch,  he  journeyed  to  India 
with  the  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he  would  be  able  to  show 
the  teeming  millions  of  men  and  w'omen  in  that  land  that  he 
measured  up  to  their  exalted  idea  of  an  all-powerful  Sovereign. 
The  twelfth  of  December  of  Anno  Domini,  1911,  established  the 
fact,  beyond  cavil,  that  the  Indians  were  not  wrong  in  their 
estimate  of  the  powders  and  intentions  of  their  Imperator,  when 
the  following  boons  were  bestowed  by  the  generous  Eoyal  hand  :  — 

(1)  The  grant  of  half  a  month’s  pay  to  all  soldiers,  British  and 
Indian,  all  sailors  of  the  Boyal  and  Indian  Marine,  and  all 
subordinate  civilians  drawing  fees  less  than  fifty  rupees 
(£S  6s.  8d.)  a  month; 

(2)  making  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  Army  eligible  for 
the  Victoria  Cross ; 

(3)  the  release  of  certain  prisoners  undergoing  sentences  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours ; 

(4)  the  discharge  of  all  civil  debtors  whose  liabilities  were 
small  and  due,  not  to  fraud,  but  to  real  poverty,  and  the  payment 
of  their  obligations ; 

(5)  the  setting  aside  of  fifty  lakhs  (£300,0001  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  wnth  the  promise  of  further  grants  in  future  years 
on  a  generous  scale ; 

(6)  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Covernment  of  the  Indian  Empire 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  and 

f?)  the  establishment  of  a  (rovernorship  of  Bengal,  with  a  new 
Ijieutenant-Governorship  for  Behar,  Chota-Nagpur,  and  Orissa, 
and  a  Chief  Commissionership  in  Assam. 

Of  these,  the  first  five  were  granted  in  a  batch,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  being  read  by  Ijord  Hardinge,  Viceroy  and  (rovernor-General . 
immediately  after  the  speech,  whereas  the  remaining  two,  which, 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  changes  involved,  in  many  ways 
were  the  most  important  pronouncements  made  during  his  tour, 
were  announced  by  his  Majesty  himself,  who  added  that  they 
were  being  given  “on  the  advice  of  our  Ministers,  tendered  after 
consultation  with  our  Governor-General  in  Council.”  At  the 
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moment  when  these  announcements  were  made  at  Delhi,  who 
for  the  nonce,  could  have  believed  in  the  formula  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control  over  India  was  supreme?  The  clause  about 
Ministerial  counsel,  in  itself,  did  not  in  any  appreciable 
degree  take  away  from  the  mandate  its  autocratic  character 
because  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  Emperors,  though  they  may  not 
have  seen  the  fitness  of  proclaiming  just  what  part  others  had 
taken  in  the  initiation  and  maturing  of  Imperial  plans,  no  doubt 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  consulted  their  advisers  in  important  matters 
of  State.  At  any  rate,  this  provision  may  have  supplied  a  hint 
as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  India’s  Emperor  and  the 
British  Cabinet ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it,  or  in  anything  that 
was  said  at  the  Durbar,  which,  in  the  least,  vrould  indicate  that 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  supreme  control  of  Hindostan 
on  December  12th,  1911. 

It  appears  strange  that  a  constitutional  Government  should 
have  consented  to  the  making  of  pronouncements  which  involved 
such  great  and  dramatic  changes  as  have  been  effected  in  India 
by  the  Boyal  Proclamation  without  submitting  the  proposals  to 
the  will  of  the  British  people.  The  wonder  increases  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Orient  is  increasingly  taking  up  the  idea 
of  representative  government.  Eor  a  number  of  years  Japan 
has  been  under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor  whose  powers  have  been 
voluntarily  limited  by  a  constitution.  Eor  some  time  China  has 
been  evolving  a  constitutional  Government,  and  at  this  moment 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war  waged  by  Celestials  wbo  want  to 
establish  a  “republic.”  Persia  and  Turkey  already  have  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  limited  monarchy.  Even  India 
recently  has  expanded  its  Ijegislative  Councils,  while  some  of 
the  native  Rtates  Governments  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  allow 
the  people  to  have  a  limited  voice  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In 
this  circumstance,  it  seems  strange  that  December  12th,  1911, 
should  be  marked  on  the  calendar  as  a  day  when,  so  far  as  India 
was  concerned,  there  existed  no  British  Parliament  whatsoever. 
Of  course,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  both 
promised  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  changes  w’hen  they 
reassembled.  But  as  Lord  Lansdowne  aptly  put  it, 

“  Nothing  that  this  House  can  say  or  do  can  alter  what  has  been  announced 
by  his  Majesty.  .  .  .  The  word  of  the  King-Emperor  has  been  passed,  and 
that  word  is  irrevocable.” 

Not  only  are  the  Commoners  and  Lords  deprived  of  their  power 
to  legislate  in  this  instance,  but  they  cannot,  in  the  circumstances, 
even  express  their  feelings  with  their  accustomed  freedom. 

The  seeming  incongruity  of  the  procedure  increases  when  it 
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is  borne  in  naind  that  the  Ministry  which  advised  his  Majesty 
to  promulgate  epoch-making  pronouncements  in  India  without 
any  reference  to  the  British  Parliament  is  a  Cabinet  which,  during 
recent  years,  has  carried  on  a  persistent  campaign  to  bring  the 
British  Government  of  India  more  directly  under  Parliamentary 
control.  Its  last  spokesman  for  Hindostan,  Lord  Morley, 
worked  with  unflagging  zeal  to  impress  the  Government  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  Parliament,  with  the  fact  that  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Oriental  Dependency.  Whatever  this  Cabinet  Minister’s 
other  achievements  may  be,  the  service  he  performed  in  securing 
what  may  be  called  the  reduction  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Indian 
Viceroy  and  the  assertion  of  Parliamentary  supremacy  over  the 
Indian  Administration,  is  regarded  by  many  Radicals  as  his 
chef  d’ oeuvre,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant  accom¬ 
plishments.  Lord  Morley,  if  bluntly  asked  the  question,  more 
than  likely  would  agree  to  this  assertion.  At  any  rate,  the 
bitterest  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  on  his  head  by  the 
English  in  India  has  been  on  this  score.  Is  it  not  strange, 
especially  in  this  circumstance,  that  a  Ministry  in  which  Lord 
Morley  is  the  “  President  of  the  Council  ”  should  have  established 
the  most  flagrant  record  in  the  annals  of  India  under  the  Crown 
of  suspending  the  authority  of  Parliament? 

The  complete  paralysis  of  Parliament,  in  this  instance,  in  itself 
is  a  theme  which  requires  separate  treatment.  However,  the 
remark  may  be  permitted  that  the  case  clearly  indicates  how  a 
weak  or  undeveloped  nation  in  the  Empire  is  liable  to  drag  the 
strong  and  better  developed  race  to  its  lower  level.  India,  in 
spite  of  its  claim  to  an  ancient  civilisation,  is  not,  as  a  whole, 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  govern  itself  wisely  and  well, 
and  without  falling  prey  to  attacking  buccaneers.  In  this  case, 
it  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  pulling  down  England — which 
gave  birth  to  the  Mother  of  Parliaments — to  its  own  low  political 
level. 

These  reflections  are  only  by  the  way.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  in  the  writer’s  mind,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
the  King’s  tour  depended  upon  his  ability  to  give  India  boons 
of  a  character  and  magnitude  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  visit,  and  which  would  establish  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  Hindostan  was  concerned,  the  Emperor  can  set  right 
any  just  grievance,  and  that  he  can  give  any  evidence  he  chooses 
to  show  his  goodwill  to  his  Indian  subjects.  Since  the  utility  of 
the  coronation  boons  bestowed  by  his  Majesty  in  a  great  measure 
lay  in  the  fact  that,  though  suggested  and  approved  by  the 
Ministry,  they  w^ere  not  made  public  until  the  psychological 
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moment,  and  since  the  all-powerful  character  of  the  Indian 
Government  had  to  be  preserved  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  for  the  sake  of  the  King’s  prestige  and  usefulness, 
Parliament  could  not  be  asked  beforehand  to  discuss  and  pass 
upon  the  proposals. 

It  always  is  dangerous  to  hazard  political  guesses  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  if  a  Unionist  instead  of  the  present  Ministry  were 
in  power,  it  no  more  would  have  insisted  that  the  King  should 
bestow  no  boons  involving  tremendous  changes  without  previously 
having  them  sanctioned  by  Parliament  than  did  the  Liberal 
Cabinet — neither  would  it  have  handicapped  the  Eoyal  diplomat 
by  imposing  hampering  limitations  upon  him.  But  to  be  sure, 
in  that  hypothetical  case,  his  Majesty  w’ould  have  been  advised 
to  confer  far  different  benefactions  than  he  actually  granted. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  said  that  even  if,  for  reasons  of  State, 
the  capital  was  transferred  to  Delhi,  there  w^ould  have  been  no 
undoing  of  the  partition  of  Bengal.  However,  to  eschew  reflec¬ 
tions  about  what  might  have  been,  and  chain  the  thought  to  what 
really  happened  : 

VI. 

The  first  five  boons,  viz.,  the  grant  of  half  a  month’s  pay  to  all 
soldiers,  sailors  of  the  Royal  and  Indian  Marine,  and  subordinate 
civilians  drawing  small  salaries ;  making  Indians  eligible  for  the 
Victoria  Cross ;  the  release  of  certain  prisoners ;  the  discharge  of 
civil  debtors  and  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  and  the  grant  of 
fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  promotion  of  education,  call  for  little 
comment.  They  have  been  well  received.  Some  extremists 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  criticise  the  third  boon,  because  his 
Majesty  did  not  order  the  release  of  Indians  in  prison  for  political 
offences.  Others  would  have  liked  it  better  if  the  Emperor  had 
given  a  larger  initial  grant-in-aid  for  education.  However,  the 
general  public  in  India  have  considered  it  more  graceful  to  accept 
the  “gift  horse”  without  “looking  it  in  the  mouth.” 

The  remaining  two  changes  have  called  forth  considerable 
criticism,  both  favourable  and  unfavourable.  Since  opinion  is 
cleft  in  twain  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  the  moves, 
it  appears  wiser  to  set  dowm  the  pros  and  cons  and  let  the  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  according  to  his  predilection. 

The  change  of  capital,  naturally,  is  hailed  or  decried,  according 
to  whether  the  vested  interests  of  the  critics  and  their  friends 
are  affected  by  it  or  not.  Calcutta  property  owners  and  indus¬ 
trialists  no  doubt  feel  that  an  action  has  been  taken  which  is 
going  to  bring  the  world  (their  world)  to  an  end.  Delhi  realty 
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people  and  business  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  happy,  because 
the  change  is  bound  automatically  to  bring  prosperity  to  them. 
Calcutta,  upstart  that  she  is,  having  been  raised  in  a  few  decades 
from  a  morass  to  be  India’s  metropolis,  feels  a  personal  slight ; 
while  old  Dame  Delhi,  who,  for  trade  reasons,  had  been  jilted 
by  the  East  India  Company  (the  former  being  a  maritime  city 
and  the  latter  an  entrepot),  naturally  is  delighted.  Whether 
through  pique  or  otherwise,  some  Calcutta  people  take  the  view 
that  the  Government  of  India  annually  stayed  with  them  for 
too  short  a  time  (three  or  four  months  during  the  calendar  year) 
to  be  of  much  commercial  account.  According  to  them,  they 
will,  without  much  difficulty,  weather  the  storm.  Indeed,  they 
are  even  happy  that  the  anomaly  of  Calcutta  figuring  as  the 
capital  of  the  Supreme  as  well  as  of  the  Local  Government,  has 
been  removed,  and  that  the  prestige  of  the  local  administration 
has  been  enhanced  by  Bengal  being  made  a  Presidency.  They 
are  sure  that  their  city  is  too  well  established  to  be  dependent 
for  trade  upon  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  Viceroy  for  a 
few  months  out  of  each  year.  But  another  section  of  the  people 
refuse  to  be  thus  consoled,  and  see  the  doom  of  Calcutta’s  social, 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  political  life.  Still  another  set 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  dared  to  suggest  to 
his  Majesty  a  change  of  capital  which  involves  the  removal  of 
the  Court  during  the  cold  weather  from  the  uplifting  influences  of 
cultured  Calcutta.  They  express  indignation  at  the  fact  that 
the  seat  of  Government  is  being  shunted  into  the  sandy  plains 
of  North-Western  India,  which  they  claim  cannot  provide  the 
necessary  intellectual  atmosphere.  They  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Delhi  is  not  accessible  from  the  sea — a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage,  indeed,  they  aver,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  depends  upon 
its  navy  to  protect  India.  These  critics  cap  their  arguments  by 
saying  that  Delhi  is  an  inauspicious  capital — that  all  the  dynasties 
that  have  thus  favoured  her  have  perished.  The  one-time 
Moghul  metropolis  and  Hindu  stronghold  is  too  proud  to 
answer  back.  She  considers  it  sufficient  to  point  to  her  past. 
She  is  vain  of  her  intellectuality,  and  declares  that  she  will  give 
Oriental  wisdom  to  the  British  in  return  for  their  Occidental 
knowledge.  Delhi  looks  upon  herself  as  the  Eternal  City  of 
Hindostan.  She  is  next-door  to  the  north-west  frontier,  which 
has  bulked  very  large  in  Governmental  deliberations  during  the 
last  few  decades,  always  has  been  a  delicate  diplomatic  question, 
and  is  bound  to  grow  far  more  so  in  case  changes  in  Persia  may 
bring  about  conterminous  land  boundaries  for  Russia  and 
England.  As  the  railway  from  Europe  to  India  through  the 
north-west  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  possibility,  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  Government  headquarters  at  Delhi  may  mean  a 
saving  of  many  hours  in  the  transmission  of  mails  from  Whitehall 
to  the  Indian  capital.  At  any  rate,  Hindostan’s  Imperial  centre 
considers  herself  of  great  strategic  importance,  next  door,  as  she  is 
to  many  Native  States,  and  sitting  in  the  lap  of  the  martial  races 
of  India.  Since  Bombay  and  Karachi  will  benefit  by  the 
changes,  for  the  former  city  may  be  able  to  gratify  her  ambition 
to  be  the  first  city  in  India,  and  the  latter  to  become  a  far  more 
important  seaport  than  she  w'as  or  could  otherwise  have  become, 
they  pat  Delhi  on  the  back  and  salaam  the  Government  for  the 
favour  that  has  been  extended.  Some  say  that  the  astute 
Administration  has  removed  the  capital  from  Calcutta  to  escape 
the  Bengali  agitator,  and  also  to  decrease  his  mischief-making 
capacity  by  reducing  the  prestige  of  his  chief  city.  Meantime, 
the  Bengalis — a  sentimental  race — as  a  rule  do  not  mourn  their 
fate  over  losing  the  capital,  the  repartition  of  Bengal  being  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  recompense.  The  worst  comment  they  make 
about  it  is  that  the  Indian  Government  can  ill-afford  to  spend 
the  vast  sum  of  money  needed  for  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  which,  it  is  declared,  may  amount  to  ^£10, 000 ,000. 
This  argument  is  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  since  Delhi  is  only 
about  twelve  hours  distant  from  the  summer  headquarters  at 
Simla,  whereas  Calcutta  is  about  forty-eight  hours  from  it,  by 
making  the  move  the  Government  will  save  much  recurring 
expense,  and  therefore  can  well  afford  the  initial  disbursement 
involved  in  shifting  the  capital.  Those  opposed  to  the  transfer 
ask  what  will  become  of  the  splendid  office  buildings  erected  at 
Calcutta  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  are  answered  that 
they  will  be  utilised  by  the  Local  Administration.  At  any  rate, 
Delhi  says  that  if  the  Government  of  India  can  survive  without 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  being  in  direct  access  to  the  sea  during 
the  eight  or  nine  months  it  spends  on  the  Himalayan  heights,  it 
will  be  able  to  exist  during  the  remaining  three  or  four  months 
in  mid-winter,  without  the  good  offices  of  Calcutta.  The  King- 
Emperor  wisely  introduced,  in  his  Calcutta  speeches,  passages 
calculated  to  act  as  balm  to  the  Bengalis’  wounds.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Viceroy  has  thrown  a  sop  to  Calcutta  by  promising 
that  he  will  spend  a  month  there  every  winter. 

The  repartition  of  Bengal,  too,  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy. 
Those  against  the  measure  say  that  this  step  was  inadvisable 
when  the  agitation  against  Lord  Curzon’s  great  accomplishment 
had  died  dowm,  and  when  the  Liberal  regime  of  Lord  Morley 
had  more  than  once  pronounced  the  thing  “a  settled  fact.”  They 
add  that  inasmuch  as  this  change  means  giving  in  to  the  agitators, 
it  will  permanently  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  British-Indian 
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Administration,  make  the  Indians  clamour  all  the  louder,  and 
fire  the  hot-headed  ones  with  additional  zeal  for  propagating 
terrorism.  In  short,  they  say,  in  the  future,  whenever  the 
natives  of  India  want  a  concession  of  any  nature,  they  will  feel 
that  all  they  need  to  do  will  be  to  throw  a  few  bombs,  discharge 
a  few  revolver  shots,  and  butcher  a  few  Britishers,  in  order  to 
get  anything  they  want.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  say  that 
the  agitation  was  not  dead — only  silenced  by  coercive  measures, 
and  that  free  speech  and  free  writing  were  practically  suspended 
in  Bengal  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end.  They  say  that  only 
his  Majesty  could  have  dared  to  undo  the  partition,  as  the  Liberal 
Government  did  not  possess  the  requisite  courage  to  carry  out 
this  just  and  necessary  reform  in  its  own,  instead  of  the  Royal, 
name.  Moreover,  they  are  jubilant  over  the  fact  that,  coming 
as  it  did  through  the  King,  the  repartition  has  been  given  a 
finality  which  party  measures  are  said  essentially  to  lack.  In 
the  opinion  of  these  people,  the  move  has  shown  the  Indians,  as 
nothing  else  could  have  demonstrated  to  them,  that  their  faith 
in  Great  Britain’s  good  intentions  is  well  founded,  and  that  all 
their  just  aspirations  in  due  time  will  be  fulfilled.  This,  they 
aver,  will  rivet  India  to  England  with  hoops  of  steel.  A  great 
many  declare  that  the  partition  of  the  area  in  question  along  the 
lines  of  prevalent  vernaculars  is  a  master-stroke,  and  is  just  to 
all  parties  concerned ;  and  that  it  answers  the  purposes  Lord 
Curzon  had  in  mind  when  he  broke  up  Bengal,  viz.,  to  make  a 
cumbersome  administrative  division  less  burdensome  to  the  head 
of  the  Local  Government,  with  the  added  advantage  that  there 
is  no  feature  connected  with  it  calculated  to  rouse  the  animosity 
of  any  section  of  people. 

VII. 

When  the  fire  of  contention  has  spent  itself,  and  the  people 
are  able  to  take  a  more  dispassionate  view  of  the  Emperor’s 
Indian  visit,  probably  the  incident  connected  with  it  that  will 
loom  the  largest  will  be  the  one  which  has  received  the  smallest 
attention — the  King’s  pronouncement  on  the  expansion  of  India’s 
educational  system.  Leaving  aside  the  grant  of  300, 000,  and 
the  promise  of  further  aid  “in  future  years  on  a  generous  scale,” 
the  King’s  declaration  of  the  educational  policy  which  hereafter 
is  to  be  pursued  in  Hindustan  deserves  especial  attention.  In 
his  speech  at  Calcutta  on  January  6th,  in  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  he  said  :  — 

“It  is  my  wish  that  there  may  be  spread  over  the  land  a  network  of 
schools  and  colleges  from  which  will  go  forth  loyal  and  manly  and  useful 
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citizens,  able  to  hold  their  own  in  industries  and  agriculture,  and  all  the 
vocations  in  life,  and  it  is  my  wish,  too,  that  the  homes  of  my  Indian 
subjects  may  be  brightened  and  their  labour  sweetened  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  with  all  that  follows  in  its  train — a  higher  level  of  thought,  of 
comfort,  and  of  health.  It  is  through  education  that  my  wish  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  cause  of  education  in  India  will  ever  be  very  close  to  iny 
heart.” 

There  is  only  one  other  document  in  existence  in  the  whole 
world  to  which  this  passage  can  be  compared,  and  that  is  the 
Rescript  on  Education  issued  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  Mitsuhito, 
Emperor  of  Japan.  In  order  to  turn  the  faces  of  his  subjects 
from  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  light  of  advancing 
civilisation,  the  Euler  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  declared  his 
educational  policy  in  the  following  w^ords  :  — 

“The  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  a  successful  life.  All 
knowledge,  from  that  necessary  for  daily  life  to  that  higher  knowledge 
necessary  to  prepare  officials,  farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  physicians,  &c., 
for  their  respective  vocations,  is  acquired  by  learning.  A  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  schools  were  first  started  in  this  country.  But  for  the  farmers, 
artisans,  and  merchants,  and  also  for  women,  learning  was  regarded  as 
beyond  their  sphere,  owing  to  some  misapprehension  in  the  way  of  school 
administration.  Even  among  the  higher  classes  much  time  was  spent  in  the 
useless  occupation  of  writing  poetry  and  composing  maxims,  instead  of 
learning  what  would  be  for  their  benefit  or  that  of  the  State.  Now  an 
educational  system  has  been  established,  and  the  schedules  of  study 
re-modelled.  It  is  designed  that  education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there 
may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family,  or  a  family  with  an  ignorant 
member.” 

This  Rescript  to-day  is  worshipped  by  the  Japanese  people— for 
the  achievements  of  Modern  Nippon,  and  its  future  prosperity, 
are  based  upon  it. 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer,  when  all  else  is  forgotten, 
the  King’s  words  about  the  educational  policy  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  pursue,  if  his  suggestions  are  loyally  and 
generously  carried  out,  will  be  remembered.  Posterity,  proud 
of  Hindostan’s  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  economic  stability  and 
progress,  will  point  to  the  first  trip  undertaken  by  the  “White 
Maharaja,”  in  1911  and  1912,  during  the  course  of  which  the  first 
definite  pronouncement  was  made  to  accelerate  the  speed  and 
multiply  the  power  of  the  machinery  which  is  removing  the 
stigma  of  ignorance  and  superstition  from  twentieth-century 
India.  If  his  Majesty  had  done  naught  else  but  this,  the  money, 
time,  and  trouble  involved  in  the  visit  would  wisely  and  well  have 
been  spent. 

Saint  Nihal  Singh. 


the  KUSSIAN  CONSUL-GENERAL  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 

JEWS. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  there  appeared,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Russian  Consul-General  in  London  (Baron  A. 
Heyking),  under  the  guise  of  a  disquisition  on  Anglo-Russian 
progress,  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Tsar, 
and  an  apologia  for  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Government 
towards  them.  It  is  significant  that  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  the 
British  Deputation  to  St.  Petersburg  should  have  been  chosen 
for  this  outburst — as  though  the  Consul-General  had  concluded 
that  the  hour  had  come  when  the  Russian  entente  could  be 
crowned  by  a  formal  British  endorsement  of  the  Jewish  persecu¬ 
tion.  I  propose,  in  this  article,  to  examine  the  statements  of 
Baron  Heyking — so  far  as  the  limitations  of  space  will  allow, 
premising  only  that  as  he  has  imprudently  raised  the  diplomatic 
safety  curtain  behind  which  the  Russian  Authorities  have  worked 
their  will  with  six  million  Jews,  the  friends  of  liberty  will  take 
care  to  keep  it  raised  until  the  facts  concerning  the  frightful 
Russo- Jewish  tragedy  are  burnt  in  upon  the  conscience  of 
Christian  Europe. 

Baron  Heyking’s  article  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  a  two-fold 
plea — viz.  :  (1)  that  the  Jewish  persecution  either  does  not  exist, 
or  is  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  (2)  that  so  far  as  it  is  real ,  it  is 
deserved  and  necessary. 

The  Consul-General  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  decide  on  which 
of  two  wooden  legs  he  will  elect  to  stand.  At  one  moment  he 
speaks  of  the  “alleged  persecution  ”  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  while 
at  another  we  get  the  admission  that  the  activity  of  the  Jews 
is  restrained  in  Russia  by  the  law  and  by  administrative  measures, 
though  he  argues  that  the  restrictions  are  just.  As  to  the 
“alleged  persecution,”  the  entente  is  surely  not  so  old  that 
Englishmen  have  forgotten  Kishineff.  The  red  annals  of  the 
Russian  persecution — its  loot  and  rapine  and  savage  atrocities 
—are  written  in  the  files  of  every  English  newspaper,  and  in  the 
solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  which  on  one  great 
occasion  went  out  from  the  London  Guildhall.  The  persecution 
of  the  Russian  Jew  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  or  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  takes  two 
forms.  In  the  first  place,  and  in  the  main,  it  consists  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  oppressive  and  mutually  contradictory  laws  and  circulars, 
designed  to  stamp  upon  the  Jewish  features  the  brand  of  helotry, 
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and  to  render  the  Jewish  existence  precarious,  if  not  impossible. 
When  this  process  of  legal  ruin  lags,  it  is  speeded  up  by  wholesale 
massacres,  such  as  those  of  the  year  1905.  As  to  this  latter 
assertion,  let  public  recollection  speak.  As  to  the  former,  let  me 
quote  the  testimony  of  one  who  certainly  held  no  brief  for  the 
Kussian  Jews — Major  (now  Sir  William)  Evans  Gordon.  Sir 
William  (who  had  previously  gone  on  a  special  mission  of  study 
to  Eussia  in  connection  with  his  agitation  for  an  Alien  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act)  told  the  Immigration  Commission  that  :  “The  Jews,  who 
for  several  centuries  have  been  Eussian  subjects,  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  and  who  have  contributed  largely  to  its  wealth  and 
prosperity,  are  classed  with  people  of  the  lowest  standard  of 
civilisation.  ...  In  all  legislation  which  affects  the  Jews  there 
is  an  obvious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  Government 
to  suppress  them  and  prevent  them  from  taking  their  natural 
place  in  the  social  and  official  life  of  the  country.” 

It  was  the  late  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  (M.  Pobiedonost- 
zeff)  who  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  one-third  of  the  Jews 
in  Eussia  would  be  forced  to  emigrate,  another  third  would  be 
compelled  to  accept  Baptism ,  and  the  remainder  would  be  brought 
to  the  verge  of  starvation  ! 

Baron  Hey  king  argues  that  if  the  persecution  is  not  a  myth, 
it  is  at  any  rate  only  a  trivial  affair.  He  admits  that  the  majority 
of  the  Jews  in  Eussia  are  kept  within  certain  territorial  limits, 
and  are  not  allowed  free  movement  over  the  Empire.  But  he 
contends  that  this  entails  little  hardship,  seeing  that  these  limits 
— the  Pale  of  Settlement,  as  they  are  usually  called — comprise 
twenty-six  provinces,  forming  an  area  double  the  size  of  both 
France  and  Germany,  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain.  “It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said,”  remarks 
Baron  Heyking,  “that  the  Jews  in  Eussia  are  crowded  together.” 
Can  it  really  be  believed  that  the  Consul-General  has  never  heard 
of  the  famous  May  Laws,  by  which  Jews  (with  certain  exceptions) 
are  confined  in  fifteen  of  the  twenty-six  (or  is  it  twenty-five?) 
provinces,  to  the  cities  and  townlets?  Surely,  it  is  one  thing  to 
confine  a  population  to  a  large  territory,  and  quite  another  to 
restrict  it  to  the  towns  in  that  territory.  Surely,  too,  Baron 
Heyking  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  the  May  Laws  were 
enacted,  Jews  from  the  villages  were  driven  back,  pell-mell,  on 
to  the  masses  in  the  towns,  intensifying  the  congestion  in  those 
places  and  adding  to  the  desperation  of  the  struggle  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Yet  it  is  this  very  restriction  to  the  towns— ignored  by  the 
Consul-General — which  Major  Evans  Gordon  told  the  Aliens  Com¬ 
mission  is  the  causa  causans  of  a  great  deal  of  the  misery  and 
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poverty  from  which  the  Jews  suffer.  “  Some  idea  of  its  results,” 
he  pointed  out,  “may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  eighteen 
months  after  it  was  passed  the  Jewish  population  of  the  town  of 
Tchernigov  rose  from  5,000  to  20,000  souls,  so  that  four  people 
had  to  find  a  living  where  previously  it  was  difficult  enough  for 
one  to  earn  bread.” 

Last  June  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament,  pleading  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Pale.  It  stated  that  in  the  Wilna  Province  there 
were  more  than  200,000  Jews,  of  whom  90  per  cent,  lived  in  the 
towns  and  townlets — an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  continued  exiles  from  the  villages.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  families  consisting  of  ten  persons  very  often 
lived  in  one  small  room,  that  the  illness  or  unemployment  of  the 
bread-winner  was  accompanied  by  the  starvation  of  the  whole 
family ;  and  that  epidemics  and  mortality  also  showed  a  steady 
increase.  Let  me  append  here  a  little  pen-picture  drawn  during  a 
debate  in  the  Duma  on  the  Village  Zemstvo  Bill  by  a  Christian 
Deputy,  M.  Shingarev  :  — 

“It  is  stated,”  he  said,  “  tliat  Jews  are  revolutionaries.  I  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  were  otherwise.  The  Russian  laws  drive  them  into  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  ranks.  When  I  visited  Wilna,  I  asked  my  friends  to  point  out  to  me 
the  Jewish  quarter.  I  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  hungry  and  naked 
Jewish  families  living  in  dark  cellars  on  a  sum  of  a  half  of  a  kopeika  (a 
kopeika  amounts  to  a  farthing)  per  day.  I  saw  horrifying  scenes,  faces 
wliicli  can  scarcely  be  described  as  human.  You  have  never  acted  towards 
them  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  you  are  a  blot  on  Christianity  by  your 
measures  against  them.  Your  policy  is  to  tax  them  and  restrict  them. 
Unfortunate  is  the  land  which  is  afraid  of  its  own  subjects!  ” 

One  should  add  that  this  devil’s  work  of  segregation  is  clinched 
by  the  closing  against  Jews  of  a  number  of  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Jew  can  find  no  employment  on  the  railways,  or  in 
the  postal  department.  Over  the  doors  of  the  municipal  offices 
stands  in  most  cases  the  legend,  “No  Jew  need  apply.”  He  is 
largely  excluded  from  the  great  liquor  traffic,  and  to  complete 
his  difficulties,  the  Black  Hundreds  and  sometimes  the  Priests 
organise  stores  against  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  trade. 

Those  Jews  who  lived  in  the  villages  before  May  3rd,  1882, 
have  theoretically  been  given  the  right  to  live  there  still.  But 
it  is  left  for  the  local  police  to  say  which  Jews  have  fulfilled  this 
condition  of  domicile,  and  which  have  not.  From  time  to  time 
the  police"  re-register  the  rights  of  residence  of  the  village  Jews, 
no  matter  how  frequently  this  has  already  been  done ;  and  as 
it  naturally  grows  more  and  more  difficult  to  prove  that  any 
given  person  lived  in  a  village  many  years  ago,  the  uncertainty 
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of  the  Jew’s  existence  becomes  manifest.  The  Jew’s  misfortune 
is  the  policeman’s  opportunity.  Often  he  must  bribe — or  depart ; 
but  even  the  bribe  does  not  always  spell  deliverance,  and  so  come 
the  periodic  “drives”  carried  out  against  the  Jews  of  the  Eussian 
villages.  Indeed,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Jews  temporarily 
absent  from  their  village  home  forfeit  their  right  to  return. 

Baron  Heyking  mentions  certain  exceptions  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Pale.  The  whole  empire,  he  points  out,  is  open  to  Jewish 
artisans.  But  he  does  not  say  on  what  conditions.  Thus,  the 
Jewish  artisan  who  desires  to  live  outside  the  Pale  must  obtain 
from  the  Artisans’  Guild  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  his  trade. 
But  the  Guilds  have  largely  disappeared  from  the  Pale  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  I  am  told  that  only  four  such  bodies,  whose  authority  to 
grant  certificates  is  not  contested,  exist  to-day  in  that  area.  Those 
artisans  w’ho  do  possess  certificates  have  to  produce  them  for 
inspection  when  called  upon.  Frequently  they  are  pronounced  to 
be  irregular,  and  expulsion  follows.  These  arbitrary  cancellations 
of  certificates  are  continuous. 

Jewish  artisans  outside  the  Pale  must  only  follow  their  own 
trade,  and  they  must  be  actually  engaged  in  that  trade.  Last 
November,  sixty -four  of  them  were  banished  from  St.  Petersburg 
with  their  families,  for  not  having  been  found  at  work  when 
visited  by  the  police.  At  Kieff,  last  summer,  scores  of  Jews  were 
expelled  for  not  having  been  found  at  work  on  Saturday  (the 
Jewish  Sabbath).  Jewish  artisans  are  penalised  for  the  terrible 
crime  of  selling  articles  which  are  not  of  their  own  manufacture- 
even  if  they  are  accessory  to  their  own  productions.  A  Jewish 
watchmaker  may  make  watches.  But  Heaven  help  him  if  he  is 
caught,  red-handed,  in  the  offence  of  dealing  in  watch  chains. 
Only  in  January  last  it  was  announced  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
authorities  had  decided  to  introduce  gradually  a  new  regulation 
granting  the  right  of  residence  in  the  capital  only  to  the  Jewish 
master-artisan  who  had  work  enough  to  employ  two  assistants. 
When,  some  time  ago,  at  Eiga,  300  Jewish  workmen  struck  for 
better  conditions,  the  police  applied  to  them  the  regulation  which 
permits  the  residence  of  Jewish  artisans  outside  the  Pale  only 
so  long  as  they  retain  their  occupations.  Yet  Baron  Heyking 
would  doubtless  assert — perhaps  with  literal  truth — that  the 
Russian  laws  do  not  differentiate  between  the  right  of  Jew  and 
non-Jew  to  strike.  Artisans  have  been  expelled  recently  for 
exercising  alternative  occupations  to  their  own,  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Kieff,  Smolensk,  Tambov,  Kasan,  Saratov,  Kursk  Vologda 
and  Kharkoff,  to  say  nothing  of  the  villages  in  the  provinces  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Tchemigov,  Grodno,  and  Bessarabia.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  total  number  of  Jewish  artisan  shops  in 
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fifteen  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  interior  of  Russia, 
according  to  an  official  investigation  in  1893,  was  ascertained  to  be 
less  than  2,000,  while  the  total  number  of  Jewish  artisans  outside 
the  Pale  was  estimated  at  considerably  less  than  10,000? 

Then,  says  the  Consul-General,  merchants  of  the  First  Guild 
are  permitted  the  right  of  unrestricted  residence.  It  is  true  that 
these  merchants,  after  belonging  to  their  Guild  in  the  Pale  for  five 
years,  and  paying  a  tax  of  800  roubles  a  year  (about  i£80),  may  go 
to  the  rest  of  Russia.  But  they  must  also  pay  the  tax  outside  the 
Pale  for  another  ten  years ;  and  to  a  small  merchant  this  may 
amount  to  half  his  income.  But  the  merchants,  like  the  artisans, 
are  constantly  tormented.  They  may  not  acquire  real  estate 
outside  the  towns.  Their  right  to  frequent  fairs  has  been 
encroached  upon,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  may  only  live 
outside  the  Pale  while  under  their  parents’  roof.  When  a 
daughter  marries  she  loses  the  right  of  residence  beyond  the  Pale 
if  her  husband  does  not  possess  it,  while  a  son  over  twenty-one 
must  acquire  his  own  right  of  residence. 

The  late  M.  Stolypin  viewed  with  particular  horror  any  trans¬ 
action  of  a  Jewish  merchant  outside  the  Pale  which  did  not  tally 
with  that  indicated  in  his  trade  certificate.  Last  year  a  new 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  Jews  from  attending  the  fairs  without 
tendering  evidence  that  they  had  never  been  involved  in  criminal 
affairs.  As  for  the  wife  and  children  of  a  Jewish  merchant  who 
dies  outside  the  Pale  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence, 
they  can  only  continue  to  reside  there  if  they  go  on  paying  the 
tax — not  always  an  easy  thing  for  a  widow,  with  perhaps  little 
children.  At  the  moment  when  M.  Stolypin  was  stricken  down, 
he  was  busy  with  plans  for  the  nationalisation  of  commerce,  i.e., 
with  vexatious  proposals  for  restricting  Jews  in  trade. 

Jewish  graduates,  too,  says  the  Consul-General,  can  reside 
where  they  will.  But  he  omits  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  severe 
limitations  placed  upon  the  entrance  of  Jews  into  universities, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them  can  become  graduates.  These 
limitations,  which,  with  other  educational  restrictions,  form  the 
cruellest  and  most  keenly  felt  weapons  in  the  anti- Jewish  armoury, 
curtail  likewise  the  value  of  the  right  of  free  movement  which 
Baron  Heyking  mentions  as  being  granted  to  Jewish  lawyers  and 
doctors.  If  only  a  few  Jews,  comparatively  speaking,  can  enter 
the  universities  and  gain  a  medical  degree,  only  a  small  number 
of  Jews  can  pass  outside  the  Pale  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
doctors.  Those  who  do  are  met  with  the  usual  hindrances. 
Municipal  hospitals  frequently  close  their  doors  against  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  State  except  when  it  is  at  war  (Jewish 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
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being  limited  to  5  per  cent.).  When  hostilities  are  proceeding, 
Jewish  medical  men  are  sent  off  to  the  field  of  battle  in 
thousands.  Out  of  a  total  of  7,065  doctors  despatched  to  the 
front  during  the  Japanese  war,  2,065  were  Jews. 

As  to  the  Jewish  lawyers,  they  are  subject  to  perpetual  pin¬ 
pricks.  In  particular,  they  have  had  a  bad  time  under  the 
regime  of  M.  Shcheglovitoff  (the  Minister  of  Justice),  who  has 
used  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  keep  Jews  out  of  the  Courts 
and  arrest  their  advancement.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  this 
official  intimated  that  he  would  feel  obliged  to  refrain  for  a  long 
time  from  appointing  Jews  as  advocates.  (It  rests  with  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  promote  Jewish  assistant-advocates  to  the 
rank  of  full  advocate.)  This  gentleman  was  also  responsible  for  the 
unprecedented  action  of  committing  the  Jewish  advocate,  Hiller- 
son,  to  gaol  for  a  speech  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  counsel. 
One  of  the  Minister’s  latest  steps  is  to  endeavour  to  limit  the 
number  of  Jews  who  can  become  assistant-advocates. 

As  for  the  Jewish  chemists,  dentists,  assistant  chemists,  and 
midwives,  to  whom  Baron  Heyking  also  refers,  their  position  is 
always  more  or  less  insecure.  Dentists  and  chemists,  e.g.,  have 
been  expelled  for  engaging  in  occupations  other  than  their  own 
profession;  and  the  late  M.  Stolypin,  a  year  or  two  ago,  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Senate  in  which  he  insisted  that  chemists, 
dentists,  mid  wives,  &c.,  outside  the  Pale,  ought  to  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  occupations. 

From  the  above,  and  it  is  far  from  exhausting  the  facts  that 
might  be  mentioned,  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Consul-General’s  assurance  that  “in  the 
case  of  all  those  Jews  who  can  prove  that  they  are  engaged  in 
useful  and  self-supporting  occupations,  no  limitation  exists  to 
their  right  of  settling  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  may 
choose.” 

If  some  of  the  Russian  Jews  emigrate  to  Great  Britain,  says 
Baton  Heyking,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  their  extravagance  in 
producing  an  excessive  and  ever-increasing  number  of  offspring 
who  cannot  find  adequate  means  of  subsistence  at  home.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  the  Jewish  population,  he  says,  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  Russian  population  taken  as  a  whole,  and  Russia  has 
the  “appalling”  number  of  six  million  Jews,  or  4*2  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  As  to  this,  I  would  say  that  if  Jews  are  4  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  they  contribute  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
crime,  and  much  of  that  merely  technical  crime,  consisting  of 
the  attempt  to  evade  the  multitudinous  special  restrictions,  which 
hang  like  millstones  round  their  necks.  As  for  the  rate  of 
increase,  how  much  is  due  to  actual  births,  and  how  much 
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to  a  small  death-rate,  brought  about  by  the  care  which  Jews 
bestow  upon  their  children  and  their  womanhood,  and  the  racial 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  alcoholism?  Furthermore,  where  does 
Baron  Hey  king  get  his  estimates  from?  A  priori,  one  would 
expect  that  a  population  deprived  of  its  youth  by  emigration 
would  show  a  falling  off  in  its  rate  of  increase,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  Jewish  marriages  and  births  in  Kussia 
have  declined  materially.  I  may  point  out  that  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  recently  mentioned  that  the  number  of  Jewish 
births  had  very  considerably  diminished  during  the  last  few 
decades.  While,  it  said,  in  the  period  between  1876-80  the 
average  number  of  births  per  year  was  11,169,  there  were  only 
6,724  in  the  year  1909. 

It  is  true,  says  the  Consul-General,  that  Jews  in  Eussia  do 
not  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  Christians,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  political  or  religious 
persecution.  Does  Baron  Heyking  really  imagine  that  if  a  man 
is  to  be  strangled  it  matters  much  to  him  what  particular  kind 
of  rope  is  used  for  the  purpose?  As  for  the  question  of  religious 
persecution ,  it  is  significant  that  for  the  oppressed  Jew  conversion 
spells  release.  The  Jew  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  finds 
the  whole  of  the  anti- Jewish  code  wiped  out,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  And,  as  for  political  oppression,  it  is  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  that  six  millions  of  Jews  have  only  two  representatives  in 
the  Duma.  Those  who  remember  the  violent  methods  which 
the  late  Prefect  of  Odessa  (General  Tolmatcheff)  employed  to 
prevent  a  Jew  from  being  elected  for  that  city  will  not  attach 
much  value  to  Baron  Heyking’s  suggestion  that  “Jews  may  be 
members  of  the  Duma  for  any  constituency  in  Eussia.” 

The  Consul-General  insists  that  the  Eussian  Government  places 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  entry  of  Jewish  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  commercial  and  industrial  houses  into  Eussia. 
If  this  means  that  Jewish  business  men  from  abroad  are  under 
no  difficulty  in  Eussia,  I  would  only  ask  Baron  Heyking  whether, 
as  a  Consul,  he  has  heard  of  the  facts  that,  upon  representations 
from  the  Merchants  Society  of  Berlin,  the  question  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  business  men  in  Eussia  has  been  under  discussion 
by  the  Anglo-German  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  ;  and  that  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  also  considered  the  matter ;  and  has  agreed  to  write  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  question? 

Limitations  of  space  prevent  a  detailed  treatment  of  this 
question.  But  T  would  suggest  that  Baron  Heyking  should  settle 
matters  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  Excellency 
might  also,  at  the  same  time,  explain  what  happens  to  a  Jewish 
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professional  man  in  England  who  desires  to  enter  the  Russian 
Dominions ;  and  how  it  was  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  assured  a 
Jewish  correspondent  (Mr.  E.  Rosenfeld)  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  the  Russian  Consular  visa  was  not  granted  to  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  of  whatever  nationality,  save  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Finally,  I  come  to  that  part  of  Baron  Heyking’s  argument 
wherein  he  implies  that  Jewish  persecution,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
is  deserved  and  necessary.  He  complains  that  the  Jews  are  not 
found  except  in  inconsiderable  numbers  among  the  peasantry. 
The  candour  of  this  statement  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  buy  land  outside  the  cities  and  market 
towns,  and  are  forcibly  herded  in  the  urban  areas.  Next  comes 
the  stock  complaint  that  the  Jews  evade  military  service  as  far 
as  possible.  Yet  the  proportion  of  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Army 
actually  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  Jews  to  the  total  population. 
If  we  take  the  Russian  peace  effective  as  1,100,000  (the  figure 
given  in  the  Russian  Year  Book),  and  the  Jewish  contingent  as 
50,000,^  \ve  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  Jews  give  to  the  colours 
some  per  cent,  of  the  total  peace  strength,  although  they  form 
only  4‘2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  That,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
many  Jews  who  are  absent  through  emigration  (brought  about 
by  poverty,  which  is,  in  turn,  largely  induced  by  persecution). 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  contended  in  the  Duma  that  the  Jewish 
contingent  in  the  Army  is  proportionately  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  nationality  in  the  Empire ;  and  certainly,  in  Warsaw, 
last  year,  665  Jews  were  enrolled  as  soldiers,  as  against  only  536 
non- Jews,  although  the  percentage  of  Jews  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  35‘8.  In  other  words,  although  the  Jews  formed 
only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  population,  they  contributed 
well  over  half  of  the  number  of  recruits.  During  the  war  with 
Japan  it  is  calculated  that  30,000  Jews  were  sent  to  the  front, 
many  of  whom  won  glowing  eulogies  from  their  commanders  for 
the  valour  they  displayed.  An  examination  of  the  casualty  lists 
in  that  campaign  by  a  famous  non-Jewish  journalist  (M.  Usov) 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  3,000  distinctive  Jewish  names,  and 
as  many  semi-Jewish  names  (which  M.  Usov  felt  sure  were  not 
those  of  Russians).  Of  73,301  prisoners  in  Japan,  only  1,739 
were  Jews.  Yet,  when  the  war  was  over,  wounded  Jewish 
soldiers  were  discharged  from  the  Moscow  Military  Hospital  and 
exiled  to  the  Pale. 

If,  says  Baron  Heyking,  Russia  were  to  give  to  the  Jews  all  the 
rights  which  are  enjoyed  by  her  other  subjects,  she  would  expose 

(1)  The  Jews  enrolled,  in  the  three  years  1908-10,  numbered  18,131,  17,889, 
and  18.997  respectively. 
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the  millions  of  good-natured,  easy-going,  unsuspecting  and  hard¬ 
working  peasants  to  a  merciless  exploitation  and  subjugation  by 
the  Jews.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  then,  that  nobody  has 
pleaded  more  strongly  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pale  than  the  aged 
peasant  deputy,  M.  Zacharov,  and  his  famous  peasant  colleague 
inthe  Duma,  M.  Gulkin? 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  precisely  where  the  Jews  are  allowed 
to  live  that  the  peasants  prosper  most.  If  trustworthy  figures 
were  available,  it  would  be  found  that  the  land  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  Pale  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  peasants  elsewhere ; 
and  that  their  arrears  of  taxation  are  smaller,  while  it  has  also 
been  contended  that  the  interest  which  they  pay  on  advances  is 
likewise  less.  At  all  events,  no  body  of  men  has  begged  more 
explicitly  that  Jews  should  be  retained  in  villages  than  men  of 
the  peasant  class — the  alleged  victims  of  Jewish  exploitation. 

The  Jews,  says  Baron  Heyking,  feel  themselves  to  be  foreigners 
among  the  population  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwell.  The 
ardour  with  which  they  have  fought  for  Kussia  and  the  love 
which  they  never  cease  to  retain  for  it  in  the  lands  of  exile,  give 
the  lie  to  this  imputation.  But  if  they  did  feel  as  foreigners  in 
Russia,  could  they  be  blamed  for  it,  in  face  of  a  system  which 
deliberately  brands  them  as  such?  Surely  the  best  way  to  fill  a 
community  with  patriotism  is  to  throw  open  to  it  the  schools 
where  the  spirit  of  the  nation  manifests  itself  in  its  most  essential 
form.  But  the  Eussian  authorities  plot  and  plan  to  exclude  the 
Jews  so  far  as  they  can  from  the  educational  institutions,  expend¬ 
ing  sleepless  energy  in  devising  plans  for  restricting  the  proportion 
of  Jews  that  may  enter  them.  As  the  brilliant  orator,  Eoditcheff, 
told  the  Duma  last  March ,  “  Our  Ministry  does  not  spread  educa¬ 
tion,  but  is  occupied  in  calculating  Jewish  percentages!  ”  Some 
months  ago  a  paper  at  Poltava  published  a  curious  advertisement 
from  a  Jew,  who  offered  to  pay  the  fees  at  the  local  gymnasium 
of  three  Christian  children.  The  reason  for  the  strange  offer  was 
that,  by  the  admission  of  the  three  Christian  children,  an  extra 
place  under  the  percentage  norm  would  be  provided  for  a  Jew, 
and  the  advertiser  hoped  by  this  desperate  means  to  secure  the 
admission  of  his  son.  “The  only  possible  solution  of  the  so-called 
Jewish  question  in  Enssia,”  says  Baron  Heyking,  “is  that  the 
Jews  should  make,  whole-heartedly,  common  cause  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  If  they  do  this,  the  last  trace  of 
the  restrictions  on  their  rights  as  compared  with  those  of  Christians 
is  bound  to  disappear  automatically.”  I  believe  that  the  Jews 
are  already,  and  have  always  been,  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  But  if  Baron  Heyking  believes  that  they  are  not,  the 
best  way  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  is  surely  to  create 
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common  rights.  It  is  thirty  years  since  the  Pahlen  Commission 
reported  that  the  Jewish  question  could  only  be  solved  by  complete 
Jewish  emancipation.  Yet  to-day  there  are  said  to  be  lawyers  in 
Kussia  whose  whole  business  consists  in  giving  opinions  as  to 
what  a  Jew  may  or  may  not  do.  “My  connection  with  Poland,” 
wrote  the  present  Governor-General  of  Poland  (M.  Skalon), 
recently,  “has  converted  me  from  a  Jew-baiter  into  a  friend  of  the 
Jews.  The  latter  possess  good  qualities  and  noble  feelings.  They 
are  a  merciful,  charitable,  and  non-extravagant  people,  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  the  Christians.  The  day  when  the  Jew  will  be 
emancipated  will  be  the  happiest  day  in  my  life,  because  it  will 
also  bring  advantages  and  prosperity  to  the  Eussian  nation.” 

If  the  Eussian  authorities  who  profess  to  fear  the  Jewish 
element  will  only  shake  off  this  foolish  nightmare,  release  the 
millions  of  Jews  now  immured  in  the  Pale,  and  grant  them  equal 
rights  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  then  these  people, 
containing  among  them  some  of  the  finest  civic  material  in  the 
world,  will,  instead  of  remaining  a  solid,  and  to  the  Consul-General 
“appalling,”  mass,  become  lost  in  the  remaining  96  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  while  communicating  to  it  an  invigorating  and 
quickening  influence.  This,  I  am  certain,  is  the  view  which  would 
be  taken  by  justice  and  liberty-loving  Englishmen.  It  is  the  view 
which  will  be  endorsed  by  the  Eussian  nation — for  w^hom  the 
Jews,  distinguishing  between  people  and  Government,  entertain 
a  warm  regard — on  the  day  that  it  comes  into  its  rightful  political 
inheritance. 


S.  Gelberg. 


THE  MlSHMl  MISSION. 


In  addition  to  the  operations  which  Major-General  Bower,  C.B,, 
is  conducting  against  the  Abors,  missions  of  friendship  have  been 
sent  to  the  Mirri  tribes,  whose  country  lies  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  Mishmis,  w'ho  occupy  the  areas  to  the  east  of  the  present 
theatre  of  war  and  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  territories  of  China 
and  India  in  North-Eastern  Asia.  These  missions,  though  differ¬ 
ing  in  character  from  the  Abor  expedition,  stand  really  in  the 
closest  political  and  strategical  relations  to  it ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
grave  consequences  which  would  attend  any  further  encroachment 
of  the  Mishmi  border  by  Chinese  troops,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
the  Mishmi  venture  is  not  the  most  important  of  the  three. 

The  Mishmi  Mission  is  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  C.  M. 
Dundas,  “a  frontier  officer  of  valuable  experience,  in  whose  tact 
and  skill  the  Government  of  India  feel  absolute  reliance.” 
Although  but  little  more  than  thirty,  Mr.  W.  C.  M.  Dundas  is  an 
unrivalled  expert  on  the  languages  and  tribes  of  the  North- 
Eastern  border  of  India,  and  deservedly  holds  a  very  high  position 
in  his  service.  A  recognised  successor  to  the  men  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  Indian 
frontier,  he  is  destined  assuredly  to  wear  the  laurels  of  a  great 
career.  With  him,  as  the  lawyers  say,  is  Major  Charles  Bliss, 
1st  Battalion  2nd  Gurkhas,  a  keen-hearted  soldier  whose  expe¬ 
riences  of  frontier  work  on  the  Assam  border  have  taken  him  on 
active  service  every  year  since  1905.  The  other  officers  of  the 
Mission  comprise  a  body  of  peculiarly  capable  and  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  specially  selected  and  are  admirably  fitted 
for  the  parts  they  have  to  fill.  The  military  strength  of  the 
Mission  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Naga  Hills  Military  Police  with  Captain  Hard- 
castle  and  under  Major  Bliss ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dacca 
Military  Police  with  Captain  Kobertson  and  under  Captain  Bally  ; 
two  hundred  Sapi)ers  and  Miners  with  Lieutenant  Chesney,  E.E., 
Lieutenant  Gray,  E.E.,  Lieutenant  Martin,  E.E.,  and  under 
Lieutenant  Le  Bretton,  E.E. ;  fifty  Survey  with  Lieutenant 
Morshead,  E.E.,  and  under  Captain  Gunter,  E.E.  Captain 
Jeflercy,  OOth  Carnatic  Infantry,  who  knows  more  Chinese 
dialects  than  any  other  officer  in  the  British  Army,  is  acting  as 
Chinese  interpreter,  while  Captain  F.  M.  Bailey,  of  the  Indian 
Political  Department,  who  recently  made  a  venturesome  journey 
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from  China  into  India,  traversing  the  Chino-Tibetan  border  and 
the  heart  of  the  Mishmi  country  in  doing  so,  is  Intelligence 
Oliicer.  Captain  MacDonald,  I.M.S.,  with  four  Indian  hospital 
assistants,  has  charge  of  the  medical  arrangements,  while  Con¬ 
ductor  Lyttle,  of  the  Indian  Supply  and  Transport  Corps,  is 
responsible  for  the  supply  train,  and  the  dii'ection  of  the  twelve 
hundred  Naga  Coolies  who  act  as  its  porters. 

The  route  which  the  Mission  is  following  threads  the  course 
of  the  Lohit  Valley,  which  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  region 
that  never  before  has  been  entered  by  any  large  party  of  Europeans. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conspicuous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Needham,  a  former  political  officer  at  Sadiya,  who  approached  so 
close  to  Eima  that  he  was  able  to  fix  its  position  relatively  to 
Sadiya,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  whole  of  the  Mishmi  district 
could  be  described  as  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  Mr.  Dundas 
and  his  gallant  colleagues,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  pioneers,  while  the  progress  of  their  hazardous  march 
must  be  followed  with  sympathetic  interest.  Up  to  the  present 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  have  been  no  disasters  to 
report,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  not  been 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  force.  In  a  measure  this  was 
expected,  as  Mr.  Dundas  and  Major  Bliss,  before  the  start  of 
the  Mission  took  place,  saw  to  it  that  the  preparations  should 
be  lacking  in  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  convenience  and 
future  comfort  of  the  troops  at  any  moment  on  any  part  of  the 
march.  , 

The  distance  from  Sadiya,  from  where  the  expedition  set  out, 
to  Eima,  the  real  limit  of  Chinese  authority  on  the  Tibeto-Mishmi 
border,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles.  Unless  Mr.  Dundas 
was  invited  by  the  Chinese  to  visit  Eima,  however,  the  Mission 
had  been  ordered  not  to  advance  beyond  Walong,  where,  in  a 
village  of  three  dilapidated  houses,  some  form  of  Chinese  post 
had  been  set  up.  From  Sadiya  to  Walong  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  and  as  neither  supplies  nor 
villages  would  be  forthcoming  on  the  route  of  the  march, 
Mr.  Dundas  proposed  to  establish  along  the  course  of  the  Lohit 
Valley  a  string  of  posts  which  could  serve  as  the  main  supply 
depots  of  the  column.  They  were  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  fifty 
miles ;  and ,  between  them ,  there  were  to  be  the  small  stockades 
which  were  intended  to  form  the  sectional  camps,  and  indicated 
the  limits  of  the  day’s  march.  Even  in  this  one  detail  it  will 
be  seen  how  elaborate  was  the  character  of  the  preliminary  work 
which  had  to  be  put  in  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
almost  every  part  of  the  preparations  entailed  equal  labour,  for. 
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before  the  posts  could  be  built,  the  sites  had  to  be  selected  and 
surveys  to  be  made ;  and  before  the  stores  could  be  transported 
from  the  base  to  the  selected  positions  on  the  line  of  march,  a 
track  had  to  be  cut  through  the  jungles  or  blasted  across  the 
mountain  slopes.  Finally,  the  rivers  had  to  be  bridged.  These 
duties  fell  in  the  main  to  Captain  Jelierey,  Captain  Gunter,  and 
Lieutenant  Chesney,  R.E.,  Major  Bliss  being  engaged  meanwhile 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  little  force. 

In  the  work  which  Major  Bliss  had  in  hand  many  parts  of 
India  were  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  coolies  had  to  be 
brought  to  Sadiya  from  the  Naga  Hills  and  at  once  formed  into 
road  and  river  corps ;  winter  clothing  and  stores  had  to  be  requisi¬ 
tioned  from  Calcutta,  military  supplies  from  Shillong,  and  pro¬ 
visions  from  Dibrugar.  When  these  duties  were  completed,  a 
system  of  transport,  so  elastic  that  it  was  adapted  equally  to 
railway  train,  bullock  cart,  or  river  steamer,  had  to  be  evolved 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  stores  to  Sadiya,  and  from  Sadiya  to 
the  supply  depots  in  the  interior.  As  a  part  of  the  practical 
economy  of  these  schemes,  mathematically  correct  tables  of 
weights  had  to  be  worked  out  in  regard  to  the  loads  of  stores 
that  a  coolie  convoy  could  carry,  the  length  of  time  that  such 
stores  would  last,  and  the  number  of  men  the  gross  amount 
would  feed.  These  calculations  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  future  disposition  of  the  force.  Broadly  speaking,  convoys 
were  divided  into  columns  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  coolies;  and, 
as  each  coolie  could  take  a  load  of  fifty  pounds  per  day,  a  single 
train  of  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  coolies  could  move  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  day.  Unfortunately,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  coolies  consumed  five  hundred  pounds  of  stores  per  day,  so 
that  a  day’s  delay  on  the  march,  or  even  longer,  very  seriously 
affected  the  margin  of  stores  that  would  arrive  at  the  depot.  As 
the  weather  was  bad,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  coolies  was 
always  a  little  under  condition,  the  anxieties  attaching  to  the 
apparently  simple  task  of  shifting  a  given  quantity  of  stores  a 
fixed  clisfaiicc  in  a  definite  space  of  time  brought  many  grey  hairs 
to  the  officers  associated  with  the  work.  Greater  expedition,  of 
course,  was  secured  when  the  river  could  be  turned  to  account ; 
but,  even  then,  there  was  the  risk,  when  the  water  in  the  upper 
reaches  dropped  sufficiently  to  allow  rafts  and  country  boats  to 
be  sent  up,  that  the  merry  Naga,  ever  a  better  head-hunter  than 
a  boatman,  would  knock  out  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  a  sub¬ 
merged  branch  or  totally  capsize  it  in  one  of  the  innumerable 
rapids. 

With  Major  Bliss  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  “grey-headed” 
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lightning  calcnlator,  Mr.  Dundas  busied  himself  with  the  duties 
that  made  his  office  so  important.  Daily,  from  early  morn  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  he  was  granting  audiences  to  the 
representatives  of  rajahs  through  whose  districts  the  Mission 
would  pass,  or  receiving  in  Durbar  the  chiefs  themselves.  There 
was  in  those  days  ever  a  press  of  people  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Kesidency,  for  the  fact  that  the  Mission  was  to  visit  the  tribal 
lands  had  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  headmen  from 
far  and  near  along  the  line  of  the  border  tumbled  over  each 
other  to  make  their  salaams  to  the  Burra  Sahib.  Later,  perhaps, 
he  would  be  receiving  reports  about  the  doings  of  the  Chinese, 
conferring  honours,  redressing  wrongs,  or  awarding  the  Sirkar’s 
penalties.  Again,  he  w^ould  be  eliciting  information  from  a 
group  of  natives  who  had  been  sent  in  by  the  Gam  of  a  village 
to  descant  upon  some  aspect  of  the  march.  Many  valuable  items 
of  news  w’ere  gathered  on  such  occasions  by  Mr.  Dundas  as  he 
reclined  in  a  low  chair  with  a  circle  of  visitors  squatting  at  his 
feet,  though,  perhaps,  little  of  any  real  value  was  forthcoming 
until  the  spokesman  had  been  restored  from  a  trying  walk 
by  a  tumbler  or  two  of  sweet  tea.  Many  incidents  associated 
with  these  scenes  linger  in  the  mind,  but  they  must  be  withheld, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  besides  the  writer  will 
regard  what  has  been  stated  already  as  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  revelation  of  the  accessibility  of  a  man,  whose  methods 
proclaim  the  honesty  and  frankness  of  British  policy,  and  whose 
name  is  rapidly  becoming  a  household  word  among  the  Mishmi 
people. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone  associated  with  the  Mishmi 
Mission  was  working  day  and  night  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
for  a  start,  some  little  time  elapsed  before  the  first  move  from 
the  base  was  made.  Sadiya,  unfortunately,  is  inaccessible  by 
land  and  rail,  and  is  not  really  readily  approached  by  water. 
Situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lohit,  which  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Brahmaputra  Eiver,  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  Sadiya  and  the  outer  world  in  normal  times  is  a  ferry 
that  plies  from  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
some  four  miles  below  the  Sadiya  settlement,  to  a  point  about  a 
mile  out  in  the  river  bed  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  Saikwa, 
the  present  ramshackle  terminus  of  Assam’s  ramshackle  railway 
system.  When  the  state  of  the  river  permits  them  to  do  so, 
steam  “floats”  come  up  from  Dibrugar  to  the  Sadiya  ferry 
landing-stage,  but,  as  they  are  considered  very  fortunate  if  they 
do  not  ground  on  a  shoal  on  their  way  up-stream,  they  do  not 
often  make  the  journey,  so  that  in  order  to  leave  Sadiya  it  is 
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usually  necessary  to  ferry  the  mighty  river.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  that  existing  conditions  have  put  upon  it,  the  Sadiya 
ferry  service  has  been  supplemented  by  a  fleet  of  country  boats, 
with  a  capacity  varying  from  seven  hundredweights  to  one  ton, 
that  load  the  stores  for  the  Mishmi  Mission  from  an  improvised 
jetty  on  the  Saikwa  bank  and  paddle  or  pole  across  to  a  similar 
contrivance  on  the  Sadiya  bank,  where  the  boats  are  unloaded 
aud  portered  by  coolies  into  camp.  Such  a  system  of  com¬ 
munication,  how^ever,  is  neither  expeditious  nor  dependable;  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  it  was  really  remarkable  that  anything  at 
all  was  accomplished.  In  the  end,  by  perseverance  and  hard 
work,  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  sufficient  stores  were 
pushed  along  the  line  of  march  to  enable  a  start  to  be  made  by 
the  last  week  of  November. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  as  the  work  approached  completion, 
Mr.  Dundas  and  Major  Bliss  left  Sadiya  on  a  flying  reconnaissance 
of  the  first  fifty-mile  stage  of  the  coming  march.  On  that 
occasion  the  capacity  both  of  the  road  and  river  was  tested ; 
and,  while  two  hundred  men  of  the  1st  (King  George’s  Own) 
Sappers  and  Miners,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Naga 
Hills  and  Dacca  Military  Police,  moved  by  land,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Major  Bliss,  and  a  party  of  Gurkhas  proceeded  by  water.  The 
departure  of  the  headquarters  flotilla  was  witnessed  by  many  of 
the  Singpho  and  Mishmi  chiefs  who  came  on  purpose.  The 
scene  at  the  start  was  an  inspiring  one;  and,  while  the  pipers 
of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  played  at  the  embarkation  stage,  the 
natives  formed  a  procession  of  dugouts  in  rear  of  the  flotilla  as 
an  escort  of  honour  for  the  first  few  miles  of  the  journey. 

The  first  camp  of  the  water  party  was  at  Diphu,  which  was 
reached  after  a  venturesome  journey,  and  where  a  stockaded 
post  was  erected.  The  second  camp  was  at  Sanpara,  which 
was  found  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  possible  progress  by  boat, 
and  the  point  where  the  river  and  land  columns  united.  The 
journey  by  water  to  this  point  was  not  without  its  dangers;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  results  only  too  plainly  showed  the  insuperable 
difficulties  presented  by  the  current  and  the  rapids.  Subsequently 
the  worst  of  the  rapids  will  be  removed ;  but,  until  this  is  done, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  offering  a  definite  bar  to  navigation  on 
this  section  of  the  river.  From  Sanpara  Mr.  Dundas  and  Major 
Bliss  pressed  on  to  inspect  Temeimukh,  the  first  of  the  main 
de{X)ts  on  the  route  of  the  Mission,  after  which  they  returned 
to  Sadiya  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  work.  During 
their  absence  the  several  sections  of  the  force  had  taken  up  their 
allotted  duties,  and  only  the  final  arrangements  for  the  departure 
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of  the  two — political  and  military — headquarters  awaited  com¬ 
pletion.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  were  constructing  the  advance 
posts ;  the  Pioneers  were  busy  with  road  making  and  bridge 
building ;  while  the  Police  were  acting  as  escorts  to  supplies  and 
as  guards  to  standing  camps.  Everywhere  there  was  the  sign 
of  the  finishing  touch,  and,  at  last,  the  final  orders  were  issued. 
The  hour  of  departure  had  indeed  arrived.  Bugles  sounded 
the  “fall-in”  ;  Mr.  Dundas,  Major  Bliss,  and  the  few  remaining 
details  turned  their  heads  to  the  east;  and,  as  the  gates  of  Mr. 
Bundas’s  bungalow  rolled  together  with  a  clang,  vigilant,  deter¬ 
mined-looking  sentries  took  their  stand  before  them. 

The  posts  selected  as  the  fifty-mile  depots  of  the  force  along 
the  course  of  the  Lohit  Valley  were  Temiemukh,  where 
three  months’  provisions  for  the  entire  force  were  to  be 
held  in  reserve ;  Kupa,  where  only  two  months’  reserve  supplies 
were  to  be  stocked;  and  Mingszan,  where  six  weeks’  reserves 
were  to  be  kept.  As  large  fatigues  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  of  the  Pioneers  also,  were  constantly  working  in  advance 
of  the  column ,  Kupa  was  to  become  a  sort  of  pivot  from  which  the 
road  parties  in  either  direction  were  to  be  replenished.  The  plan 
adopted  by  headquarters  favoured  a  direct  and  rapid  march  by  a 
fully-provisioned  column  to  wherever  the  Chinese  might  be,  and 
halts  of  about  one  month’s  duration  at  each  post  on  the  return 
journey,  so  that  an  adequate  survey  of  the  surrounding  country 
could  be  made,  the  various  sections  being  connected  up  when  all 
were  ready.  As  Menilkrai,  hitherto  an  uninhabited  bit  of  the 
Lohit  riverbed,  was  only  ten  miles  off  and  Walong  but  fifteen 
miles,  it  was  decided  to  make  Mingszan  the  last  of  the  supply  posts 
of  the  force.  With  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Dundas 
should  pay  merely  a  flying  reconnaissance  to  Menilkrai  and 
Walong,  carrying  such  stores  with  him  as  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  small  party  at  these  places  for  a  few  days.  As 
flags  were  reported  from  Menilkrai  and  soldiers  from  Walong,  it 
was  thought  that  the  representatives  of  the  Celestial  Government 
might  be  encountered  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  If  they  were 
there,  and  matters  threatened  to  become  protracted,  further 
supplies  could  be  brought  up  very  easily  from  Mingszan,  as  that 
camp  would  be  only  fifteen  miles  away.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  not  be  there,  orders  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Dundas 
to  erect  a  cairn  at  the  spot  where  the  Dragon  flag  was  flying, 
with  a  view  to  assert,  firstly,  a  claim  to  the  territory,  and, 
secondly,  to  set  a  limit  to  Chinese  trespass  in  the  direction  of 
India.  Whether  such  a  cairn  becomes  the  boundary  of  the 
Mishmi  country  in  the  direction  of  China  remains  to  be  seen. 
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On  this  poiut,  however,  it  may  be  averred  that  the  Mishmis 
would  look  upon  any  such  arrangement  with  extreme  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  for,  hitherto,  they  have  regarded  their  country  as  extending 
up  to,  and  even  some  way  within,  the  Kima  Valley. 

The  consequences  for  ourselves,  moreover,  cannot  be  lightly 
disregarded  or  lightly  set  aside,  since  the  Mishmis  just  now  are 
anxious  to  be  taken  over,  and  would  accept  posas  from  us  with 
every  sign  of  gratitude  and  loyalty.  Meanwhile,  too,  we  are 
proposing  to  make  clear  our  interests  in  the  trans-border  area 
in  an  emphatic  manner,  for,  although  none  of  the  supply  depots 
of  the  Mission  may  be  carried  beyond  Mingszan,  the  place  is 
to  become  the  terminus  of  a  new  trans-frontier  road,  which  is 
to  be  projected  from  Sadiya.  If  nothing  else  comes  of  the  work 
of  the  Mishmi  Mission,  the  Sadiya  road  at  least  will  remain  as 
an  important  asset.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  any  such 
facilities  have  been  given  to  the  tribes  on  this  face  of  the  frontier, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  its  own  special  significance  to  their 
neighbours,  or  to  promote  greater  traffic  between  the  bazaars 
at  Sadiya  and  the  Mishmi  marches.  Where  practicable  the  road 
is  to  be  of  9  ft.  breadth ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  continue  it  in  these  dimensions  at  least  as  far  as  Kupa,  if  not 
all  the  way  to  Mingszan.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  the  mountains 
about  Mingszan,  it  may  not  be  feasible  at  present  to  carry  a  9  ft. 
road  so  far.  Should  this  unhappily  prove  to  be  the  case,  a  coolie 
track  will  be  cut  for  immediate  purposes,  and  the  widening  left 
to  a  future  day. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  incidental  issues  of  the  Mishmi 
Mission.  The  main  object  of  the  Mission  is,  of  course,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  precise  extent  of  the  Chino-Tibetan  encroachment  on 
the  Mishmi- Abor  border,  and  to  set  up  a  correct  boundary  line 
betw  een  Tibet  and  the  Abor  marches  in  a  northerly  direction ,  and 
between  China  and  the  Mishmi  border  to  the  east.  There  are 
several  points  of  contact,  and  the  principal  are,  firstly,  along  the 
line  of  the  Pomed  Abors  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  present 
area  of  Major-General  Bower’s  operations;  secondly,  in  the 
Hukong  Valley  where  Chinese  have  been  intriguing  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Singphos,  to  whom  they  have  presented  the  robes 
of  a  Chinese  Civil  Mandarin  of  the  first  class,  although  both  the 
Chief  and  his  people  have  long  acknowledged  British  jurisdiction  : 
and  thirdly,  as  already  has  been  stated,  at  Menilkrai  and  Walong, 
some  thirty  miles  beyond  the  line  which  is  regarded  by  the  Indian 
Government  as  defining  the  Chino-Mishmi  border.  Here  the 
situation  undoubtedly  reveals  an  extremely  provocative  and 
calculated  kind  of  aggravation,  for,  while  Menilkrai  and  Walong 
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are  well  within  the  frontier  zone,  and  are  held  by  Digaru  Mishmis, 
liajah  Chownah,  Chief  of  the  Kamti  peoples,  and  in  a  measure 
overlord  of  the  Digaru  Mishmis,  was  informed  by  a  Chinese  emis¬ 
sary  less  than  six  months  ago  that  the  region  had  been  annexed 
two  years  previously  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  China.  In 
support  of  this  wholly  ridiculous  and  unwarranted  claim,  a  number 
of  mining  and  timber  concessions,  issued  from  Pekin  and  bearing 
dates  that  were  two  years  old,  were  flourished  before  the  astounded 
eyes  of  the  old  ruler. 

While  these  instances  of  the  existing  position  of  aflairs  on  the 
Chino-Mishmi  border  belong  to  the  areas  which  will  be  examined 
by  the  Mishmi  Mission,  there  is  yet  another  point  where  very 
serious  trespass  has  occurred.  Moving  eastwards  from  the  Mishmi 
lands  to  the  wild,  desolate  region  which  stretches  away  to 
Northern  Burma,  and  comprises  the  south,  south-western  drainage 
of  the  Irrawaddy  watershed,  it  is  found  at  Paik,  which  stands 
on  the  outer  marches  of  Burma.  The  settlement  of  this  question, 
of  course,  concerns  the  Boundary  Commission  which  the  Burma 
Government  has  sent  forward  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Dundas. 
Prom  the  character  of  the  Burma  marches,  however,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  set  up  a  “natural”  frontier  which  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  Chinese  Government  no  less  than  to  that  of 
Burma.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Bangoon,  the  Burma  frontier 
takes  in  the  whole  western  watershed  of  the  Irrawaddy.  To  such 
line  there  is,  of  course,  no  alternative,  for  no  other  acceptable 
alignment  can  possibly  be  found  ;  and  should  any  parties  of  Chinese 
soldiers  or  wandering  officials,  bent  on  territorial  acquisition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Pekin  Government,  be  proved  to  have  set  up 
any  signs  of  their  peaceful  invasion  of  the  Burma  border,  such 
traces  will  have  to  be  removed  with  or  without  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  Wai-Wu-Pu. 

A  similar  altitude  should  be  taken  up  as  regards  matters  in 
the  Lohit  Valley,  where  the  Chinese  have  no  valid  or  substantial 
right  in  their  claim.  Under  present  arrangements,  if  the  British 
Government  persists  in  regarding  the  eastern  Mishmi  border  as 
terminating  at  the  cairn  which  Mr.  Dundas  has  been  ordered  to 
set  up  between  Menilkrai  and  Walong,  a  sacrifice  of  Mishmi  terri¬ 
tory  along  a  line  many  hundreds  of  miles  long  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  thirty-three  miles  deep  from  north-east  to  south¬ 
west,  will  have  been  brought  about.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
headmen  of  the  region  will  be  reconciled  to  such  a  decision  by 
the  gifts  of  cloth,  glass  beads,  and  other  paltry  trinkets  with 
which  the  Mission  has  been  provided,  nor,  if  it  is  enforced,  will 
the  Sirkar  seem  to  the  Mishmis  in  future  quite  so  all-seeing,  so 
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all-wise,  and  so  all-good,  in  fact  quite  so  identified  with  the 
attributes  of  a  Buddha-like  greatness,  as,  owing  to  their  faith  in 
the  protective  quality  of  the  Mission’s  powers,  he  does  at  present. 
Before  it  is  too  late,  then,  the  line  to  be  set  up  between  China 
and  India  in  the  north-north-eastern  border  should  be  changed 
for  that  favoured  by  the  tribesmen  themselves  and  supported  by 
all  authorities  unofficially  connected  with  the  region. 

Beginning  roughly  at  Tawang  on  the  Tawang  Chu  in  the 
Western  Mirri  country,  it  may  be  said  to  run  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  latitude  29,  which  it  follows  to  longitude  96,  whence 
it  should  proceed  along  the  crests  of  a  range  of  snow  mountains 
which,  of  vast  height  and  without  any  passes,  are  believed  to  run 
from  north-w'est  to  south-east,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Lohit  Valley, 
forming,  therefore,  a  natural  border.  Proceeding  from  the  Lohit 
Biver  and  crossing  it,  the  direction  continues  to  the  Eima  Valley, 
which  it  traverses  south  of  Eima ,  coming  to  a  halt  between  Eima 
and  Sama,  where  the  boundary  cairn  could  be  established.  From 
the  pillar  here  the  frontier  should  follow  a  line  a  little  east  of  north  ; 
and  keeping  to  the  ridge  of  the  Eima  Valley  as  far  as  the  Nam 
Kiu  range,  should  travel  along  the  watershed  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 
the  crests  of  the  Eirap  Phasi  range  to  a  junction  on  the  Burmese 
border  with  the  line  adopted  by  the  Burmese  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sion.  Whatever  eventually  may  be  decided  upon  as  the  line  of 
frontier,  that  just  recited  is  the  true  ethnical  and  physical  division, 
and  the  one  beyond  which  the  Chinese  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass.  There  is,  happily,  nothing  inherently  objectionable  to 
its  adoption  ;  while ,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  the  north-east 
frontier  of  India,  its  recognition  would  determine  once  and  for 
all  time,  and  in  a  fair  and  business-like  way,  the  limits  of  British 
and  Chinese  dominion  in  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  these  uplands 
of  Asia. 

In  the  present  unsurveyed  state  of  their  tribal  lands  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  precisely  the  extent  of  the 
Mishmi’s  country.  Accepting,  however,  the  four  great  tribal 
divisions — viz.,  Midus  or  Chulikattas,  Bebejiyas  or  Mithuns,  Tains 
or  Digarus,  and  Mejus — as  an  indication  of  the  Mishmi  boun¬ 
daries,  the  Chulikattas  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Dibong  Eiver, 
many  of  the  larger  and  more  affluent  villages  lying  close  to  the 
Tibetan  border,  and  are  found  also  in  the  ranges  north  of  Sadiya 
from  the  Besseri  Elver  on  the  west  to  the  Digarn  Elver  on  the 
east ;  the  Bebejiyas  frequent  the  valleys  of  the  Ithun  and  Ithi 
Eivers  holding  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Sihi  Eange  and 
Barnba  Peak,  and  east  of  the  Chulikattas,  and  bordered,  on  the 
north,  by  the  ranges  of  the  Southern  Tibet,  and  on  the  east  by 
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the  possessions  of  the  Digarus.  The  Digarus  lie  to  the  east  beyond 
the  Digaru  Kiver,  and  the  Mejus  are  further  east  again,  towards 
the  Lama  Valley,  a  sub-prefecture  of  Lhassa. 

In  general  the  Mishmi  country  is  mountainous,  greatly  cut  up 
by  watercourses,  and  difficult  of  access.  The  moLutain  valleys 
are  covered  with  dense  jungle  and  the  crests  of  the  ranges  hidden 
in  snow.  Trade  is  poor  and  cultivation  scanty.  The  tribesmen 
are  of  uncertain  temperament  and  are  small  in  stature,  though 
wiry,  with  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features.  The  four  great 
tribal  divisions  are  split  into  numerous  clans  in  which  the  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  customs,  while  varying  slightly  between  the 
several  groups,  are  altogether  different  from  those  prevailing 
among  the  Abor  peoples. 

The  clans  of  the  Chulikattas,  who  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  Abors  and  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Bebejiyas,  are  divided 
as  follows  : — 

In  the  Dibang  Valley  : 

Mepu,  Menda,  Migi,  Lingi,  Mill,  Mikarou,  Epoiya,  Lingaru, 
Melon,  Pulu,  Mimi,  Meenee,  Elapran,  Mendon,  Mison,  Mikiu, 
Mema. 

On  the  Lama  Border  : 

Michun,  Mitaiya,  Melonga,  Miku,  Emohon. 

The  clans  of  the  Bebejiyas,  who  are  descended  from  the  Digarus, 
are  : 

Midga,  Mison,  Miaton,  Mpe,  Mderen,  Minti,  Mimi,  Mikatson, 
Mougon,  Michen. 

The  clans  of  the  Mejus,  who,  by  the  way,  intermarry  with 
the  Digarus,  are  : 

Lapa,  Prun,  Manlo,  Nai,  Samle,  Hagon,  Towa,  Eo,  Tumblu, 
Lamat. 

Until  quite  lately  the  Mishmis  were  but  one  of  the  many 
groups  of  untutored  savages  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  hill 
tribes  of  the  north-eastern  borders  of  India.  Picturesque  in 
appearance,  and  dark  brown,  their  manners  are  as  simple  as 
their  clothing.  For  many  years  the  Bebejiyas  and  Chulikattas 
bore  a  reputation  for  ferocity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former 
soon  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  has 
been  modified  by  contact  with  the  British  administration  and  the 
development  of  trade  relations  across  the  border.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  their  aboriginal  passions  are  preserved  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Less  naked  than  the  Nagas,  their  dress  resembles  that 
favoured  by  the  Abors,  and  comprises  a  short  jacket  and  an 
attenuated  skirt.  The  Chulikattas  and  the  Bebejiyas  follow 
identical  fashions,  though  there  are  certain  tribal  differences  of 
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dress  in  the  styles  of  the  Digariis  and  Mejiis,  and  peculiar  to 
them.  In  their  head-dress  they  follow  the  mode  of  the  frontier, 
for  Abor,  Mirri  and  Mishmi  alike  wear  cane  helmets,  ornamented 
on  grand  occasions  with  bearskin,  feathers,  or  beads,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  resist  direct  and  glancing  cuts  by  sword,  dhao, 
or  spear.  In  addition  to  dhaos,  the  Mishmis  carry  the  usual  bows 
and  quivers  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  in  war  time  sport  a  shield 
and  spear.  Unlike  the  Nagas  the  spear  is  only  carried  in  full 
war  dress.  Each  of  the  four  tribal  divisions  affects  a  distinctive 
coiffure,  which  varies  betw^een  a  straight  fringe  across  the  fore¬ 
head  from  above  the  ears  to  a  semi-shaven  sweep  some  inches 
broad  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  eyes  and  from  ear  to  ear, 
by  which  a  very  bizarre  and  altogether  novel  effect  in  hair¬ 
dressing  is  achieved. 

In  their  domestic  life  the  Mishmis  follow  lines  of  their  own 
both  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  character  of  their  houses  and 
in  their  relations  with  women.  Polygamy  is  popular  and  widely 
practised  among  all  sections  of  the  tribe,  and  sexual  morality 
is  not  imposed  on  men  or  women  until  after  marriage.  The  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  women  have  large  and 
happy  families,  though  only  the  minority  have  husbands.  Where 
the  lady  boasts  a  lover,  and  honours  her  intercourse  with  him 
after  the  eternal  fashion,  some  sort  of  permanent  alliance  is  set 
up.  Such  an  arrangement  is  optional  none  the  less,  and  more 
often  than  not  disregarded.  Where  marriage  does  take  place,  the 
women  are  supposed  to  act  with  decent  restraint,  though  the 
custom  is  not  viewed  with  favour  by  the  ladies  of  polygamous 
households.  In  rare  cases  the  formal  consent  of  the  parents  is 
asked  to  a  contemplated  union  when,  where  it  is  given,  the  happy 
man  is  compelled  to  make  many  gifts  to  the  family  of  his  choice. 
The  expense  is  on  the  other  side  so  soon  as  the  wedding  has 
been  solemnised,  for  the  parents  have  to  make  over  to  their  son- 
in-law  in  other  gifts  the  value  of  those  he  has  already  presented 
to  them.  The  nuptial  ceremony  is  only  partially  completed  by 
the  exchange  of  presents,  and  the  final  touch  comes  with  the 
return  of  Benedict  to  his  village,  wffien  all  the  inhabitants  turn 
out  and  build  the  future  house  of  the  happy,  or  unfortunate 
couple,  as  the  Fates  may  disclose. 

Since  marriage  is  almost  ideally  simple  among  the  Mishmis, 
it  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  divorce  should  not  be 
difficult.  Where  reasons  for  divorce  are  supposed  to  exist — one 
would  think  that  they  would  be  hard  to  define — the  husband — 
not  the  wife,  who  has  no  right  of  petition — summons  the  village 
sorcerer,  an  object  of  dignity,  decorated  about  the  neck,  arms  and 
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legs  with  bells  and  ornaments,  to  purify  the  woman.  The  evil 
spirit,  in  the  guise  of  a  bird  who  lives  in  the  armpits  of  erring 
wives,  is  caught,  plucked  alive  and  eaten  raw,  and  the  woman 
immediately  cleansed  of  her  guilt.  When  the  sorcerer  has  gone, 
the  husband  usually  emphasises  the  character  of  the  visitor  by 
beating  his  wife  before  admitting  her  to  the  marital  mat. 
Generally,  too,  he  takes  an  early  opportunity  to  mulct  the  co¬ 
respondent  in  cooking  pots  and  dhaos,  or  in  buffaloes  if  he  should 
own  any.  It  seldom  happens,  nevertheless,  that  the  price  of  the 
family  honour  is  rated  in  cattle. 

The  houses  of  the  Mishmis  vary  in  size  as  much  as  do  their 
villages.  A  small  house  is  forty  feet  long,  and  a  large  one  two 
hundred  feet,  but  they  are  all  about  twelve  feet  in  width.  As  a 
rule  they  are  built  on  piles  and  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  space  beneath  being  used  for  pigs  and  poultry,  or  for  refuse. 
Abor  houses,  by  the  way,  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
The  house  in  its  interior  economy  is  divided  into  narrow  compart¬ 
ments  according  to  the  number  of  wives  and  the  size  of  the  family, 
a  narrow  passage  running  the  whole  length  and  affording  a  means 
of  exit  and  admission.  Each  compartment  possesses  one  smoke- 
hole,  and  hanging  from  the  roof  is  a  tray,  upon  which  any  food 
that  requires  to  be  dried  is  stacked.  Other  impedimenta  are  stored 
on  shelves  hung  from  the  walls.  The  houses  are  thatched  and 
constructed  from  bamboo,  and  so  low  pitched  that  it  is  impossible 
to  stand  upright  in  any  of  them.  As  a  precaution  against  attack 
each  house  is  isolated  from  its  neighbour  and  screened  by  a  patch 
of  bamboo  and  trees. 

Villages,  as  a  rule,  number  from  three  to  forty  houses.  They 
are  smaller  than  the  Abor  villages,  just  as  the  houses  in  them  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Abors.  Unlike  the  Abors,  the  Mishmis 
adopt  no  communal  defence,  though  some  of  the  Chulikattas  and 
Bebejiyas  encircle  their  village  with  palisades,  and  on  occasion 
stockade  their  houses.  It  is  rarely  done,  however,  and  never 
among  the  Mejus  and  Digarus. 

Curiously  enough,  for  a  community  where  the  primary  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  are  so  exceedingly  simple,  the  last  phase  of  a 
Mishmi  is  attended  with  considerable  state.  When  a  birth  is 
expected,  the  happy  mother  is  removed  from  the  village  proper 
to  a  hut  specially  built  in  some  isolated  spot  in  the  jungle.  There 
mother  and  child  are  kept  ten  days,  and  superstition  has  it  that 
if  twins  of  one  sex  are  born  one  is  sure  to  die.  In  death  the  whole 
village  mourns,  and  no  one  works  or  goes  out  until  the  burial 
has  been  completed.  Graves  are  placed  down-stream  below  a 
village,  the  bodies  of  elders  being  kept  for  three  days,  during 
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which  the  circle  of  relatives  takes  turn  and  turn  about  in  fanning 
the  body  —and  lamenting  the  death  with  gusts  of  wailing.  Bodies 
are  interred  in  the  ground  and  are  placed  in  rude  coffins  lined 
with  leaves  and  hewn  out  of  trees.  Dhaos,  a  sword,  a  bow  and 
arrows  are  put  in  the  coffin,  but  no  food ;  and  should  a  man  fall 
in  battle  he  is  buried  where  he  falls,  but  as  far  from  a  path  as 
possible.  The  bodies  of  wealthy  Mishmis  are  burnt ;  those  of 
slaves  are  thrown  into  the  river,  the  latter  ending  a  life  of 
misery  in  a  miserable  way. 

Angus  Hamilton. 

Sadiya,  January,  1912. 
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THE  ANTAGONISTS. 

By  E.  TEMBl.E  TIIUHSTON. 


BOOK  I. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  Autumn.  The  morning  was  early.  Out  of  a  luminous  mist 
the  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  horizon.  Everywhere  there  was 
the  sense  of  that  far-distant  waking  of  the  world,  when  a  cock  crows 
in  the  East,  another  faintly  answers  him  in  the  West  and  then  all 
is  still. 

Already  the  shepherd  was  out  with  his  dog  on  Bredon  Hill;  a 
motionless  figure  on  the  hill-side,  destroying  none  of  that  illusion 
in  his  silent  watchfulness  that  the  world  was  yet  asleep. 

From  the  dense  hawthorn  bushes  on  the  hill  a  dim  twittering 
of  birds  came  intennittently  as  though  the  light  of  the  sun  were 
stealing  through  their  windows,  stirring  them  against  all  inclination 
to  the  necessities  of  another  day.  After  each  faint  rustling  of  their 
voices,  doubtless  they  laid  down  their  heads  again  on  the  w'arm 
pillow  of  their  wings — sparrows,  greenfinches,  chaffinches,  all  alike. 
There  was  just  that  cold  catch  in  the  air  which  made  the  morning  as 
yet  too  early  to  be  abroad.  Still,  in  another  moment,  they  were 
chattering  once  more.  When  the  sun  calls  you,  there  is  little 
use  in  procrastination.  You  must  get  up. 

There  was  twittering  of  birds  then  upon  the  hill-side,  but  down 
in  the  valley,  where  the  Avon  stretched  through  the  grey  meadows, 
the  moist  air  still  hung  close  and  heavily.  There,  the  only  sound 
was  the  rushing  of  the  water  as  it  tumbled  over  the  old  w^eir  by 
Trafford  Mill.  To  those  who  know  that  sound  well,  the  valley 
might  well  have  been  silent,  for  the  sun  had  not  as  yet  dispersed 
the  chill  veiling  of  the  mist  and  almost  everything  that  lived  was 
still  sleeping  in  its  bed. 

Across  the  meadows,  there  stood  the  great  encampment  of  an 
army,  the  ghostly  white  tents  of  the  mist,  the  dim  forms  of  the 
willows  and  the  may-trees,  like  horses  tethered  by  their  side.  Only 
the  cattle  moved  there — a  cow  at  early  grazing,  shifting  one  reluctant 
step  at  a  time  and  with  another  being  lost  amidst  the  white  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  mist. 

By  the  river  side,  the  tips  of  the  reeds  pricked  out,  a  thousand 
bayonet  points  into  the  sun.  The  pale  pink  of  the  wdllow  herb  had 
already  faintly  caught  the  light;  and  above  all  this,  away  up  into 
the  zenith  of  the  cloudless  sky  was  a  glow  of  golden  primrose 
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gilding  the  tops  of  the  elm  trees  and  wrapping  the  heights  of  the 
uplands  in  the  warm  promise  of  a  faultless  day. 

Through  infinite  degrees  the  soft  moisture  melted  beneath  the 
sun,  until  only  the  spiders’  webs,  stretched  taut  upon  the  reddening 
brambles,  were  grey — such  lace  a  fairy  might  have  wrapped  about 
her  shouFders. 

And  now  the  birds  began  in  noisy  squabblings  to  dart  out  from 
the  hedgerows.  That  far  silent  figure  of  the  shepherd  moved  at 
last.  For  a  moment  his  dog  and  he  became  living  things,  then 
both  were  gone  from  sight  below  the  hill.  A  mile  away,  the  clock 
of  Eckington  church  tolled  out  the  hour  of  six  and,  with  the  last 
stroke  of  it,  from  the  mill  house,  came  the  sound  of  an  opening 
window.  A  boy  appeared  against  the  darkness  of  the  room  beyond, 
an  instant  stayed  there,  he  next  had  clambered  out  upon  the 
sill,  slid  easily  down  a  water  pipe  to  the  ground  and  disappeared 
in  the  dark  growth  of  laurels  which  enclosed  the  little  garden  of  the 


mill. 

At  that  hour  of  the  morning  the  earth  belongs  to  those  who 
need  her;  the  ploughman  is  emperor  of  his  thousand  furrows,  the 
shepherd,  king  of  all  the  wide  uplands  he  can  see.  Even  the  boy, 
unchaining  his  dog  from  the  old  barrel  in  the  yard  and  setting 
forth  across  the  wet  meadows  to  the  first  rise  of  the  hill,  even  he 
felt  the  swelling  pride  of  possession  and,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing 
of  the  house,  let  go  his  voice  in  a  boastful  song. 

“Some  talk  of  Alexander  and  some  of  Hercules, 

Of  Hector  and  Lysander,  and  such  great  men  as  these — ” 

which  meant  that  he  felt  a  greater  hero  than  any  one  of  them, 
for  the  meadows  and  the  orchards,  the  hedgerows  and  the  river — 
one  and  all  belonged  to  him.  As  he  passed  beneath  Farmer 
Lipscombe’s  apple  trees,  he  swung  on  to  a  lime-washed  branch 
and  snatched  an  apple  down,  burying  his  teeth  in  it  as  he  strode 
onward.  Was  there  anyone  to  stop  him?  At  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  the  whole  world  he  walked  in  was  his  own. 

Along  the  hedges  as  he  passed,  a  flight  of  greenfinches  sped  before 
him,  settling,  whenever  they  had  made  distance,  to  eat  the  bryony 
berries  while  there  was  time  before  he  overtook  them.  It  was  always 
by  the  hedges,  too,  he  walked.  In  those  dark  crevices  at  the  roots 
of  the  hedge  trees,  nature  hides  all  her  secrets  of  the  world.  Dicky 
knew  that.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  only  as  small  as  a  field  mouse 
or  as  nimble  as  a  wren,  he  might  discover  why  God  had  made 
the  earth.  Being  neither  one  nor  the  other,  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  walking  in  the  fields  on  the  very  fringe  of  mystery. 

Once  or  twice  that  morning  he  stopped  to  examine  an  old  nest 
which  the  autumn  falling  of  the  leaf  had  disclosed,  and  always 
aloud  to  himself — for  when  you  are  young  enough  to  be  certain  of 
these  things,  you  always  speak  aloud — he  would  declare  the  name 
of  the  bird  that  had  built  it,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 
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And  it  was  not  only  nests,  but  everything  in  Nature  that  seemed 
to  catch  his  eye.  A  rabbit  burrow  in  the  hedge,  the  lightning 
passage  of  a  stoat  as  it  sped  across  the  road  into  that  hidden  world 
of  its  own,  the  flight  of  a  kestrel  planing  down  the  sky  on  a 
rigid  wing;  not  one  of  these  things  escaped  him.  He  was  all  eyes, 
ever  eager;  and  when  suddenly  he  stood  still — for  as  you  soon 
learn  it  is  the  motion  of  matter  and  not  matter  itself  which  frightens 
those  little  creatures  of  the  field  and  of  the  air — then  the  rough¬ 
haired  terrier  stopped  on  the  moment  at  his  heels.  There  they 
both  listened  or  both  watched  until  the  stoat  had  vanished  or  the 
kestrel  swung  out  of  sight  beyond  the  hill. 

No  matter  how  strong  they  may  be,  a  dog  will  ever  mould  his 
instincts  to  the  needs  of  his  master.  Against  all  promptings  of 
his  nature.  Pilgrim  would  listen  or  watch  in  silence.  Once  he  had 
chased  a  weasel,  had  brought  back  its  mangled  body  and  laid  it 
at  Dicky’s  feet.  It  had  been  a  great  chase,  a  memorable  victory,  but, 
by  all  computation,  was  not  so  great  a  deed  as  he  had  expected. 
Certainly  Dicky  was  very  glad  to  get  it.  He  had  kept  it  beneath 
his  bed  for  a  week  hoping  to  preserve  its  skeleton,  but  the  odour 
of  decomposition  had  reached  his  father’s  nostrils  and  a  burial  in 
the  garden  became  compulsory.  Notwithstanding  this  acquisition. 
Pilgrim  had  to  be  thrashed  and  the  pain  of  it  led  him  to  suppose 
that  chasing  those  fascinating  things  which  ran  like  lightning  into 
the  hedges  was  not  considered  in  the  same  light  as  he  himself 
regarded  them.  Against  all  temptation,  then,  when  his  master 
stopped  he  stopped  as  well.  Undoubtedly  his  ears  were  pricked. 
His  eyes  nearly  tumbled  out  of  his  head  and  little  tremors  quivered 
swiftly  down  his  spine.  Still  in  the  back  of  that  intelligent  head  of 
his  was  the  dim  memory  of  some  painful  blows  with  a  stick.  It 
was  better  to  imagine  the  chase. 

But  in  the  evenings  when  he  came  home  after  a  long  day  in 
the  fields,  curling  himself  up  in  front  of  the  parlour  fire  to  sleep, 
these  imaginations  became  realities.  He  dreamed  of  the  stoats  and 
the  rabbits  he  had  refused  to  kill  and  his  stiff  hair  would  bristle. 
Then  a  leg  suddenly  would  shoot  forth  and  a  few  moans  come  from 
him,  ending  with  a  sharp,  short  bark.  At  this  he  would  wake  up  to 
find  the  lamp  still  burning  on  the  table  and  Dicky’s  father  peering  at 
him  from  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles. 

But  this  morning  in  Autumn  there  were  no  rabbits  and  never  a 
stoat  or  a  weasel  crossed  their  path.  Though  the  river  mist  had 
vanished,  there  still  clung  to  the  earth  that  chill  damp  of  the  air. 
It  hung  from  the  tops  of  the  leaves  on  the  willow  trees  in  glittering 
points  of  water.  Pilgrim  and  Dicky  walked  alone. 

When  they  reached  the  foot  of  Bredon  Hill,  they  stopped  and 
Dicky  looked  expectantly  about  him.  No  human  being  was  to  be 
seen.  By  now  the  shepherd  was  far  over  the  hill  and  only  a  few 
sheep  grazing  were  in  sight.  He  raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  cried  a  call.  The  sound  of  it  sped  upw'ards  over  the  hill-side. 
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and,  as  it  carried  away  into  the  still  silence  of  the  morning,  made  the 
world  to  Dicky  seem  a  bigger  place  than  he  had  believed.  One 
moment  for  its  travelling  and  then  there  came  an  answering  cry 
from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  turned. 

“He’s  coming,”  said  Dicky.  Pilgrim’s  nostrils  widened  and 
closed  as  he,  too,  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  raising  his  head 
to  catch  the  scent  in  the  wind. 

Dicky  sat  down  on  the  branch  of  a  fallen  oak  and  waited  until, 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  there  crawled  a  boy  who  grinned  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  late.  There  is  a  certain  attitude  you  can  assume, 
implying  as  it  does  that  your  patience  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  That 
attitude  Dicky  had  accurately  adopted. 

“Knew  you’d  be  late,”  said  he. 

“Never  woke,”  replied  Wilfrid — “That  silly  ass,  Dorothy,  never 
called  me.” 

“Shouldn’t  have  a  silly  ass  for  a  sister,”  said  Dicky — “Anne’s 
worth  six  of  her.  She  calls  me  quick  enough.  Well — come  on. 
We’ll  get  that  grass-snake  this  morning.  It’s  warm  enough  on  the 
hill.” 

Whereupon  these  two  lords  of  creation,  masters  already  of  the 
womenfolk  who  mould  them,  set  out  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
hill  with  Pilgrim  following  on  three  legs  at  their  heels.  It  seemed 
as  though,  to  attain  that  obedience  which  was  demanded  of  him. 
Pilgrim  found  it  easier  to  run  on  three  legs.  Whenever  he  put  the 
fourth  to  the  ground  the  temptation  was  so  great  to  show  he  could 
do  without  it,  that  he  quickly  raised  it  again.  To  incapacitate 
ourselves  to  wrong  is  the  only  way  some  of  us  can  attain  to  virtue. 

“Saw  a  hare  in  one  of  old  Lipscombe’s  fields — the  big  one — this 
morning,”  said  Wilfrid  presently — “In  the  stubble — went  like  billy-o 
when  he  saw  me.” 

Dicky  took  the  information  in  silence.  He  had  seen  nothing. 

“You  see  that  kestrel  again?”  asked  Wilfrid. 

Dicky  shook  his  head. 

“Bet  I  know  where  he  builds.” 

“Bet  you  don’t!  ”  said  Dicky. 

“Bet  I  do!  Bet  it’s  hatched  ages  ago.” 

“Of  course  it’s  hatched.  I  bet  that  one  we  saw  yesterday  was 
one  of  its  young  ’uns.” 

They  bet  on  everything,  but  with  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  wager.  Once  Dicky  had  lost  a  pocket  knife  and,  against 
all  protests  from  his  friend,  insisted  upon  paying. 

“I  bet  it,”  said  he — “I’d  have  jolly  well  taken  your  leash  if  I’d 
won.” 

When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  should  exchange  the 
leash  for  the  pocket  knife,  he  turned  it  to  scorn. 

“I  betted!”  said  he  with  annoyance,  but  after  that,  by  a  tacit 
agreement,  they  never  mentioned  their  stakes. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  sun  was  hot 
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in  the  heavens,  the  veil  was  lifted  from  the  meadows,  and  far  below 
fthem  stretched  the  great  garden  of  England — one  county  after 
another — lying  fair  and  silent  in  the  sun.  The  white  trail  of  the 
Avon  throwing  back  the  light  of  sky,  crept  in  and  out  behind  the 
forests,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  became  a  mere  pale  thread 
in  the  dim  raiment  of  the  distant  blue. 

As  he  regained  his  breath,  Dicky  looked  down  at  it  all,  not  yet 
realising  what  that  breadth  of  country  meant  to  him,  or  how  much 
he  had  to  do  with  the  mystery  of  Nature  which  he  saw  on  every  side. 
Yet  he  looked  and  looked  as  though  his  eyes  would  never  tire  of 
it  and,  notwithstanding  Wilfrid’s  eagerness  to  be  ofE  upon  their 
search,  still  stood  and  looked,  saying  nothing. 

“Come  on!  ’’  exclaimed  Wilfrid — “I’ve  got  to  get  back  at  eight. 
What  are  you  looking  at  ?  ’’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Dicky — and  they  went  on  in  silence  to 
the  place  where  both  had  solemnly  betted  that  the  grass-snake  had 
its  abode. 

“Come  up  fearfully  quietly,”  said  Dicky;  “it’ll  probably  be 
lying  out  in  the  sun.” 

“Have  you  got  the  prong?”  asked  Wilfrid. 

Dicky  produced  a  stout  hazel  twig  from  under  his  coat.  It  was 
pronged  at  one  end.  Then  they  crept  forward  to  a  may-tree  bush, 
scarlet  and  green  with  all  its  leaves  and  berries.  As  he  peered 
round  the  corner,  Dicky’s  hand  shot  swiftly  back,  the  sign  of  caution. 
He  looked  round  over  his  shoulder  and  nodded  his  head.  His  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  excitement.  At  a  safe  distance  in  the  rear, 
Pilgrim  sat  on  his  haunches,  wriggling  the  skin  up  his  back,  his 
ears  rigid,  just  bearing  the  suspense. 

The  moments  were  breathless  that  followed.  As  Dicky  poised 
the  prong  over  the  snake,  ready  to  strike,  Wilfrid  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  appeal  to  God. 

“Please  God,”  he  said  to  himself — “let  him  catch  it!” 

Possibly  that  prayer  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  Wilfrid 
ever  suspected,  for,  with  a  swift  stroke,  the  prong  descended,  the 
snake  was  fastened  to  the  ground  beneath  it  and,  at  the  cry  of 
victory  that  followed,  Pilgrim  was  rushing  round  them  barking 
wildly. 

Dicky  surveyed  his  catch  in  triumph.  ,, 

“Isn’t  he  a  ripper!”  exclaimed  Wilfrid — “How  do  you  know 
he’s  a  grass-snake?” 

“I  know,”  said  Dicky — “He’s  quite  harmless.” 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  a  definite  statement  like  that 
must  be  supported  with  actual  proof.  Dicky  picked  up  the  sinuous 
beast  by  its  tail,  laughing  at  its  vain  efforts  to  raise  its  head  on  a 
level  with  his  hand. 

“See  its  tongue,”  said  he — “That’s  all  rot>  a  snake  stinging 
they  don’t — they  bite.  Grass-snakes  can’t  bite,  they  haven’t  got 
any  teeth.  By  Jove — doesn’t  he  hiss.” 
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Pilgrim  looked  on  at  the  wriggling  thing  in  wonder. 

“Eugh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  sensitive  Wilfrid — “I  couldn’t  touch  it !  ” 

“Why — you  silly  ass — it’s  all  right.  It  can’t  do  anything.  It 
wouldn’t  do  anything  if  I  put  my  hand  in  front  of  its  mouth.” 

Here  Dicky  suited  the  action  to  the  words.  There  was  an  instant’s 
pause.  The  thin  flat  head  darted  swiftly  back,  then,  in  the  flash 
of  an  eye,  had  struck.  Dicky  felt  two  pin  pricks  in  his  finger  and 
the  snake  lay  twisting  and  writhing  on  the  ground. 

“What  happened?”  said  Wilfrid. 

“It’s  bitten  me.” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  finger.” 

“But  you  said  it  couldn’t  bite.” 

Dicky  paid  no  attention  to  that.  Already  the  world  was  beginning 
to  slip  away  from  him,  tumbling  in  its  increasing  littleness  over 
the  edge  of  the  hill.  He  looked  at  Wilfrid  with  frightened  eyes — 
it  was  as  though  he  were  looking  the  wrong  way  through  a  seaman’s 
telescope,  slowly  pulling  out  one  strand  after  another. 

“I’m  poisoned!”  he  whispered — “Suck  my  finger  for  me — suck 
it — I’m  poisoned — ”  and  he  advanced  towards  his  companion  with 
his  hand  stretched  out. 

It  was  the  look  in  Dicky’s  face  that  struck  terror  into  Wilfrid’s 
mind.  He  was  not  a  coward ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  things  that  were 
horrible.  Dicky  looked  horrible,  and  with  every  step  he  advanced 
Wilfrid  retreated.  It  was  the  horror  of  it  that  he  could  not  face. 

Then,  without  comment,  Dicky  put  his  finger  in  his  own  mouth 
and  sucked  the  poison  from  the  tiny  wound,  spitting  it  vehemently 
out  on  to  the  ground.  When  his  mouth  was  dry,  he  looked  wildly 
about  him.  The  snake  had  gone ;  slipped  away  into  the  mystery 
of  its  own  world  at  the  roots  of  the  may  tree.  He  swayed  on  his 
feet.  That  sensation  of  the  impossible  littleness  of  everything  had 
left  him.  He  was  conscious  only  that  soon  some  strange  thing 
would  be  happening  and  when  he  saw  his  own  hand  colouring  to 
an  ugly  black,  he  knew  that  what  would  happen  would  be  death. 
He  was  going  to  die.  Suddenly  he  knew  how  young  he  was  and 
his  lip  quivered.  He  could  remember  nearly  all  of  the  ten  years 
he  had  lived.  Things  that  had  happened  to  him  when  he  was  three,  a 
lie  he  had  told  when  he  was  four,  became  as  vivid  as  though  they  had 
happened  but  the  day  before  and,  though  each  year  as  it  had  passed 
by  had  seemed  a  life-time,  he  knew  now  how  little  it  was.  And 
It  was  going  to  end  that  day. 

There  was  nothing  fine  about  it.  He  had  not  saved  anyone’s  life 
at  the  cost  of  his  own ;  he  had  done  nothing  brave  to  make  it  worth 
while.  He  was  just  going  to  die  because  of  a  beastly,  rotten  snake. 
He  looked  again  at  Wilfrid — Wilfrid  who  was  quite  well — who  was 
going  to  live.  There  was  a  mist  in  front  of  him — a  mist  in  front  of 
everything. 
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“We’d  better  go  home,”  said  Dicky,  and  there  was  a  mist  even 
in  his  voice.  He  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

Then  in  silence  they  commenced  to  clamber  down  the  hill-side 
and  all  the  time  Dicky  kept  wondering  why  he  had  to  die. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  have  done  something 
grossly  wrong  and  that  this  was  the  judgment  of  God.  Then  fear 
took  him.  He  felt  it  shake  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  tried 
hard  to  think  what  wrong  it  was,  that  he  might  say  he  was  sorry 
and  appease  God  while  there  was  yet  time.  He  could  think  of 
nothing.  But  the  fear  shook  him  still  more  wildly.  He  fell  to 
his  knees  and  cried  out  in  a  thin  voice. 

“I  know  I’ve  told  lies,”  he  cried — “I  know  I  have — but  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  else.” 

Wilfrid  and  Pilgrim  stood  shivering  and  watched  him — a  little 
boy  on  his  knees  on  the  bare  hill-side,  twisted  and  tortured  in  the 
fingers  of  God. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet  once  more,  once  more  began  to  make 
his  great  effort  to  reach  home.  It  seemed  there  was  one  chance 
left  to  him;  if  he  could  but  reach  the  touch  of  his  mother’s  hand, 
she  might  be  able  to  remember  the  things  he  had  done  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  But  the  distance  which  that  morning 
had  seemed  so  small,  had  now  become  illimitable.  He  knew  with 
each  step  that  he  could  never  reach  the  mill.  He  swayed  again, 
then  once  more  tumbled  to  his  feet. 

“I  want  mother,”  he  said  in  a  raucous  whisper,  and  turned  a 
pair  of  sightless  eyes  to  Wilfrid’s  frightened  face.  “I  want  mother,” 
he  repeated,  and  then  began  crawling  feverishly  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Wilfrid  watched  him  helplessly,  the  tears  rushing  to  his 
eyes,  his  knees  trembling.  Still  Dicky  crawled  wildly  on.  It 
was  in  one  sudden  moment  that  he  fell  again  and  then  lay  still. 
And  there,  under  the  beating  sun,  Wilfrid  thought  how  small  he 
looked  and  wondered  why  he  had  ever  been  afraid  of  him. 

“  Dicky  !  ”  he  cried  in  terror — “  Dicky  !  ” 

But  Dicky  never  moved,  and  over  the  hill-side  came  the  shepherd 
and  his  dog. 


Chapter  II. 

When  death  comes  in  dark  places,  there  is  a  certain  congruity  about 
it;  when  it  cuts  short  the  life  of  a  man  and  brings  him  low,  there 
is  congruity  still.  He  has  lived,  you  say,  and  you  pray  that  you 
may  first  live  also.  But  when  the  day  is  all  gold,  the  sun  alight 
in  the  heavens,  the  birds  all  swelling  their  throats  in  song,  to  see 
the  still  body  I  then  of  a  little  boy,  lying  inert  beside  the  smiling 
hedges,  that  is  the  most  terribly  incongruous  si^ht  in  the  world. 

When,  to  Wilfrid’s  importunate  entreaties,  the  shepherd  followed 
him  across  the  hill  and  came  to  where  Dicky  was  lying,  even  he 
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felt  the  strange  unnatural  sense  of  things  in  the  sight  that  met 
his  eyes. 

“He  be  lying  like  one  o’  my  lambs,  when  the  frosties  kill  ’em,” 
he  said;  and  that,  as  he  stood  there  looking  down  at  Dicky,  was 
all  that  he  could  say,  except  that  beneath  his  breath,  he  muttered — 
“Dearie — dear!  ”  just  as  he  would  had  he  lost  a  lamb  from  his  fold. 

“But  can’t  you  do  anything?”  cried  Wilfrid.  “He’s  not  really 
dead,  is  he?  It  was  only  a  grass-snake.” 

“  ’Twas  no  grass-snake.  Master  Wilfrid,”  said  the  shepherd  and, 
kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  ear  against  Dicky’s  heart  and  listened. 
Now,  not  only  was  the  shepherd  hard  of  hearing,  but  there  grew, 
on  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  little  tufts  of  hair  which,  when  he  pressed  his 
head  against  Dicky’s  chest,  were  made  still  further  an  impediment 
to  his  hearing.  It  was  thus  he  had  often  listened  for  the  beating  of 
a  lamb’s  heart  which  the  frosts  had  stilled;  lying  against  it  while  the 
distracted  mother  bleated  at  his  side. 

Both  Pilgrim  and  the  sheep-dog  seemed  to  know  that  a  serious 
issue  was  at  hand,  for  though  they  always  met  as  common  enemies — 
one  the  guardian  of  the  sheep,  the  other  their  pursuer — they  now 
put  ail  disputes  aside.  Certainly,  they  found  it  better  to  stand 
wide  apart.  It  is  ever  that  a  dog  must  put  temptation  out  of  his 
way.  He  does  not  meet  it. 

After  a  few  moments’  silence,  Wilfrid  could  bear  the  suspense 
no  longer. 

“Well!  ”  he  said — “well?  He’s  not  dead,  is  he?” 

The  shepherd  looked  up  with  a  vacant  expression  in  his  eyes. 

“I  doant  hear  nowt,”  said  he — “but  maybe  he’s  not  dead  yet. 
His  hand’s  quite  black,  look  you;  but  p’r’aps  it  is  his  whole  body 
should  be  black  also  before ’n  be  dead.  I’ll  carry ’n  down  to  the 
mill.  ’Twill  be  a  fair  upset  to  Mrs.  Furlong.” 

This  was  the  only  consolation  that  the  wretched  Wilfrid 
received.  With  a  choking  in  his  throat,  he  watched  Dicky’s 
body,  hanging  limply  as  the  shepherd  raised  him  to  his  shoulder. 
Vaguely  he  noticed  the  lifeless  arms  that  swung  harmlessly  to  every 
motion,  the  lolling  head  that  nodded  in  an  ugly  way  from  the 
loosened  neck.  This  was  horrible — more  than  he  could  bear. 
The  choking  in  his  throat  broke  to  tears.  He  began  crying  bitterly, 
sniffling  and  gulping  as  he  walked  by  the  shepherd’s  side.  Here 
now  was  the  trial,  the  test  of  it  for  him.  Dicky  had  passed  his 
ordeal,  had  met  it  both  with  courage  and  with  fear.  There  is  not 
one  w’ithout  the  other.  But  with  Wilfrid,  all  spirit  in  him  broke 
down.  Like  a  child  returning  home  with  dragging  steps  to  the 
thrashing  he  know's  awaiting  him,  the  miserable  boy  followed  by 
the  side  of  the  shepherd  with  Pilgrim,  troubled,  at  their  heels. 

After  a  time  his  sobs  subsided,  but  as  they  neared  the  mill  house 
broke  out  afresh.  Indistinctly  he  imagined  Mrs.  Furlong’s  distress 
and  the  grave  look  that  would  fall  upon  him  from  Mr.  Furlong’s 
eyes  There  was  no  written  law  against  these  early  morning 
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excursions ;  but  just  as  Dicky  had  slid  down  the  water-pipe  from 
his  window  to  escape  detention,  so  Wilfrid  felt  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  that  he  would  be  blamed. 

It  was  the  thought  of  this  that  made  the  tears  come  back  again, 
and  apprehensively  he  caught  at  the  shepherd’s  coat  sleeve. 

“It  wasn’t  my  fault,’’  he  sobbed — “Dicky  p-put  his  hand  in 
front  of  its  mouth.” 

“That’s  like  Master  Dicky,”  said  the  shepherd,  and  said  no 
more. 

They  were  up  and  about  in  the  mill  when  Wilfrid  pushed  open 
the  white  wicket-gate,  and  these  two,  the  shepherd  with  his  burden, 
walked  up  the  flagged  path  between  the  rows  of  michaelmas  daisies  to 
the  stout  door  of  the  mill  house. 

“Shall  I  knock  or  go  right  in?”  he  mumbled  in  his  beard,  and, 
being  a  man  of  slow  perception,  appreciating  as  yet  but  little  of  the 
critical  situation  with  which  he  dealt,  he  decided  to  knock.  But 
before  the  decision  could  be  brought  to  the  deed,  a  w^oman’s  voice 
from  an  upper  window  had  cried  the  name  of  Dicky. 

“It’ll  be  a  fair  upset  to  ]\Irs.  Furlong,”  the  shepherd  muttered, 
as  he  heard  the  sound  of  hurrying  foot-steps  from  within.  And 
then  the  door  burst  open.  Mrs.  Furlong  stood  there  with  hands 
stretched  out  to  take  her  son. 

“Drowned?”  she  whispered.  There  had  been  nights  when  she 
had  lain  awake  listening  to  the  waters  of  the  Avon  as  they  rushed 
oVer  the  weir  and,  as  with  all  noises  when  the  night  is  still,  they 
had  had  an  ugly,  a  hungry  sound  to  her  ears.  Long  she  ha^ 
dreaded  it,  but  in  silence  as  a  mother  must,  knowing  that  the 
perils  by  water  and  the  perils  by  land  are  those  dangers  which  every 
mother’s  son  must  face  whether  it  be  in  the  hour  of  work  or 
play.  Only  at  night  these  fears  and  apprehensions  had 
troubled  her,  but  at  that  moment,  when  she  saw  Dicky 
lying  in  the  shepherd’s  arms,  they  rushed  back  upon  her  again. 
“Drowned?”  she  whispered. 

“No,  ma’am,  ’tis  the  bite  of  a  snake  on  the  hill  there.” 

She  looked  at  Dicky’s  face  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms. 

“  The  doctor !  ”  she  said.  “  Tell  them  to  harness  the  trap  at  once. 
James  must  drive — as  fast  as  he  can.” 

“Eckington,  ma’am,  or  Little  Cumberton?” 

“The  nearest — oh, — the  nearest,  of  course!  ” 

The  shepherd  at  last  awoke  to  the  grim  seriousness  of  it  all. 
Mrs.  Furlong’s  voice,  and  not  the  sight  of  Dicky’s  body,  had  brought 
it  to  him.  Turning  quickly  on  his  heel,  he  ran  round  to  the  stable. 
The  door  of  the  mill  closed,  and  on  the  path  between  the  michaelmas 
daisies  Wilfrid  still  stood,  the  tears  rolling  one  after  another  down 
his  cheeks. 

There  he  waited  and  waited.  The  minutes  Vent  by,  but  no  one 
came  out  to  tell  him  how  Dicky  fared.  At  last  he  turned  away 
and,  by  the  road,  walked  back  again  to  Eckington.  The  trap 
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passed  him  on  its  way.  Faithful  to  all  traditions  of  himself,  James, 
the  stableman,  drove  furiously.  Wilfrid  stood  close  to  the  hedge  as 
the  trap  swept  by  and  a  thickness  came  back  into  his  throat  again 
as  he  thought  of  what  it  meant.  That  was  their  last  early  morning 
together.  They  would  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  again.  Besides 
which  Dicky  was  dead. 

He  did  not  really  believe  that.  He  could  not  believe  it.  Boys 
did  not  die  like  that.  Death  came  to  a  man  when  he  was  very  old — 
when  he  was  forty  at  least.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  boy  dying — 
not  when  he  was  strong  and  jolly  like  Dicky  was.  No — he  never 
believed  that  Dicky  could  be  dead. 

Yet  he  walked  straight  into  his  sister’s  bed-room,  heedless 
of  her  dressing,  his  mind  still  dazed,  and — 

“Dicky’s  dead,”  said  he.  “He  died  this  morning.” 

And  when  Dorothy  had  looked  at  him  and  looked,  without  asking 
how  or  why,  she  sat  down  slowly  on  her  bed  and  sobbed,  with  shaking 
shoulders. 


Chapter  III. 

But  Dicky  was  not  dead.  At  no  little  distance  he  had  seen 
Death,  and  in  this  life  that  is  an  experience  one  may  well  be  thankful 
for. 

When  Mr.  Furlong  saw  his  son  lying  on  the  bed  to  which  Mrs. 
Furlong  had  carried  him — her  own  bed,  for  a  mother  will  trust  no 
other — his  lips  whitened  and  he  said  that  something  must  be  done 
at  once. 

“Yes — and  what?”  said  she.  “How  long  will  James  be  gone  for 
the  doctor?” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  though  she  had  never  asked  for  the 
calculated  answ'er.  She  needed  only  that  he  should  say,  and  at 
once,  any  time  within  reason  that  came  into  his  head,  so  long  as  it 
gave  her  hope. 

“Probably  twenty-five  minutes,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  putting  his 
watch  away.  “If  he  doesn’t  find  the  doctor  at  once  perhaps 
thirty.” 

“  And  what  can  we  do  till  then  ?  Something  must  be  done  !  You 
see  he’s  only  just  breathing.” 

“Of  course  brandy’s  a  good  thing,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  and  the 
sickness  at  his  heart  made  his  tongue  dry  in  his  mouth — “  Brandy — 
as  much  of  it  as  we  could  force  him  to  take.  The  alcohol  neutralises 
the  effect  of  the  poison.  Brandy’s  the  thing.” 

“But  there’s  none  in  the  house!”  she  cried. 

“I  know,”  said  he. 

“  Nor  whisky  either  1  ” 

“I  know,”  he  repeated,  and  he  tried  to  think  of  other  remedies 
he  knew.  Before  he  could  suggest  anything  else  she  had  left  the 
room.  When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
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the  bed  and  took  Dicky’s  hand,  then — as  most  men  of  a  religious 
nature  are — being  that  strange  mixture  of  sentiment  and  hardness 
practical  in  all  common-place  matters  of  life,  lacking  in  initiative 
when  the  moment  is  crucial,  the  tears  came  hot  into  his  eyes  and 
he  bent  his  head  in  prayer. 

“Oh,  God,”  he  murmured,  just  loud  enough  to  hear  his  own 
voice — “Oh,  God — if  I  have  deserved  that  my  son  be  taken  from 
me,  give  me  strength  that  I  may  bear  the  pain  of  Thy  justice” — 
which,  being  phrased  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church,  was  doubtless 
beautiful  in  its  humility,  but  did  no  good  to  Dicky  on  the  bed. 

He  was  still  upon  his  knees  when  Mrs.  Furlong  returned.  She 
saw  that  he  was  praying  but,  with  that  marvellous  versatility  of  a 
woman,  seemed  in  complete  sympathy  with  him  while  her  heart 
was  beating  with  impatience.  Before  he  had  raised  his  head  from 
his  hands,  she  was  forcing  some  liquid  from  a  bottle  between  Dicky’s 
lips. 

“What’s  that  you’re  giving  him?”  he  asked  as  he  looked  up. 

“Eau  de  Cologne,”  said  she. 

“  But  Christina  ” — he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“I’ve  heard  of  people  getting  drunk  on  Eau  de  Cologne,”  she 
replied. 

“Of  course  there  is  a  percentage  of  alcohol  in  it,”  said  he.  “It 
can’t  do  any  harm.” 

Seemingly  it  had  done  good,  for  Dicky’s  eyes  opened. 

“Mother,”  he  whispered  and  found  her  close  against  his  heart. 

Mr.  Furlong  put  out  his  hand;  but  it  was  only  a  moment  of 
consciousness.  'Dicky  had  slipped  back  again  into  that  world 
between  life  and  death  of  which  the  wisest  of  us  know  nothing. 
Only  one  moment  of  consciousness,  and  that  moment  Dicky  had 
given  to  his  mother. 

“I’ll  go  and  see  if  the  doctor’s  coming,”  said  Mr.  Furlong.  As 
he  went  dowmstairs  it  was  more  he  knew  the  pain  of  being  ignored 
than  that  he  felt  it. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Mrs.  Furlong  began  to  make 
Dicky  ready  for  her  bed.  Upon  that  very  bed  in  agony  of  body  she 
had  brought  him  into  the  world ;  now  in  agony  of  mind  she  laid 
him  there  to  rest,  slipping  off  one  garment  after  another  with  that 
care  and  dexterity  which,  with  a  woman,  is  more  wonderful  than 
sleight-of-hand.  His  coat,  his  knickerbockers,  his  shirt,  his 
stockings,  one  by  one  she  laid  them  aside,  scarcely  stirring  him 
as  she  took  them  off.  At  last  he  lay  in  a  clean  night-shirt  alone  in 
the  big  bed  and,  as  she  bent  over  him,  one  drop  from  her  eyes 
splashed  fair  upon  his  cheek. 

At  the  sound  of  the  doctor’s  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  she  quickly 
wiped  it  away. 

“Well — what’s  this?”  inquired  the  doctorv  cheerfully  as  he 
entered. 
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She  shook  hands  with  him  hurriedly  and  pointed  to  the  bed. 
One  moment’s  examination  of  Dicky  and  he  stood  up. 

“A  basin  of  hot  water,”  said  he  shortly — “a  tumbler — tooth 
glass — anything — a  towel.  If  you  go  downstairs  I’ll  let  you  know 
presently,  Mrs.  Furlong.” 

“I’ll  stay,”  she  replied. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  in  three  minutes  was  glad  of  her. 
She  did  not  flinch,  even  when  holding  Dicky’s  hand  for  the  work  of 
his  lancet.  In  acute  pain  of  mind  Mr.  Furlong  looked  on.  At  the 
first  incision  Dicky’s  eyes  opened  again;  at  the  second  he  kicked 
violently  and  then  again  he  moaned. 

“I  must  do  one  more,”  he  heard  the  doctor  say. 

“You  shan’t!  ”  he  shouted. 

“Very  well — I  won’t,”  said  the  doctor  when  it  was  done,  and 
Mrs.  Furlong  smiled  for  one  instant  into  his  eyes. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “we’ll  let  him  rest  a  bit.  You’d  better  come 
downstairs.” 

Mr.  Furlong  was  obedient,  but  his  wife  pointed  to  a  chair  in  a 
far  comer  of  the  room. 

“He  won’t  know  I’m  there,”  she  whispered,  “and  I  can  let  you 
know.” 

They  left  her  there,  and  there  for  an  hour  she  watched  Dicky’s 
face.  Not  a  movement  of  his  eyelids  escaped  her.  At  last  he 
dropped  asleep. 

Destiny  has  the  whole  gamut  of  the  laws  of  Nature  at  its  command 
wherewith  to  mould  the  creatures  of  its  choice. 

It  was  that  early  morning  in  Autumn  when  Destiny  first  began 
its  work  with  Dicky  Furlong. 

From  that  day  he  was  to  be  a  different  being,  was  to  enter  upon 
the  second  phase  of  his  making,  the  second  of  the  many  through 
which  he  must  pass  before  he  could  become  that  Kichard  Furlong 
whose  name  the  world  knows  now  and  will  remember  when  many 
another  is  forgotten. 


Chapter  IV. 

There  were  three  long  weeks  in  that  large  bed  for  Dicky  before 
he  might  see  the  fields  again  or  feel  the  touch  of  the  grass  beneath 
his  feet.  From  his  bedroom  window  only  the  sky  was  visible  with 
just  one  break — the  plume  of  a  high  poplar  which  nearly  reached 
the  window  catch.  So  then,  whenever  he  was  alone,  he  watched 
the  sky — the  sky  at  early  morning  growing  into  the  brilliance  of  day — 
the  sky  in  all  its  fulness  of  light  fading  through  a  thousand  colours 
into  evening. 
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there  in  silence  and,  though  he  never  expressed  it  in  words,  when 
at  the  finish  of  her  work,  she  collected  all  her  coloured  silks  and 
laid  them  in  her  basket,  yet  he  thought  how  like  the  coming  of  the 
evening  that  was — a  tired  woman  laying  aside  her  coloured  silks 
until  the  daylight  came  again.  There  was  one  large  ball  of  orange 
at  which,  once,  when  she  was  putting  it  away  in  her  basket,  he 
had  said  aloud — 

“There  goes  the  sun.” 

Mrs  Furlong  looked  up. 

“The  sun,  Dicky?  It  set  long  ago.” 

“The  ball  of  silk,”  said  he. 

She  took  it  out  and  smiled. 

“It  is  like  the  sun — isn’t  it?”  and  then  she  laid  it  back  again. 
She  had  never  known  of  all  he  meant  by  that.  Had  he  even  known 
it  himself?  In  those  years  Dicky’s  mind  was  being  fed  with  food 
he  never  tasted.  The  clouds — a  legion — which  passed  across  the 
heavens  every  day  before  his  eyes  made  but  little  conscious 
impression  upon  his  mind.  He  merely  lay  and  watched  them. 
Sometimes  they  took  shapes  which  filled  his  mind  with  stories. 
He  saw  wild  beasts  with  jaws  wide  open  which  crawled  the  sky 
at  evening.  He  saw  Spain’s  great  Armada,  with  sails  full-bellied, 
come  riding  up  the  azure  of  the  Spanish  Main.  He  saw  volcanoes 
on  a  far  horizon,  belching  forth  their  mountain  columns  of  smoke, 
which,  when  once  lifted,  hung  in  suspense  like  the  vast  canvas 
of  some  monstrous  tent.  He  saw  those  fleets  of  little  ships  which 
face  alone  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  endless  blue.  And 
there  were  days  when  not  a  ship  was  on  the  sea,  and  often  then, 
with  eyes  that  closed  to  the  intensity  of  light,  Dicky  would  fall 
asleep. 

There  was  other  food  for  Dicky’s  mind  as  well  as  this.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  real  secret.  There 
had  always  closed  for  him  a  mystery  around  his  father  and  mother. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  was  worried  by  it,  but  there  were  times 
when  he  wondered  about  his  father’s  childhood,  how  his  father  had 
treated  him,  whether  he  had  done  the  things  that  Dicky  wanted  to 
do  and  if  he  had  done  them,  then  what  had  happened.  But  of 
all  his  life  before  he  had  taken  the  mill,  that  is,  of  all  his  life  one 
year  before  Dicky  had  been  bom,  Mr,  Furlong  was  strangely  silent. 
Dicky  was  not  so  curious  about  his  mother’s  youth,  but  even  she 
never  alluded  to  it  and,  though  he  was  not  so  old  as  that  he  might 
find  it  strange,  yet  questions  had  often  risen  to  his  thoughts,  but 
he  had  never  asked  them. 

One  day  when  there  were  no  ships  on  the  sea,  when  the  sky 
had  no  tales  to  tell  him,  he  found  himself  looking  long  at  his  mother, 
who  sat  sewing  in  the  window.  He  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  young ;  he  wondered,  too,  if  she  could  ever  be  old.  And 
then  he  wondered  if  any  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Leggatt’s  school  at 
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Eckington  had  mothers  as  beautiful  as  she.  He  went  through  them 
all,  one  after  another.  There  were  none.  Not  one  of  them  could 
match  her. 

“Mother,”  he  said  presently,  not  taking  his  eyes  from  her  face — 
“how  old  are  you?” 

For  a  moment  she  went  on  in  silence  with  her  sewing,  a  smile 
twitching  the  comer  of  her  lips.  At  last  she  looked  up. 

“Why,  Dicky?  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because,”  said  he,  “if  I’m  ten,  mustn’t  you  be  very  old?  I 
mean,  you  must  be  thirty,  mustn’t  you?  ” 

“Yes — and  more,”  said  she. 

“And  how  old’s  father?  ” 

“I  don’t  think  your  father  would  like  me  to  tell  you  his  age, 
Dicky.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“Well — I  don’t  really  know  why.  Anne  asked  him  once  and  he 
said  she  must  not  be  curious.  Do  you  remember  asking  him  how 
much  money  he  made  out  of  the  mill  ?  ” 

Dicky  remembered  well.  He  had  been  comparing  the  penny-a- 
week  which  he  received  in  pocket  money  with  the  twopence-a-week 
which  one  of  the  boys  got  at  Leggatt’s  school.  It  was  a  matter 
seeming  to  him  to  depend  entirely  upon  how  much  his  father  made 
out  of  the  mill. 

“That’s  just  what  he  said  to  me,”  said  Dicky;  “he  told  me 
not  to  be  curious.” 

With  a  wonderful  discretion,  Mrs.  Furlong  went  on  with  her 
sewing.  Dicky  knew  he  was  not  to  be  answered,  yet  no  information 
had  emphatically  been  denied  him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  and  turned  his  face  to  the  other  wall.  There  he  lay  for 
some  minutes  counting  the  roses  on  the  wall-paper,  plucking  them 
and  tying  them  into  bunches  to  give  to  his  mother. 

Presently  he  turned  again. 

“Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  the  mill?”  he  asked. 

“At  a  place  called  Wittingham,  in  Buckinghamshire.” 

“Was  it  as  big  as  Eckington?” 

“Oh — it  wasn’t  a  village,”  said  she;  “that  was  the  name  of  the 
house.” 

“Did  it  belong  to  you  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Who  did  it  belong  to  ?  ” 

“It  belonged  to  Lord  Wittingham.” 

“Was  he  your  father?” 

She  laughed. 

“No,  my  father  was  only  a  barrister,  Dicky — just  plain  Mr. 
Tennant — that’s  all.” 

“Then  why  did  you  live  in  Lord  Wittingham ’s  house?” 

She  did  not  reply  at  once  and  her  needle  made  the  stitches  just 
a  little  quicker. 
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“Dicky,”  she  said  suddenly,  “if  I  tell  you  something,  will  you 
promise  never  to  say  a  word  about  it — to  Anne  or  anybody  ?  ” 

Dicky  made  his  promise,  emphatically  and  at  once;  then  waited 
with  almost  breathless  interest. 

“I  was  the  governess  at  Wittingham,”  she  said  at  last;  “they 
had  two  daughters — Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Jane — I  taught  them. 
They  didn’t  like  me  and  I  didn’t  like  them.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  like  them?” 

“They  weren’t  very  kind — no  one  was  very  kind.” 

“  Beasts  !  ”  said  Dicky. 

She  smiled  again,  remembering  how  many  times  she  had  said  it. 

“No  one  was  kind  except  your  father.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  all 
the  little  things  he  did  for  me,  I  should  never  have  stayed  there.” 

“Did  he  live  at  Wittingham,  too,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Furlong  stopped  her  work.  She  laid  it 
down  in  her  lap  and  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window.  The  sun 
was  on  the  water  where  it  rushed  over  the  weir.  It  lit  the  flecks 
of  foam  as  they  whirled  in  a  race  down  the  river.  All  the  willow 
trees  were  golden  now.  They  dropped  their  gold  in  brilliant 
reflexions  into  the  water.  Beyond  it  all,  beyond  the  gold  and  the 
reflected  blue  of  sky,  the  black  woods  towards  Little  Cumberton 
were  warm  with  orange  and  brown.  But  she  saw  none  of  these 
glories.  There  was  rising  in  her  mind  only  the  picture  of  the  big 
room  at  Wittingham  where,  when  no  visitors  were  present,  she 
was  permitted  to  lunch  with  the  family.  Vividly  she  saw  them 
all,  those  dread  people  for  whom  she  had  had  so  little  respect,  yet 
of  whom  she  had  stood  in  such  awe.  But  more  distinctly  than 
any  one  of  them,  she  could  see  that  figure  of  her  husband  as  he 
was  then,  moving  silently,  attentively,  attendant  on  their  wants. 
In  time  she  had  become  conscious  of  his  personality  in  the  house¬ 
hold;  a  personality  which  was  higher,  it  seemed  to  her  more  human, 
than  those  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  Furlong,  the  butler, 
was  a  better  type  of  man  than  his  master.  She  had  said  that  to 
herself  many  times  before  she  had  dreamt  what  that  personality 
might  mean  to  her.  He  made  things  easier  for  her  at  Wittingham ; 
paid  her  those  numberless  attentions  with  which  a  man  in  his 
position  can  make  the  life  of  a  girl  in  hers  more  bearable  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  He  treated  her  as  he  would  have 
treated  a  guest  in  the  house.  He  even  treated  her  better,  and  that 
when  there  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  repay  him.  When  she 
retired  in  the  evenings  to  the  privacy  of  her  little  sitting-room,  glad 
at  last  to  be  alone,  he  saw  to  it  that  there  was  nothing  she  could 
want.  Flowers  were  always  on  her  table ;  they  were  in  her  bed¬ 
room,  too.  It  was  some  time  before  she  discovered  that  he,  quietly, 
unobtrusively,  was  responsible  for  this.  She  had  found  him  putting 
a  bowl  of  roses  on  her  dressing  table. 
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“Is  it  always  you  who  send  the  flowers  up  to  my  room,  Furlong,” 
she  had  asked. 

“Yes,  Miss — I  guessed  you  liked  them.” 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you,  Furlong.” 

“Not  at  all.  Miss.” 

She  had  thought  of  him  then  all  the  time  as  she  dressed  for 
dinner,  wondering  why  men  in  better  walks  of  life  were  not  so 
considerate  as  he,  and  then,  with  hot  cheeks,  accused  herself  of 
snobbery. 

“Surely,  I  don’t  think  it’s  because  a  man’s  a  butler — ”  she  began 
aloud,  but  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

And  so  in  time  she  seemed  to  forget  his  position.  One  day,  when 
he  had  brought  her  some  books  from  the  library,  she  had  picked  up 
one  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  if  it  were  good. 

“I  don’t  read  novels.  Miss,”  said  he. 

“Do  you  read  at  all,  Furlong?”  she  had  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  Miss — a  great  deal.” 

“What?” 

What  had  she  imagined?  Perhaps  poetry  of  a  jingling  order — 
books  of  travel,  even  religious  works. 

“Carlyle  is  my  favourite  author,  Miss,”  he  had  replied  with  no 
trace  of  boastfulness  in  his  voice.  “I’m  fond  of  science  too.  But 
for  real  enjoyment  of  reading,  I  can’t  do  better  than — ‘Sartor 
Kesartus.’  That’s  the  best  book  that  ever  was  written.” 

“I’ve  never  read  it,”  said  she. 

“Never  read  it.  Miss;  let  me  get  it  up  from  the  library  for  you. 
Or  I’ll  lend  you  my  own  copy,  if  you’ve  no  objection.” 

“That’s  very  good  of  you,”  said  she.  “I  think  I  should  prefer 
your  copy.” 

He  had  brought  it  then  and  there,  and  that  night  she  tried  to  read 
the  first  few  pages.  In  half-an-hour  she  laid  the  book  aside  and 
never  thought  of  Furlong  as  a  butler  again. 

It  had  been  a  week  after  this,  when  out  in  the  country  walking, 
some  miles  from  Wittingham  Hall,  she  had  come  across  him  in 
pursuit  of  botanical  specimens. 

To  have  spoken  but  a  few  words  and  passed  on  would  have  been 
churlish  in  the  extreme.  In  their  different  ways  they  were  both 
alone  in  that  household  at  Wittingham. 

He  gave  up  his  search  for  the  White  Helleborina,  and  they  walked 
together  through  the  Buckinghamshire  lanes  while  he  talked  to  her 
of  pistils  and  stamens,  of  stipules  and  corollas,  explaining  to  her  all 
the  wonders  of  the  sex  of  plants  and  how  they  reproduced  their 
species. 

By  reason  of  the  silent  attention  with  which  she  listened,  he 
thought  she  had  been  interested  in  what  he  was  telling  her.  She 
had  scarcely  understood  a  word  of  it.  Her  interest  had  been  in 
him.  More  than  ever  she  was  realising  his  superiority  to  his 
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surroundings  and  one  day,  on  another  such  occasion  as  this,  she 
had  frankly  asked  him. 

“Why  are  you  here  at  Wittingham?”  said  she. 

“Well,  Miss — I  have  my  duty  to  do.  It’s  my  duty  to  support 
myself — it’s  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  for  my  father.  He’s  an 
old  man,  fallen  on  bad  times.  He  had  a  mill  once.  I  should  have 
been  a  miller  too,  but  when  I  was  about  fifteen  the  mill  failed. 
He  had  to  give  it  up.  A  gentleman  who  knew  us  well  took  me  into 
service.  I’ve  been  in  service  ever  since.  There’s  nothing  to 
complain  about.” 

“But  don’t  you  ever  want  to  do  better?  Don’t  you  ever  want 
to  get  back?” 

“Oh  yes — I  want  to  do  better.  I  shall  do  better.  I  don’t  know 
how  yet,  and  in  the  meantime  it’s  my  duty  to  do  my  best  for  his 
lordship.” 

Here  he  proved  himself.  He  was  one  of  those  men  in  this  world 
who,  by  making  a  fetish  of  duty,  succeed  against  all  odds,  only 
to  find  when  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their  days  that  they  have 
missed  the  flower  of  life  because  an  inordinate  sense  of  duty  has 
bidden  them  not  waste  the  fruit.  They  discover  then  that  the 
fruit  alone  has  been  their  portion  w'hereby  their  only  consolation  is 
the  martyrdom  they  have  borne. 

In  the  support  of  his  old  father  at  considerable  difi&culty  to 
himself,  Furlong  felt  warm  the  sense  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making. 
But  how  was  Christina  to  know  that  of  him  then?  A  breath  of 
romance  had  stirred  in  the  lonely  passages  of  her  mind.  She  was 
a  young  girl,  alone  in  the  distressing  solitude  of  a  great  household. 
This  man  had  not  been  bom  to  his  position.  A  sense  of  duty — a 
high  and  noble  sense  of  it — had  brought  him  there.  From  the 
moment  her  mind  had  conceived  of  this,  she  let  her  heart  go  to  all 
the  whisperings  of  romance.  He  came  to  know  in  time  she  loved 
him  and  fought  with  himself  against  his  love  for  her  because  he 
owed  the  fetish  duty  to  his  father.  If  they  married,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  give  up  his  well-paid  situation  at  Wittingham.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  get  another  with  a  wife.  But  in 
this  case  Nature  was  stronger  than  his  duty. 

One  sunny  morning  when  the  sheep  bells  were  tinkling  on  the 
high  land  above  Wittingham,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  It  was 
then  Christina  had  told  him  how  she  had  inherited  a  small  legacy, 
sufificient  for  him  to  purchase  a  mill  and  the  tears  had  rushed  into 
Furlong’s  eyes. 

Strictly  speaking  then,  the  romance  was  hers,  not  his.  When 
a  woman  marries,  however  slightly  beneath  her,  you  may  with 
justice  assume  that  while  the  man  is  firmly  mounting  by  the  steady 
rungs  of  a  glorious  ladder,  she  is  borne  upwards  on  the  golden  wings 
of  Romance.  As  the  wings  of  Icarus  too,  they  mount  higher  than 
any  ladder  can  reach;  but  often  they  rise  into  the  melting  rays 
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of  the  sun,  only  to  fall  to  the  solid  resistance  of  the  earth  once  more. 
It  had  been  this  way  with  Christina  Tennant.  After  four  years  of 
married  life,  when  both  Anne  and  Dicky  had  been  bom  to  her,  she 
came  to  realise  that  without  imagination,  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
no  man  can  make  Romance.  The  wings  of  that  which  she  had 
made,  had  melted  in  the  sun.  She  had  come  back  to  earth.  The 
man  who  has  no  bad  in  him  has  very  little  good.  The  man  who 
knows  the  intimate  anatomy  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
more  often  than  not  forgets  to  find  them  beautiful.  When  first 
Christina  saw  Joseph  Furlong  dissecting  a  flower  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  from  the  meadows,  she  knew  what  her  mistake 
had  been. 

And  all  these  things,  long  though  they  may  take  to  tell,  moved 
in  a  swift  review  before  her  mind  as  she  gazed  out  of  the  window  in 
silence  to  Dicky’s  question. 

Should  she  tell  Dicky  what  his  father  had  been?  There  was  a 
great  longing  in  her  heart  to  do  so;  a  longing  to  tell  someone  and 
perhaps  Dicky  most  of  all.  For  young  as  he  was,  she  found  already 
in  this  son  of  hers  a  quality  of  understanding.  There  were  times 
when  he  had  anticipated  her  wants,  proving  even  then  an  imagination 
which  his  father  had  never  possessed. 

And  yet  in  those  days  at  Wittingham,  he  had  brought  flowers  to 
her  room,  had  attended  to  all  her  little  comforts.  But  it  was  possible 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  understand  this,  would  never  be 
able  to  so  make  simple  her  mind  that  she  could  see  him  as  he  was — 
the  perfect  servant  doing  his  duty. 

This  longing  therefore  to  tell  Dicky  everything  was  just  the 
craving  of  her  heart  to  be  understood  and,  for  some  reason  which 
she  could  not  explain,  she  would  sooner  in  that  household  have 
been  understood  by  Dicky  than  by  Anne.  Anne  was  gentle,  loving 
and  thoughtful  of  her  every  wish ;  but  there  were  moments  when, 
thwarted  in  what  she  desired,  Christina  saw  her  husband  in  Anne’s 
eyes.  This  had  never  been  so  with  Dicky.  Dicky,  opposed,  was 
swept  by  all  that  storm  of  anger  which  she  had  heard  her  father 
sometimes  showed  in  his  practice  at  the  bar.  Dicky  was  a  Tennant, 
though  she  was  too  wise  ever  to  say  so.  And  so,  because  she  knew 
this,  she  longed  to  tell  him  all. 

When  then  she  heard  his  question  again — 

“  Why  did  he  live  at  Wittingham  ?  ”  she  turned  from  the  window 
on  a  sudden  impulse  which  broke  and  fell  as  she  heard  her  husband’s 
voice  in  the  garden  below  her.  Was  it  fair?  Had  she  not  said 
enough  ? 

“He  just  lived  there,  Dicky,”  was  all  she  said. 

“  But  why  did  you  take  all  that  time  before  you  said  it  ?  ” 

“Did  I  take  a  long  time?”  she  inquired. 

“  Rather !  Ages  !  ” 

“Well,  perhaps  because  I  oughtn’t  to  be  speaking  about  these 
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things.  I  don’t  think  your  father  likes  it.  So  you’ll  remepiber  your 
promise,  won’t  you? ” 

“  What  promise  ?  ” 

“That  you’d  never  say  anything  about  it.  I’d  rather  people 
didn’t  know  that  your  mother  was  only  a  governess.  They  might 
not  think  so  well  of  your  father.” 

In  this  one  sentence  she  cleared  herself  of  all  blame.  Dicky  turned 
over  on  his  side  and  began  to  pluck  more  roses  from  the  wall-paper. 
He  filled  his  arms  with  them  and  then  looked  back. 

“I  wish  I  could  give  you  all  the  roses  on  the  wall,”  said  he,  and 
for  just  his  thought  of  it,  impulsively  she  laid  aside  her  work  and 
kissed  his  eyes. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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